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HOW TO USE THE SOIL SURVEY REPORT 


Tue SOIL SURVEY of Douglas County, 

Ga., will serve various groups of readers. 

It will help farmers in planning the kind of 

management that will protect their soils and 

preys e good yields, and it will add to the 
owledge of soil scientists. 

In making this survey, soil scientists walked 
over the fields and woodlands. They dug holes 
and examined surface soils and subsoils; meas- 
ured slopes with a hand level; noticed differ- 
ences in growth of crops, weeds, and brush; 
and, in fact, recorded all the things about the 
soils that they believed might affect their suit- 
ability for farming, trees, wildlife, and related 
uses. 

The scientists plotted the boundaries of the 
soils on aerial photographs. Then, cartogra- 
phers prepared from the photographs the de- 
tailed soil map in the back of this report. 
Fields, woods, roads, streams, and many other 
landmarks can be seen on the map. 


Locating the soils 


Use the index to map sheets to locate areas 
on the large map. The index is a small map 
of the county on which numbered rectangles 
have been drawn to show where each sheet of 
the large map is located. When the correct 
sheet of the fares map is found, it will be 
seen that boundaries of the soils are outlined 
and that there is a symbol for each kind of 
soil. All areas marked with the same symbol 
are the same kind of soil, wherever they ap- 
pear on the map. Suppose, for example, an 
area, located on the map has the symbol MhB2. 
The legend for the detailed map shows that this 
symbol identifies Madison gravelly fine sandy 
loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded. This soul 
and all others mapped in the county are de- 
scribed in the section, “Descriptions of Soils.” 


Finding information 


Special sections of the report will interest 
different groups of readers. The introductory 
part, which mentions geology, physiography, 
drainage, and climate, and gives some statistics 
on agriculture, will be of interest mainly to 
those not familiar with the county. The guide 
to mapping units at the back of the report 
will help the reader to use the map and the 
report. 

Farmers and those who work with farmers 
can learn about the soils in the section, “De- 


scriptions of Soils,” and then turn to the sec- 
tion, “How to Use and Manage the Soils.” 
In this way they first identify the soils on 
their farm and then learn how these soils can 
be managed and what yields can be expected. 
The soils are grouped by capability units; 
that is, groups of soils that need similar man- 
agement and respond in about the same way. 
For example, Madison gravelly fine sandy 
loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded, is shown 
to be in capability unit [Te~1 and in woodland 
group 1. The management this soil needs will 
be stated under the heading for capability unit 
TIe-1 and under the heading for woodland 
group 1 in the section, “How To Use and Man- 
age the Soils.” If help is needed in planning 
management for a farm, the local representa- 
tive of the Soil Conservation Service, the county 
agricultural agent, or members of the staff of 
the State agricultural experiment station will 
give assistance, 

Foresters and others interested in woodlands 
can refer to the section, “Woodland Suitabil- 
ity Groupings.” In that section the kinds of 
trees in the county are described and the fac- 
tors arene the management of woodlands 
are explained. 

Engimeers will want to refer to the section, 
“Engineering Uses of Soils.” Tables in that 
section show characteristics of the soils that 
affect. engineering. 

Soil setentists will find information about 
how the soils were formed and how they are 
classified in the section, “Genesis, Morphology, 
and Classification of Soils.” 

Students, teachers, and other users will find 
information about soils and their management 
in various parts of the report, depending on 
their particular interest. 

Newcomers in Douglas County will be espe- 
cially interested in the section, “Soil Associa- 
tions,” which describes the broad pattern of the 
soils. They may also wish to read the sec- 
tion, “General Nature of the Area,” which 
gives additional information about the county. 

* % * * ® 


Fieldwork for this survey was completed in 
1959. Unless otherwise indicated, all state- 
ments in the report refer to conditions in the 
county at that time. This publication on the 
soil survey of Douglas County, Ga., is part of 
the technical assistance furnished to the West 
Georgia Soil Conservation District. 
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Disa COUNTY occupies 201 square miles, or 
128,640 acres, in the northwestern part of Georgia 
(fig. 1). The county is bounded on the southeast by the 
Chattahoochee River, which separates it from Fulton 
County. It is bounded on the north by Cobb and Pauld- 
ing Counties, and on the south and west, by Carroll 
County. The county measures approximately 20 milés 
from east to west, and 14 miles, from north to south. 


* 
State Agricultural Experiment Station 


Figure 1.—Location of Douglas County in Georgia. 


General Nature of the Area 


This section gives information about the organization, 
settlement, and population of the county and describes 
the geology, physiography, drainage, water supplies, and 
vegetation. It also gives facts about the social and in- 


dustrial development, including agriculture, and discusses 
the climate of the county in relation to crops that are 
grown. 


Organization, Settlement, and Population 


Douglas County was organized on October 17, 1870, 
from parts of Cobb and Campbell Counties. The part 
taken from Campbell County had been a part of Carroll 
County until 1828. 

Early settlers in the area that is now Douglas County 
arrived in the 1820’s from the eastern part of Georgia 
or from Virginia and the Carolinas. [arly farming 
operations were geared to growing corn, wheat, barley, 
cattle, hogs, chickens, and sheep for home use or for 
trading locally. 

The population of the county was 12,173 in 1950. In 
that year about 40 percent of the population was classed 
as rural. In contrast, in 1930 and in previous years, 
about 72 percent of the population was classed as rural. 
Since 1950, the estimated proportion of people in rural 
areas in relation to the number in urban areas has de- 
clined even further, as a number of people, formerly 
operating farms, have accepted employment in industries 
in nearby Atlanta. 


Geology, Drainage, and Physiography 


Douglas County is entirely within the Piedmont Pla- 
teau. About 70 to 75 percent of it is underlain by schist, 
biotite gneiss, and other metamorphic rocks. The remain- 
ing 25 to 80 percent is underlain by Augen gneiss, horn- 
blende gneiss, granite gneiss, granite intrusions, or other 
igneous rocks. The effect of these rocks on the soils of 
Douglas County is discussed in the section, “Genesis, 
Morphology, and Classification of Soils.” 

The Chattahoochee River drains all of this county. 
Most. of the county slopes southeast to this river, but 
about 20 percent of it slopes northwest and drains into 
Sweetwater Creek and then into the Chattahoochee River. 
In most places the top of the ridge that separates these 
two drainage areas is nearly 1,200 feet above sea level: 
The ridge extends from Lithia Springs in the northeast, 
through Douglasville and Winston and westward to the 
county line. The lowest point in the county, about 700 
feet above sea level, is the area where the Chattahoochee 
River leaves the county. 
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Practically all of the upland areas are well drained by 
one of the many branching creeks or intermittent streams. 
Most of the upland areas are gently sloping or rolling, 
but some of the areas along drainageways have strong 
slopes. 


Water Supplies 


The Chattahoochee River and the many other perma- 
nent streams of the county are excellent sources of water 
for cities, industries, and irrigation. Most farms, how- 
ever, get water for domestic use from shallow dug wells. 
These wells commonly yield 2 to 5 gallons of water per 
minute (4)! and are less than 60 feet deep. 

Drilled wells are also used to provide water for many 
of the rural homes. These wells are commonly 6 to 12 
inches in diameter and 200 to 250 feet deep. As a rule, 
they yield 6 to 10 gallons per minute. Although drilled 
wells that supply cities and industries in the Atlanta 
area yield as much as 400 gallons per minute, none of the 
rock strata in the county can be counted on to yield as 
much as one-half gallon per minute to every well. Gen- 
erally, there are no water-bearing fractures of any impor- 
tance at a depth below 250 feet. 

The water table is generally highest in April and May 
and lowest in October and November. Contrary to popu- 
lar belief, it is not becoming lower each successive year, 
except in a few small areas. If there is a general lower- 
ing of the water table over a large area, a decrease in 
the amount of rainfall in the area as a whole is probably 
the cause. 


Vegetation 


Practically all of Douglas County was once covered by 
forests. Clearing the areas so that cultivated crops could 
be grown was begun early in the 1800’s. The gently 
sloping uplands and well-drained parts of the flood plains 
were cleared first. Cutting of timber for commercial use 
was not begun until immediately after the Civil War, 
when large amounts of lumber were needed to rebuild the 
city of Atlanta. By the early 1900’s, most of the original 
forests had been cut over. 

About 83,000 acres in the county is now covered by 
trees, and another 9,500 acres of idle land will probably 
become forested within the next few years. The forests 
consist mainly of three major forest types (8); namely, 
oak-hickory, loblolly pine, and oak-pine. About three- 
fourths of the total acreage is occupied by trees of the 
oak-pine forest type. Most of the acreage under forest 
is understocked or is stocked with low-value hardwoods. 
The average present stand on woodland areas contains 
more than 8 cords of cull hardwoods per acre. 

In 1951, the Georgia Forestry Commission, in coopera- 
tion with the county commissioners, organized a fire- 
protection unit in the county. Since that time, no forest 
fire has burned over more than a few acres. This also 
protects the soils, for, as a rule, burned-over land is 
highly susceptible to erosion. 


1Jtalie numbers in parentheses refer to Literature Cited, 
page 84. 


Pine seedlings have been set out in increasing numbers 
in the county for several years. About 250,000 were set 
out during the 1958-59 planting season. 

According to the U.S. Bureau of the Census, the value 
of all forest products sold in the county in 1954 averaged 
less than 25 cents per acre. In 1957, however, the esti- 
mated value of pulpwood sold was about $1 per acre. 
Competent foresters calculate that this figure is still far 
below the potential amount that could be derived from 
the sale of wood products in the county if suitable kinds 
of trees were grown. 

In 1954, 10,499 acres of woodland was pastured. The 
areas of woods range are scattered throughout the county. 
About three-fourths of the acreage used for woods range 
is covered by a hardwood-pine type of forest, and about 
one-fourth, by conifers. Some areas are occupied mainly 
by hardwoods, and forbs, rather than grasses, make up 
most of the rest of the vegetation. In many places woods 
range and tame pasture are within the same fenced area. 
Generally, the areas used for woodland range have 
stronger slopes than those used for tame pasture. In 
gome areas erosion is a hazard near the edges of woods 
that are grazed. Traffic and the bedding of livestock at 
these points cause much of the ground cover to be lost. 
The range plants are mainly little bluestem, lespedeza, 
tickclover, broomsedge, big bluestem, and panicum. 


Industries 


Douglasville has a rug factory, an asphalt plant, and 
a roofing plant. A quarry for granite rock aggregate is 
about 2 miles west of Douglasville. Developing sized 
stones from similar areas is a potential industry For the 
county. Many small shafts were sunk in search of gold 
before 1900, but they have not been worked for more 
than 50 years. Mica is abundant throughout the county 
and could be mined on a commercial scale. 

Many people who live in the county commute daily to 
jobs in Atlanta and other nearby cities. A much larger 
number of people are employed in industries in the 
county or in Atlanta and other nearby cities than are 
employed in farming and related activities. Many fami- 
lies have one or more members employed in industry, 
and they farm on a part-time basis. 


Transportation and Markets 


U.S. Highway No. 78 extends from east to west 
through the county. State Highways 5, 61, 92, and 166 
also pass through the county. All of these highways and 
many of the county roads are paved. Most of the other 
county roads are surfaced with sandy or gravelly mate- 
rials and are serviceable throughout the year. A line of 
the Southern Railway System crosses the county from 
east to west. 

Markets are available in Douglasville for corn, grain, 
and cotton. The State Farmers Market in Atlanta is only 
a few miles away, and many farmers use it as an outlet 
for their surplus vegetables, melons, fruits, and other 
produce. Sale barns where livestock are sold are located 
in Atlanta and Carrollton. No farm is more than 25 
miles from one of these sale barns. 
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Community Facilities 


Several grammar schools are located in the county. 
One high school at Douglasville serves the entire county. 
School buses cover practically every road and take stu- 
dents to and from school. The county has many Protes- 
tant churches. 

Electricity and telephone service are available to nearly 
all the farms in the county. Most of the homes have 
radio and television sets. Natural gas is supplied by two 
transmission lines that cross the county. 


Agriculture 


Farming has changed greatly in Douglas County dur- 
ing the past few years. Formerly, a general type of 
farming was practiced on most farms and the crops were 
mainly cotton and corn. Now, farming is more special- 
ized. Of the 890 farms in the county in 1954, 25 were 
poultry farms and 7 were dairy farms. There were 75 
vegetable farms, as compared to 22 in 1950, Also, in 
1954, cotton was reported grown on 174 farms, as com- 
pared to 460 farms in 1949 and 1,025 farms in 1939. 

In 1954, nearly 70 percent of the income from the sale 
of farm products was derived from the sale of livestock 
and livestock products. A total of 266,707 gallons of 
whole milk was sold, 209,496 dozen eggs, and 421,048 
chickens. Table 1 shows the acreage of the principal 
field crops, fruit and nut trees, and grapevines in speci- 
fied years. Table 2 shows the number of livestock on 
farms and gives information about livestock products 
sold. 

Farms are more mechanized than in former years. 
A total of 339 tractors was reported on 290 farms in 


Taste 1.— Acreage of the principal crops and number of 
fruit and nut trees and grapevines of bearing age 


Crop 1954 1949 1939 1929 
Acres Acres Acres Acres 
Corn for all purposes_-_----- 5,677 | 8, 361 | 14, 057 12, 289 
Cottone: 2225) eevecteee ah 1,274 | 3,983 | 7, 781 15, 386 
Oats threshed or combined_- 632 305 365 % 
Soybeans grown for all pur- 
Poses. sete Lasoo oe 490 632 1, 630 159 
Hay crops, excluding soy- 
beans, cowpeas, peanuts, 
and sorghum: 
Lespedeza__.--------- 1, 236 884. 110 Q) 
Small grains. --------- 534. 826 61 122 
Alfalfa, clover, and 
their mixtures_-_----- 157 107 (?) 33 
Other hay eut_-----.-- 256 413 33 117 
Number? | Number * | Number 4 | Niember 4 
Apple trees___.----------- 2,540 | 3,744] 5,173 |] 11, 120 
Peach trees___------------ I, 62 3, 447 7, 328 10, 738 
Pear trees___..----------- 436 450 784 653 
Fig treés__....------------ 475 915. 719 408 
Grapevines__.------------ 2,510 | 4,627] 3, 691 1, 460 
Peean trees (improved) - - --- 119 337 1, 170 133 


1 Not reported. 

2 Information not available (less than 3 farms reporting). 

3 For 1954, does not include data for farms with less than 20 trees 
or grapevines. 

‘Number in census years 1950, 1940, and 1930. 


TaBLeE 2.—Livestock on farms and dairy and poultry pro- 


ducts sold 
Livestock. 1954 1949 1939 1929 
Number Number Number Number 

Horses and mules__.... 689 1, 050 1, 633 1, 988 
Cattle and calyes__._-- 4, 554. 2, 597 2, 432 2, 592 
Milk cows_------- 1, 322 1, 154 1, 537 1, 587 
Hogs and pigs_.----.--- 2, 569 1, 598 1, 597 1, 078 
Chickens !__-_._------ 59,775 | 25,552 | 30, 333 31, 711 

Whole milk sold (gal- 
lon’) 2222s see 266, 707 | 125, 883 | 109, 132 34, 839 
Chickens sold_.__-__---- 421,048 | 51, 009 24, 388 21, 610 
Eggs sold (dozens)_.--- 209, 496 | 102, 090 |? 188, 628 | 2 226, 516 


1 Four months old and over. 2? Eggs produced (dozens). 
1954; 372 motortrucks, on 353 farms; and 485 automo- 
biles, on 484 farms. The number of farms less than 10 
acres in size has increased as farming has become more 
intensive, as vegetable crops have been grown more ex- 
tensively, and as farmers have taken part-time work else- 
where. In 1954, 287 farms were 9 acres or less in size, 
as compared to 189 farms in 1949, and only 7 farms were 
100 acres or more in size. A total of 635 farmers were 
full owners of their farms, 68 were part owners, and 187 
were tenants. 


Climate and Crops 


Its location at an altitude of 700 to 1,200 feet above 
sea level and closeness to the Atlantic Ocean cause Doug- 
las County to have a more moderate climate than might 
be expected from its latitude and its continental position. 
Summers are warm, but temperatures are not excessively 
high. During about 60 days of an average year, the 
maximum temperature equals or exceeds 90 degrees. A 
temperature of 100 degrees or higher is reached on an 
average of two times or less during the year. The high- 
est temperature on record in this part of the State is 108 
degrees, recorded on September 5, 1925. The minimum 
temperatures in summer range to the low seventies but 
usually are in the low sixties. Generally, temperatures 
at night are low enough to be comfortable. 

As is typical of winters in the southeastern United 
States, the winters in Douglas County are not severe for 
the crops grown. Freezing occurs on an average of about 
45 days in winter, and temperatures as low as 20 degrees 
may be expectéd on about 10 days each year. Tempera- 
tures below zero have never been recorded in Douglas 
County, and nearby weather stations have recorded only 
three such readings in more than 30 years. Based on 
average temperatures, January of 1940, with its average 
of 30 degrees, is the coldest month on record at Newnan, 
Ga., in nearby Coweta County. In no other month has 
the average temperature been below freezing. In this 
part of the State, the ground seldom freezes to a depth 
of more than 8 inches and rarely stays frozen more than 
4 days. 

The average length of the growing season in Douglas 
County is about 298 days. The average date of the last 
freezing temperature in spring is March 25, and the 
average date of the first frost in fall is November 9 (3). 
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Douglas County, with an annual average rainfall of 
more than 50 inches, has enough moisture for agriculture 
and related activities. In spite of this apparent abun- 
dant rainfall and the fairly even distribution throughout 
the year, dry spells of varying lengths do occur. These 
are usually more frequent late in summer and in autumn, 
when. long periods of mild, sunny weather are common. 
The total annual rainfall for this area has ranged from 
a low of 31.28 inches, recorded at Newnan, Ga., in 1954, 
to 82.20 inches, recorded in 1932 at Tallapoosa, Ga., which 
is about 20 miles west in Haralson County. Since 1940, 
the greatest amount of rainfall for any one month in 
Douglas County was 17.66 inches, recorded in November 
1948, and the least amount was 0.24 inch, recorded in 
October 1952. The greatest daily rainfall, 4.55 inches, 
was recorded in May 1948, A total of 4.54 inches was 
recorded in April 1957. 

Measurable snowfall occurs in Douglas County during 
less than one-half of the winters and is of minor impor- 
tance. The Jast snowfall of consequence occurred in 
March 1942, when 5.5 inches was measured at Newnan 
and 12 inches was measured at Tallapoosa. 

Observations of relative humidity and wind are not 
available for Douglas County, but records at Atlanta, 
about 20 miles east of Douglas County, show that humid- 
ity in the early part of the morning averages 75 to 85 
percent, and in the early part of the afternoon, from 51 
to 64 percent. The lower values for each are applicable 
to March and April. The higher morning humidities 
occur in July and August, and the higher afternoon 
values, in December and January. Wind velocity is mod- 
erate; the average hourly windspeeds range from 7.4 
miles per hour in August to 11.9 miles per hour in 
February. 

This range of rainfall, temperature, wind, and humid- 
ity makes the climate suitable for growing many differ- 
ent crops. The soil is usually wet throughout the winter 
and early in spring. Nevertheless, during some periods 
it is dry enough to permit tillage. 

Except for small grains, clover, and grasses, crops are 
usually planted and become established in April, May, 
and June. During that.time, moisture is normally favor- 
able for fieldwork and for seeds to germinate. Accord- 
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ing to records kept over a 10-year period (10), however, 
rainfall in excess of 1.5 inches per week can be expected 
13 times in 10 years during April, 9 times in May, and 
12 times in June. This amount of rainfall delays field- 
work materially, It may also cause considerable erosion 
because the soil is more likely to be bare during that 
period than at any other time of the year. 

As a rule, moisture conditions in fall are favorable for 
preparing a seedbed and for plants to germinate. In 
some years, however, there is ttle rain during the fall 
months. As a result, germination is retarded by lack of 
moisture and preparation of a seedbed is difficult in the 
less friable soils. 

The growing season, or frost-free period, in this county 
is long enough so that cotton, corn, grain sorghum, millet, 
tomatoes, watermelons, beans, potatoes, and similar crops 
can be planted over a period of many weeks and still 
have plenty of time to mature. The winters are mild 
anoigh so that fall-sown small grains survive well. If 
small grains are seeded early, they provide grazing for 
livestock during the winter, although their growth is slow 
from November 20 to February 20. 

Fescue, clover, and other perennial pasture plants make 
some growth during the winter when temperatures are 
above 40° F. There are normally enough low-tempera- 
ture hours during each winter to meet the minimum re- 
quirements for a dormant season for peaches and similar 
crops. 

The accompanying tables give useful information about 
the climate of Douglas County. Table 3 shows, by 
months, the average, absolute maximum, and absolute 
minimum temperatures and the average, lowest, and high- 
est rainfall. 

Table 4 gives the number of days per year, by months, 
that specified amounts of rainfall may be expected. 
Table 5 gives similar information for heavier rains. 
Table 6 shows the number of dry spells of 2, 4, and 6 
weeks’ duration, respectively, that may be expected 
throughout the year. 

By referring to table 7, one can estimate the chances 
of crops grown early in spring or late in fall being dam- 
aged by freezing temperatures (3). 


Tape 3.—Temperature and precipitation for Douglas County, Ga. 


Temperature! Precipitation 2 
Month 
Average| Absolute maximum Absolute minimum | Average |Dricst month and year Went month 
and year 

oF, a On Year oF, Year Inches Inches Year Inches Year 
December 44, 5 79 1952 10 1945 4. 39 1. 49 1946 8. 53 1951 
January __ 47.9 81 1949 9 1942 4, 69 2. 33 1951 9, 46 1947 
February_ 47.1 80 1954 3 1958 4.77 1. 30 1943 7.58 1956 
Wititefes. cece ae oe 46. 5 81 1949 3 1958 Lite Or nS we Reina osee hate dee le awe laies we eeu 
52, 4 93 1955 8 1943 6. 22 3. 40 1954 10. 92 1952 
61.8 91 1942 28} 1943, 1944, 4. 76 1. 53 1942 10. 72 1957 

1950 

69. 5 97 1941 35 1944 3. 28 . 66 1951 6. 67 1948 
61.2 97 1941 8 1943 T4967 | oeee ieee ea tet ale oo re Aes Se 


Sce footnote at end of table. 
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Taste 8.—Zemperature and precipitation for Douglas County, Ga—Continued 


Temperature ! Precipitation ? 
Month 
Aver- Absolute maximum Absolute minimum Aver- | Driest month and year| Wettest month 
age age and year 
oF, oF. Year oF, Year Inches Inches Year Fnches Year 
VUNG c 2 ace eeeeoessee zed 76.3 101 1944 44 1956 3.51 1. 16 1948 7. 12 1958 
VUVsstesssvceddeoed oet 78. 3 100 1944 51 1951 5. 26 . 55 1947 11, 33 1948 
Aupist=.2.o. 20 Secseesiex 77.5 100 | 19438, 1947, 51 1951 3. 70 . 55 1951 8. 29 1948 
1954 
Summer.__..---.------ 77.4 101 1944 44 1956 Teal tal decease aoesee easels 
September___..---------- 72. 1 100 | 1951, 1954 39 1949 3. 72 . 45 1947, 1955 8. 54 1957 
October. ...------------- 62. 1 97 1954 23 1954 2.17 . 24 1953 4, 63 1957 
November___--.--------- 50. 8 83 1950 2 1950 3. 54 .72 1949 17. 66 1948 
Pall.ffic-seeeeecceses 61. 6 100 1951, 1954 2 1950 OF 48. leone este sete sad | case odes seecce 
Ott nui SES eee 61.6 101 1944 2 1950 50. 01 31. 28 3 1954 82. 20 419382 
eee rns 
1 Temperature based on an 18-year record, through 1958. 3 From records at station at Newnan, Ga. 
2 Precipitation based on an 18-year record, through 1958. 4 From records at station at Tallapoosa, Ga. 


Tanie 4.—Average number of days per year (by months) with rainfall equal to or greater than the stated amounts 
[Based on 10-year record in the period 1949 through 1958] 


Rainfall Average number of days in— 
equal to 
or greater 
than— Jan, Feb. Mar. Apr. May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dee. | Annual 
Inches 
0.1 7 8 9 7 6 6 9 5 6 4 4 7 78 
25 5 5 6 5 5 4 6 3 4 3 4 5 55 
50 3 4 4 3 3 3 4 2 3 2 2 3 36 
a Ns a 
Tapie 5.—Total number of days in 10 years (by months) with rainfall equal to or greater than the stated amounts 
Cee 
Rainfall Total number of days in— 
equal to 
or greater 
than— Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dee. | Annual 
Inches 
1. 00 13 18 14 16 5 10 15 5 15 9 5 13 138 
2. 00 3 ub 2 4 1 2 2 1 6 2 0 2 26 
3. 00 0 0 2 1 0 0 1 0 0 0 0 1 5 
4, 00 0 0 1 1 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 2 


Periods free of precipita- 
tion equal to or 
greater than-—— 


May | June | July Dee. | Annual 


2 weeks._._._.--------- 5 59 
4 weeks__--.-.-_------- 0 10 
6 weeks_.__.----------- 0 2 


1 Period free of precipitation, as used here, means period with little or no precipitation, that is, not more than 0.25 inch per day. 
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Tanie 7.—Probabilities of last freezing temperatures in 
spring and first in fall? 


Severe 
freeze 


At least a 
moderate freeze 


At least a 
light freeze 


Probability 2 


1 Temperatures in a light freeze range from 28° through 32° F., 
and, as a rule, only the tenderest plants are killed. Temperatures 
in a moderate freeze range from 24° through 28° F., and most plants 


are damaged to some extent. Temperatures in a severe freeze are 
24° I. or less, and most cultivated plants are damaged heavily. 

2 Number of chances in 100 that event will occur. For example, 
in 50 years out of 100, or 1 year out of 2, a severe freeze will occur 
in spring after February 26; in 20 years out of 100, or 2 years out 
rs 10, at least a moderate freeze will occur in fall before Novem- 

er 10. 


ESTIMATING PROBABILITY OF DROUGHT DAMAGE 
TO A CROP 

Lists A and B can be used with table 8 to judge the 
likelihood that drought will damage a particular crop 
on a specified soil. In list A find the name of the crop 
and the average depth of its root zone. Then turn to 
list B, where total capacity of soils to hold moisture is 
given for 12-inch, 24-inch, and 36-inch depths. When 
you have learned the available moisture capacity of the 
soil down to the depths where roots of the crop will pene- 
trate, turn to table 8, where you are given the chances 
‘of drought days, by months, for 1-inch, 2-inch, 3-inch, 
4-inch, and 5-inch capacities. 

Suppose you want to know how likely it is that there 
will be dry days in July that will retard growth of gar- 
den vegetables on Madison gravelly fine sandy loams. 
In list A you note that vegetables have most of their 
roots in the top 12 inches of soil; therefore, in list B, you 
read under “12 inches of soil depth” and find that Madi- 
son gravelly fine sandy loams hold approximately 2 inches 
of available moisture to a depth of 12 inches. Then turn to 
table 8 and find the column giving 2 inches of moisture, and 
read under the “Probability” column the chances of days 
when drought will damage vegetables. The chances are 
1 in 10 there will be at least 19 drought days in July, 2 in 
10 that there will be at least 16 drought days, 3 in 10 that 
there will be at least 13 drought days, and 5 in 10 that there 
will be at least 8 drought days. 

Or, again, suppose you want to know the likelihood of 
dry days in June that will retard growth of corn if it is 
planted on State fine sandy loan. Corn has most of its 
roots in the top 24 inches (list A), and to that depth (list 
B) the State soil holds approximately 4 inches of mois- 
ture. By referring to table 8, under the 4-inch column, 
we can see that there will be at least 7 drought days for 
corn on this soil for half the time, or 5 years out of 10. 
Thus, you weigh the cost of growing corn against the 
chance of damage and then decide whether supplemental 
drainage should be considered. 


LIST A: Normal Root Zone tor Common Crops on Permeable 


Soil 
Highty percent of roots at depth not exceeding— 

12 inches 24 inches 86 inches 
Grasses (annual). Cantaloups. Alfalfa. 
Lespedeza (annual). Clover (crimson). Fruit trees, 
Most garden Clover (white). Kudzu. 

vegetables. Corn. Lespedeza 
Small grains. Cotton. sericea (per- 
Cowpeas. ennial). 


Grain sorghum. 
Lima beans. 
Soybeans. 
Tomatoes. 


LIST B: Total Available Moisture 
Approximate available 
moisture, in inches of 
water in soil from 
surface to— 
12-inch 24-inch 86-inch 


Soils depth depth depth 
Alluvial land___..--2-22--2- 2. 2 3 4 
Altavista fine sandy loam______.._- 1 3 5 


Appling sandy clay loam_-_____---- 
Appling sandy loam___----__--.--- 
Augusta silt loam___.--.-------.. 
Buncombe loamy sands-__.-_--.__- 
Chewaela soils. ...--------------- 
Colfax sandy loam___.------...--- 
Congaree soils___.--______-_------ 
Davidson clay loam_.__....-._---- 
Davidson loam_.___..-----.------ 
Helena sandy loam______.-.------ 
Lloyd clay loam_.....---.-22_---- 
Lloyd sandy loam. --_. 
Louisa fine sandy loam_ 
Louisburg complex_-_..----------- 
Madison gravelly fine sandy loam__ 
Madison gravelly sandy clay loam__ 
Mecklenburg sandy loam_________. 
Molena loamy sand_..--..-.-_---- 
Musella clay loam__.....-.------- 
Musella stony clay loam__.__-_--._- 
State fine sandy loam___-.---...-- 
Wehadkee silty clay loam-____--_-_- 
Wickham clay loam__.-.---------. 
Wickham fine sandy loam___.-..~-- 
Wilkes sandy loam_..------------ 


1 Roots generally do not penetrate below a depth of 24 inches. 
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Soil Associations 


In mapping a county or other large tract, it is fairly 
easy to see differences in the soils and landscape as one 
travels from place to place. There are many obvious 
differences, among them differences in the shape, gra- 
dient, and length of slopes; in the number and size of 
streams; in the width of the flood plains or valleys that 
border the streams; in the kinds of native plants; and 
even in the kinds of agriculture. With these obvious 
differences, there are less easily noticed differences in 
the patterns of soils. The soils differ along with the 
other parts of the environment. 

By drawing lines around the different patterns of 
soils on a small map, one may obtain a map of the soil 
associations or, as they are sometimes called, general soil 
areas. Such a map is useful to those who want only a 
general idea of the soils, who want to compare different 
parts of a county, or who want to locate large areas 
suitable for some particular kind of agriculture or other 
broad land use. 
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Tasie 8.—Probabilities of drought days on soils of different 
moisture-storage capacity 


Minimum drought days if soil has 
a moisture-storage capacity of 2 
Month ! Probability = oe, 
1 2 3 4 5 

inch |inches | inches |inches |inches 
April_.--__-- Lin 10_--___- 15 0 0 0 0 
2in 10_...--- 12 0 0 0 0 
3 in 1O.-_-_-- 10 0 0 0 0 
& i WO. 7 0 0 0 0 
May..------ Lin 10.__-__- 24 21 15 8 0 
2in 10.-___-- 21 7 10 0 0 
3 in 1Q.--____ 19 14 7 0 0 
5 in 10.____-- 15 9 0 0 0 
June__------ lin 10.__---- 24 23 22 20 15 
2in 10.-.-.-- 21 20 18 15 10 
Bin 10__..___ 19 17 16 12 ve 
5 in 10._--__-- 16 13 11 7 0 
DULY seecoee se lin 10_____-- 21 19 18 18 17 
2in 10___._.. 19 16 14 13 11 
3 in 10.____-_ 17 13 11 9 6 
5 in 10.____-- | 18 8 6 0 0 
August. - Lin 10_.____- 22 20 18 17 16 
24 Ws. oe 20 16 13 12 1l 
3 in 10.__--_-_ 17 12 9 8 7 
fig ae 0) ae 13 8 0 0 0 
September...) 1 in 10_._---- 24 23 21 19 18 
2in 10_______ 21 19 16 14 12 
3in 10.._.2-- 19 16 13 10 8 
Sin 10l es 16 aie 7 0 0 
October... _ Lin 10. ____- 28 26 26 25 24 
24 Ons ats 24. 20 18 16 14 
Coie t) 2 er 20 15 12 10 7 
5 in 10..___-- 14 8 0 0 0 


1 Months of January, February, March, November, and December 
are not shown because crops are rarely damaged by drought in 
these months. 

2 Storage capacity of soil is expressed as the depth of water that 
a soil can hold and make available to plants. 


The four principal soil associations in Douglas County 
are shown in figure 2. Within each of these associations, 
the pattern of soils is fairly uniform, although a few 
areas of other soils may be included. A brief description 
of the four soil associations follows. 


Association 1 


Micaceous soils on broad to narrow ridges highly dis- 
sected by branching drainageways: Madison, Louisa 


This association consists of very gently sloping to 
sloping, micaceous soils on broad to narrow interstream 
divides. The soils that have the strongest slopes occur 
along the numerous branching drainageways that join 
in a dendritic pattern. In most places the flood plains 
along these drainageways are narrow. Most of the 
acreage in the association is made up of gravelly fine 
sandy loams, but the soils in a few areas are cobbly or 
stony. The soils in a large acreage are severely eroded, 

§69565—61——2 


and the texture of their surface soil is gravelly sandy 
clay loam. 

This association covers most of the southern half of 
the county. It occupies about 59 percent of the total 
acreage in the county. 

The dominant soils in the association—the Madison 
and Louisa—have formed in materials weathered chiefly 
from mica schists. In these soils bedrock is at a depth 
greater than 25 feet in most places. The Madison soils 
occupy about 70 percent of the association. They are 
mostly on gently sloping interstream divides. These 
soils are well drained and have a thick B horizon con- 
sisting of red clay. 

The Louisa soils make up about 20 percent of the 
association. They are on the slopes along drainageways 
and are somewhat excessively drained. The Louisa soils 
differ from the Madison soils chiefly in that they have 
a thin and discontinuous B horizon. 

Appling and Louisburg soils and areas of Alluvial 
lands occupy about 10 percent of the association. The 
Appling soils are on the lower parts of the divides and 
on toe slopes. They have a yellower subsoil than the 
Madison soils and a less micaceous profile. The Louis- 
burg soils have stronger slopes than the other soils and 
are generally shallow and somewhat excessively drained. 
The areas of Alluvial lands are along drainageways. In 
these areas drainage ranges from somewhat poor to mod- 
erately good and the texture of the soil materials ranges 
from loamy sand to silt loam. Loamy sand is dominant. 

About 85 percent of the acreage in the association is 
woodland. The trees are mainly loblolly and shortleaf 
pines, which grow in old, abandoned fields. Most of the 
farms are small and are operated part time by the owner. 
They are mainly general farms, but on a few farms, 
dairy cattle, beef cattle, or poultry provide the principal 
source of farm income. Truck patches, where lima beans, 
tomatoes, cantaloups, and similar crops are grown, are 
common on the smoother ridgetops. Yields of these 
crops are fairly high. 


Association 2 


Reddish, clayey sotls from baste and acidic rocks on 
broken, irregular ridges dissected by numerous drainage- 
ways: Musella, Lloyd, Davidson 


This association consists of soils on smooth to rolling 
interstream divides. The slopes along the numerous 
drainageways are generally irregular and steep. The 
flood plains along the drainageways vary in width, but 
in most places they are narrow. The soils in most of 
the association are severely eroded. The association is 
in the northwestern corner of the county. It occupies 
about 15 percent of the acreage in the county. 

The dominant soils in this association—the Musella, 
Lloyd, and Davidson—have formed in materials weath- 
ered from basic rocks, chiefly diorite, hornblende gneiss, 
and diabase. In these soils depth to bedrock ranges from 
about 2 feet in the Musella soils to more than 10 feet 
in the Davidson soils. 

The Musella soils make up about 40 percent of the 
association. They generally have irregular slopes and 
are well drained. The texture of the surface layer is 
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Figure 2.—Soil associations of Douglas County, Ga. 


1. Micaceous soils on broad to narrow ridges highly dissected by branching drainageways: Madison, Louisa. 
2. Reddish, clayey soils from basic and acidic rocks on broken, irregular ridges dissected by numerous drainageways: Musella, 


Lloyd, Davidson. 


3. Brownish or red and yellow, mottled soils from granitic rocks on broad, rolling divides: Appling, Louisburg. 
4, Alluvial lands on nearly level flood plains and on the adjoining gently rolling stream terraces: Alluvial lands, Wickham, Congaree. 


clay loam. The B horizon is thin and discontinuous and 
consists of dark-red clay. 

The Lloyd soils occupy about 17 percent of the asso- 
ciation. They have smooth slopes and are well drained. 
The surface layer ranges in texture from clay loam to 
sandy loam, and the soils have a thick B horizon of 
dark-red clay. 

About 18 percent of the association consists of David- 
son soils. These soils also have smooth, mild slopes and 
are well drained. The surface layer is dark reddish- 
brown clay loam or loam, and the B horizon is thick 
and consists of dark-red clay. 

Minor areas included in the association are occupied 
by Madison, Appling, Louisburg, Wilkes, Helena, and 


Mecklenburg soils and by Alluvial lands. These soils 
make up about 30 percent of the association. The Madi- 
son and Appling soils are deep and well drained. They 
have formed from materials weathered from acidic rocks. 
The Louisburg and Wilkes soils are shallow and some- 
what excessively drained. They have a thin and dis- 
continuous B horizon. The Helena soils are somewhat, 
poorly drained and have a subsoil of mottled, plastic 
clay. The Mecklenburg soil is moderately deep and mod- 
erately well drained. It has a subsoil of yellowish-red, 
plastic clay. The areas of Alluvial lands are along 
drainageways. In these areas drainage ranges from some- 
what poor to moderately good. 
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About 75 percent of the acreage in this association is 
in woods, and 14 percent is cropped. The rest is pastured 
or idle. Most of the farms are small and are operated 
part time by the owner. They are mainly general farms, 
but a few farms are used chiefly for raising beef cattle. 
The farms are largely nonmechanized. Cotton, corn, and 
annual hay are the principal crops. 


Association 3 


Brownish or red and yellow, mottled soils from granitic 
rocks on broad, rolling divides: Appling, Lowisburg 


This association is made up of gently sloping soils on 
broad, interstream divides. The areas are highly dis- 
sected by the heads of drainageways that reach almost 
to the tops of the ridges. The flood plains along the 
drainageways are narrow. The soils are mainly loamy 
sands or sandy loams. In a few areas the soils are 
pels eroded and have a surface layer of sandy clay 
oam. 

The association occupies about 14 percent of the county. 
It extends from near the town of Winston, along U.S. 
Highway No. 78, to beyond Lithia Springs. About 75 
percent of it is south and east of the highway. 

The dominant soils in the association—the Appling 
and Louisburg—have formed in materials weathered from 
granitic rocks. Depth to bedrock ranges from a few 
inches in some of the Louisburg soils to more than 5 
feet in the Appling soils. 

The Appling soils make up about 60 percent of the 
association. They are well drained and are on smoothly 
sloping ridges. In areas that are not severely eroded, 
these soils have a surface layer of sandy loam. In 
severely eroded areas the surface layer is sandy clay 
loam. The subsoil consists of red and yellow, mottled 
sandy clay. 

The Louisburg soils make up about 20 percent of the 
association, They are shallow over bedrock and are 
somewhat excessively drained. These soils are on smooth 
divides or on steep, broken slopes. Unlike the Appling 
soils, they generally have a thin and discontinuous B 
horizon in most places. Some areas are stony. 

Minor areas included in the association are occupied 
by Madison, Louisa, Musella, and Lloyd soils and by 
Alluvial lands. The Madison soils are gravelly and 
have a thick subsoil of red clay. They have formed in 
materials weathered from mica schist. The Louisa soils 
also formed in materials weathered from mica schist. 
They have a thin and discontinuous B horizon. The 
Musella and Lloyd soils are more clayey than the Madi- 
son and Lonisa soils and have formed primarily in ma- 
terials weathered from basic rocks. The Musella soils 
are shallow and have a thin and discontinuous B horizon. 
The Lloyd soils are deep and have a thick B horizon. 
The soil materials in the areas of Alluvial lands consist 
of alluvium of various textures. These areas are on 
flood plains. 

About 55 percent of the acreage in this association is 
in woods, 22 percent is in crops, and 6 percent is in 
pasture. The rest is in urban or suburban areas. Most 
of the farms are small and are operated part time by 
the owner. They are mainly general farms, but, on a few, 


dairy cattle, swine, and poultry provide the main source 
of farm income. Lima beans, tomatoes, cantaloups, and 
watermelons are grown in a few places. The yields are 
generally moderate to high. 


Association 4 


Alluvial lands on nearly level flood plains and on the 
adjoining gently rolling stream terraces: Alluwial lands, 
Wickham, Congaree 


This association is along the larger streams in the 
county. Most of the soils of the flood plains included 
in the association have a surface layer of loamy sand, 
fine sandy loam, or silt loam, but a few have a surface 
layer of silty clay loam. The soils of the stream ter- 
races generally have a surface layer of fine sandy loam, 
but the surface layer of the Augusta soil is silt loam. 
In areas that are severely eroded, the texture of the 
surface layer is clay loam. 

All of these soils have formed in alluvial, or trans- 
ported, materials. Those on the flood plains have formed 
in alluvium of recent origin and have no recognizable 
horizons. Those on the stream terraces have formed in 
older alluvium. Their soil materials have been in place 
long enough so that all of the soils have recognizable 
horizons. In a few the development of horizons is far 
advanced. In most places bedrock is at a depth of more 
than 25 feet. 

This association occupies about 12 percent of the 
county. The areas are along the Chattahoochee River 
and Anneewakee Creek in the southeastern part of the 
county and along Gothards Creek in the north-central 
part. 

Alluvial lands, which together make up about 40 per- 
cent of this association, are on flood plains. They are 
moderately well drained to somewhat poorly drained. 
The soil materials consist mainly of sandy loam but 
vary in texture. As a result, the profiles vary from 
place to place. 

The Wickham soils, on the higher stream terraces, 
make up about 16 percent of the association. They have 
distinct horizons. The surface layer is fine sandy loam, 
and the subsoil is red clay. 

The Congaree soils, on wide flood plains, occupy about 
12 percent of the association. They are well drained. 
The Congaree soils have a surface layer of brown silt 
loam or fine sandy loam. The profile is fairly uniform. 

Less extensive soils included in the association are 
the Buncombe, Chewacla, Wehadkee, Altavista, Augusta, 
and State, which together occupy about 32 percent of 
the total acreage. The Buncombe, Chewacla, and Wehad- 
kee soils are on flood plains. The Buncombe soils are 
somewhat sandy and are excessively drained, and the 
Chewacla soils are loamy and are somewhat poorly 
drained. The Wehadkee soil, a silty clay loam, is poorly 
drained. 

The Altavista, Augusta, and State soils are on low 
stream terraces. The Altavista soil has a mottled sub- 
soil and is moderately well drained. The Augusta soil 
also has a mottled subsoil and is somewhat poorly 
drained. The State soil is well drained. It has only 
weak horizon development, but it has a strong-brown 
subsoil. 
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About 63 percent of the acreage in this association is 
in woods, 22 percent is in pasture (fig. 3), and 15 percent 
is in crops. The farms are generally larger than farms 
in other parts of the county. They are mainly dairy 
farms or farms on which beef cattle are the principal 
source of farm income. Corn is grown chiefly for feed 
for the livestock. The farms are highly productive and 
are mechanized. Most of them are operated by the 
owner. 
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Figure 3.—Dairy heifers grazing on a pasture of fescue and white- 
clover. This pasture is typical of those on farms within associa- 
tion 4, The soil is Augusta silt loam. 


How a Soil Survey is Made 


The scientist who makes a soil survey examines the 
soils in the field, classifies them according to the facts 
he observes, and maps their boundaries on an aerial 
photograph or other map. 

Fiero Srupy.—The scientist bores or digs many 
holes to see what the soils are like. The holes are not 
spaced in a regular pattern but are located according 
to the lay of the land. Most of them are not more 
than a quarter of a mile apart, and some are much closer. 
The scientist also observes the soils in road cuts and 
other excavations. 

In most soils there are several distinct layers, called 
horizons, which collectively are known as the sod profile. 
Each layer is studied to see how it differs from others 
in the profile and to learn things about the soil that will 
influence its capacity to support the growth of plants. 
Color, texture, structure, and consistence are among the 
most important soil characteristics examined. 

Most of the terms used by scientists to describe the 
soils are familiar and are readily understood without 
specialized knowledge. Some of the terms and symbols 
need explanation and are discussed in the following 

aragraphs. Others are defined in the Glossary at the 

ack of the report. 

Color is expressed in words and in Munsell notations; 
for example, gray (LOYR 5/1). The Munsell notations 
record color more precisely than can be done in words 
and are primarily for the use of soil scientists. Unless 
otherwise stated, the color given for a soil is its color 
when moist. Color is normally related to the amount of 
organic matter. The darker the surface soil, as a rule, 
the more organic matter it contains. Streaks and spots 


of gray, yellow, and brown in the lower layers generally 
indicate poor drainage and poor aeration. 

Texture, or the content of sand, silt, and clay in the 
soil, is determined by the way the soil feels when rubbed 
between the fingers. It is also checked by Jaboratory 
analysis. Texture determines how well the soil retains 
moisture, plant nutrients, and fertilizer and whether it is 
easy or difficult to cultivate, 

Structure is the way the individual soil particles are 
arranged or grouped together in larger aggregates and 
the amount of pore space between aggregates. The soil 
aggregates may be granular, blocky, platelike, or have 
other forms. The size of the aggregates, their shape, and 
the pore space between them determme how water and 
air move through the soil and how well roots penetrate. 
If the pores are large, much water and air will move 
through the soil; if the pores are small, water is stored. 

Consistence, or the tendency of the soil to crumble or 
to stick together, indicates whether the soil is easy or 
difficult to keep open and porous under cultivation. Con- 
sistence is described according to how sticky or how 
plastic the soils are when wet; how friable or firm they 
are when moist; and how soft or hard they are when 
dry. If moisture conditions are not stated in using a 
term for consistence, the moisture condition is that under 
which the particular term is defined. Thus, “friable,” 
used without a statement of moisture content, means 
friable when moist; “hard,” if used alone, means hard 
when dry; and “plastic,” used alone, means plastic when 
wet. 

Other characteristics observed in the course of the 
field study and considered in classifying the soils include 
the following: The depth of the soil over bedrock or a 
compact layer; the presence of gravel or stones in 
amounts that will influence cultivation; the steepness and 
pattern of slopes; the degree of erosion; the nature of 
the underlying material and of the parent material from 
which the soil formed; and the acidity or alkalinity of 
the soil as measured by chemical tests. 

Crassrrication.—On, the basis of the characteristics 
observed by the survey team or determined by labora- 
tory tests, soils are classified by series, types, and phases. 
Miscellaneous land types are areas of land that have little 
or no true soil or that have no uniformity in the arrange- 
ment of horizons. Rock outcrop, Gullied Jand and Allu- 
vial lands are examples of miscellaneous Jand types 
mapped in Douglas County. 

The soil type is the basic classification unit. A soil 
type may consist of several phases. Soil types that are 
similar in most characteristics are grouped into soil series. 
As an example, the Wickham series consists of two soil 
types, subdivided into four phases, as follows: 

Series: 
Wickham. 

Types: 
Wickham fine sandy loam. 
Wickham clay loam. 

Phases: 
Wickham fine sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded. 
Wickham fine sandy loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, eroded. 
Wickham clay loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, severely eroded. 
Wickham clay loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, severely eroded. 

Soil type —Soils that have the same texture in the 
surface layer and that are similar in kind, thickness, and 
arrangement of soil layers are classified as one soil type. 
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Soil series—Two or more soil types that differ in the 
texture of the surface layer but that are otherwise similar 
in kind, thickness, and arrangement of soil layers are 
normally designated as a soil series. In a given area, 
however, it frequently happens that a soil series is repre- 
sented by only one soil type. Each series is generally 
named for the place near which it was first mapped. 

Soil phase-—Because of differences other than in kind, 
thickness, and arrangement of layers, some soil types are 
divided into two or more phases. Variations in slope, 
in frequency of rock outcrops, in degree of erosion, in 
depth of the soil over the substratum, or in natural drain- 
age are examples of characteristics that may justify di- 
viding a soil type into different phases. 

The soil phase (or the soil type if it has not been 
subdivided) is the unit shown on the soil map. It is the 
unit that has the narrowest range of characteristics. 
Use and soil management practices, therefore, can be spe- 
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cified in more detail for it than for soil series or yet 
broader groups that contain more variation. 


Descriptions of Soils 


In this section the soils of Douglas County are de- 
scribed in detail and their use and suitability for agri- 
culture are discussed. Under each soil series a typical 
soil of the series is described. Following each series 
deseription are listed the mapping units that consist 
wholly or partly of soils of that series. The location 
and distribution of these soils are shown on the soil map 
at the back of this report. 

To make the soil descriptions concise and exact, it was 
necessary to use some technical terms. These terms are 
defined im the Glossary. 

The approximate acreage, proportionate extent, and 
uses of the soils in 1957 are given in table 9. 


TABLE 9.—Approximate acreage, proportionate extent, and uses of soils in the year 1957 


Soil County Percent | Cropland | Pasture | Woodland Tdle Urban 
total farmstead ' 
Alluvial land: Acres Acres Acres Acres Acres Acres 
Moderately well drained_=-.-....-------.----- 2, 250 17 150 800 1, 250 0 50 
Somewhat poorly drained B 4, 500 3. 5 200 300 3, 900 0 100 
Loeal alluvial land____-__-----.--..--------_- 205 .2 50 0 150 0 5 
Altavista fine sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded_ 885 .7 400 150 250 50 35 
Appling sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded___- 5, 150 4.0 2, 300 500 1, 100 600 650 
Appling sandy loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, eroded__. 7, 650 5. 9 2, 300 300 3, 400 800 850 
Appling sandy loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes, eroded__ 3, 250 2.5 50 50 2, 900 0 250 
Appling sandy clay loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, 

severely eroded__-_-_-------------.-.------2---- 750 .6 0 250 450 0 50 
Appling sandy clay loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes, 

SOVerEly GfOd Gd 2 eats cen ec pasa eousawadee 640 oO 50 0 550 0 40 
Augusta silt loam__..----------------------e ee 250 .2 50 150 50 0 0 
Buncombe loamy sands, 0 to 6 percent slopes. ___.___ 670 25 0 0 650 0 20 
Chewacla soils... ss. ssecdutseeasevcsses hee cece 1, 440 11 300 250 850 0 40 
Colfax sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes___..-_____- 260 G2 0 50 150 50 10 
Congaree soils 2222125 2 ob eee ee 2, 050 1.6 1, 100 100 800 0 50 
Davidson loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded_______- 155 1 100 0 0 50 5 
Davidson loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, eroded_______ 260 2 200 0 50 0 10 
Davidson clay loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, severely 

CrOded ss oe eu ge eee te Seen he coed 210 .2 200 0 0 0 10 
Davidson clay loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, severely 

CTrOded 2 a ste ee ee tee Be ee 260 2 50 50 50 100 10 
Davidson clay loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes, very 

severely eroded__--.--..-.--------__- ~~ a eee 105 .1 0 0 50 50 5 
Gullledilandz ss c2. ec soso eee ea ee toot 350 2B (besecceues|Dusctevine|sicedcecex|scocsoes cu) ete. sles 
Helena sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded ____ 155 1 50 0 50 50 5 
Helena sandy loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, eroded. ___ 205 2 50 50 50 50 5 
Helena soils, 6 to 10 percent slopes, severely eroded_ 205 2 0 0 150 50 5 
Lloyd sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded______ 155 a 100 0 50 0 5 
Lloyd sandy loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, eroded____. 315 ce 100 50 100 50 15 
Lloyd sandy loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes, eroded_.__ 515 4 0 50 400 50 15 
Lloyd clay loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, severely eroded. 540 4 100 100 200 100 40 
Lloyd clay loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, severely 

CrOded st et Sass ose tee As eee BEG aes) 990 .8 100 150 600 50 90 
Lloyd clay loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, very severely 

Orodedtess.ccetisd eit saee elect sei ceced onus 2 105 ma | 0 0 100 0 5 
Lloyd clay loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes, severely 

CTOMEd ei ee eR ea eed he te 535 4 50 100 350 0 35 
Lloyd clay loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes, very severely 

SLOdEd shoo Sse eo be eo Settee te eaaee 205 we 50 0 150 0 5 
Louisa fine sandy loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes._.___ 630 “5 0 0 600 0 30 
Louisa fine sandy loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes. _____ 10, 200 7.9 0 0 9, 800 0 400 
Louisa fine sandy loam, 25 to 40 percent slopes _____ 6, 150 4.8 0 0 5, 900 0 250 
Louisa fine sandy loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes, eroded_ 730 .6 200 150 250 100 30 
Louisa fine sandy loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes, eroded_ 410 .3 50 50 250 50 10 
Louisburg complex, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded__-__ 275 .2 50 50 100 50 25 


See footnote at end of table. 
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TABLE 9.—Approximate acreage, proportionate extent, and uses of soils in the year 1987—Continued 


Soil County Percent | Cropland | Pasture | Woodland Idle Urban 
total farmstead! 
Acres Acres Acres Acres Aeres Acres 
Louisburg complex, 6 to 10 percent slopes, eroded___- 1, 350 1.0 200 100 850 00 
Louisburg complex, 10 to 15 percent slopes, eroded___ 1,275 10 50 50 1, 050 50 75 
Louisburg stony complex, 10 to 40 percent slopes- - -- 1,770 L4 50 100 1, 400 150 70 
Madison gravelly fine sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent 

slopes, erodeds2. Soles ol ee se Seth Se ee 3, 850 3.0 1, 000 300 1, 100 1, 100 350 
Madison gravelly fine sandy loam, 6 to 10 percent 

SlOPOS soo Sjesass ato eee stuf eS 315 22 0 0 300 0 15 
Madison gravelly fine sandy loam, 6 to 10 percent 

slopes, eroded © oo creo nS wee i eee eee eek ances 9, 600 7.4 2, 000 1, 000 4, 500 1, 400 700 
Madison gravelly fine sandy loam, 10 to 15 percent 

slopes 2S. ee eee ek eet rains 410 3 0 0 400 0 10 
Madison gravelly fine sandy loam, 10 to 15 percent 

slopes, eroded 0.5 soto s tte e es stecedes cece ee 6, 900 5. 4 300 700 5, 000 400 500 
Madison gravelly fine sandy loam, 15 to 25 percent 

Ca) 0 == eg ee 2, 300 1.8 0 0 2, 200 0 100 
Madison gravelly fine sandy loam, 15 to 25 percent 

slopes) .eroded 2 ie eS ee ed ete 11, 600 9.0 0 300 10, 400 200 700 
Madison gravelly sandy clay loam, 2 to 6 percent 

slopes, severely eroded__.-__-._----------------- 550 4 100 100 150 150 50 
Madison gravelly sandy clay loam, 6 to 10 percent 

slopes, severely eroded__..._-_..-..------+------ 6, 900 5. 4 250 600 4, 900 650 500 
Madison gravelly sandy clay loam, 6 to 10 percent 

slopes, very severely eroded__..-_--_--~-_-~------ 310 +2 0 50 200 50 10 
Madison gravelly sandy clay loam, 10 to 15 percent 

slopes, severely eroded___________-.------------- 10, 270 8.0 150 700 8, 200 650 570 
Madison gravelly sandy clay loam, 10 to 15 percent 

slopes, very severely eroded__-.-_-.---__-------- 2, 600 2.0 0 0 2, 400 100 100 
Madison gravelly sandy clay loam, 15 to 25 percent 

slopes, severely eroded._..-.-.-.-.--.----------- 1, 350 1.0 0 250 900 150 50 
Madison gravelly sandy clay loam, 15 to 25 percent 

slopes, very severely eroded__..._..-.----------- 260 .2 0 0 250 0 10 
Mecklenburg sandy loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, 

CPOded azn boo- tees Secale eoe eee See 260 2 100 50 50 50 10 
Molena loamy sand, 2 to 6 percent slopes_____-_._-_- 105 1 50 50 0 0 5 
Molena loamy sand, 6 to 10 percent slopes_-..__._.- 155 al 0 50 50 50 5 
Musella clay loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, eroded - - - 1, 370 Ll 100 50 800 350 70 
Musella clay loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes, eroded _ _ _ 640 5 50 50 400 100 40 
Musella clay loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes, eroded - __ 1, 470 Ll 0 50 1, 300 50 70 
Musella stony clay loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, eroded_ 210 2 0 0 100 100 10 
Musella stony clay loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes, 

BEOC SU oh cel cece & Cal a Bed a he Orne a ofeirds 420 23 0 50 150 200 20 
Musella stony clay loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes, 

eroded 22a et eee asco eee ee oe 210 2 0 0 150 50 10 
Musella stony fine sandy loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes_ 2, 000 1.6 50 50 1, 700 100 100 
Rock outcrop. os... oss eed eee bes Poe seeks e ees 500 SR NOE te eee le ee Se cule ee tte: | deat hin el at ala ae 
State fine sandy loam, 0 to 6 percent slopes_--...-_- 205 2 50 100 5 0 5 
Wehadkee silty clay loam_____.------------------- 1, 650 1.3 0 0 1, 600 0 50 
Wickham fine sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, 

CROdEd vais cisnatne ease leet obee Sete eee 1, 600 12 250 1, 150 100 0 100 
Wickham fine sandy loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, 

CTOdEO ys aoe aes ee ota ee Lape cee oe 215 2 50 100 50 0 15 
Wickham clay loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, severely 

GlOded cae cece ete cece e skeen tee eee nee 215 2 50 100 50 0 15 
Wickham clay loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, severely 

OPOdedi 2... testo hescec pees neo se ee se et ees 160 1 100 50 0 0 10 
Wilkes sandy loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, eroded___- 265 2 50 50 100 50 15 
Wilkes stony sandy loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes, 

eroded sc coat ckt oe eee eee ede oS 530 .4 0 50 350 100 30 

Wateiegocnececcedewcocaceseesencteeeceegle 1, 24 LO) et ae te eee belted ted Seat seat on |Sesese ee 
TOtalels oo eee ere ARS Bes 128, 640 100. 0 13, 400 9, 950 86, 900 8, 650 7, 650 


1 Includes acreage in roads. 


Alluvial Land 


Alluvial land consists of layers of sediment that have 
been deposited on level or nearly level flood plains by 
water. The areas are subject to change as the result of 
the periodic overflow of streams. The soil materials in 
most areas have remained in place long enough, how- 


ever, for plants to become established. The deposits are 
too recent for a soil profile to have had time to develop. 
In Douglas County this land type is represented by 
Alluvial land, moderately well drained; Ailuvial land, 
somewhat poorly drained; and Local alluvial land. 
Alluvial land, moderately well drained (0 to 2 per- 
cent slopes) (Alm).—This miscellaneous land type is widely 
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distributed along small streams in the county. It con- 
sists of deep, moderately well drained, strongly acid 
mixed alluvium deposited on nearly level flood plains. 
Most of the alluvium has been moved only a few hun- 
dred yards from its source or, at most, only a few miles. 
The areas are flooded occasionally. 

This land type occurs with Congaree, Chewacla, and 
Buncombe soils. In a few places it includes areas of 
these soils that are too small or too intricately mixed 
to be separated. The texture of Alluvial Jand, mod- 
erately well drained, is much more variable than that of 
the nearby soils. 

This land type consists mainly of light yellowish- 
brown to light brownish-gray loamy sand and sandy. 
loam. In many places, however, it has scattered layers 
throughout that range in texture from coarse sand to 
silty clay loam. Coarse mottles or splotches are com- 
mon at depths below 24 inches. 

The supplies of organic matter and available plant 
nutrients are low to medium in this land type. Crops 
grown on the areas respond well to fertilizer and com- 
monly make moderate to high yields. Runoff is slow, 
and permeability and the rate of infiltration are rapid. 
The moisture-supplying capacity is high. 

Because it is nearly level, and because permeability, 
tilth, and the rate of infiltration are generally favorable, 
Alluvial land, moderately well drained, is suited to 
sprinkler irrigation. A supply of water is nearby. The 
areas are also suitable for impounding water for farm 
ponds. 

The land is suited to pasture and to a limited number 
of crops grown locally. It can be used for row crops 
every year if an occasional cover crop is grown to main- 
tain the supply of organic matter and good soil tilth. 
(Capability unit IIw-2; woodland group 2.) 

Alluvial land, somewhat poorly drained (0 to 2 per- 
cent slopes) (Alp)—-This miscellaneous land type is more 
poorly drained and has a higher water table than Allu- 
vial land, moderately well drained. It is also grayer, 
commonly overflows more frequently and for longer peri- 
ods, and has a greater number of mottles nearer the 
surface. The areas are widely distributed along small 
streams in the county. 

The supply of organic matter in this land type is low 
to moderately high, and the supply of available plant 
nutrients is low to medium. Crops grown on the areas 
respond well to fertilizer, and yields are usually mod- 
erate to high. Surface runoff is slow. Both the rate 
of infiltration and permeability are moderate to rapid, 
and the moisture-supplying capacity is high. Except in 
a few wet spots, tilth is generally good. Ditching is 
required to remove excess surface water and to improve 
internal soil drainage. 

Because it is nearly level and permeability, tilth, and 
the rate of infiltration are generally favorable, Alluvial 
land, somewhat poorly drained, is suited to sprinkler 
irrigation. It has a supply of water nearby. The areas 
are also suitable for impounding water for farm ponds. 

This land type is suited to pasture and to a limited 
number of crops grown locally. It can be used for culti- 
vated crops every year if an occasional cover crop is 
included in the cropping system to maintain the supply 


of organic matter and good soil tilth. (Capability unit 
IIIw-2; woodland group 2.) 

Local alluvial land (2 to 6 percent slopes) (Sne).—This 
miscellaneous land type consists of deposits of sandy 
loam or of materials of variable texture that have washed 
from nearbly slopes. The deposits range in depth from 
10 to 20 inches. They overlie Madison, Appling, Lloyd, 
or Colfax soils that have slightly altered profiles. In 
most places the material that has washed in is similar to 
that in the original surface layer of the underlying soil, 
and it is difficult to determine which material is the 
alluvial material. 

This land is deep, well drained to moderately well 
drained, and strongly acid. It has slightly concave 
slopes ranging from 2 to 6 percent. The original vege- 
tation was oak, hickory, poplar, and pine. 

The supply of organic matter is low to medium in this 
land, and the supply of available plant nutrients is 
medium. Tilth is good. Crops respond well to fertilizer, 
and yields are commonly moderate to high. Runoff is 
slow, and permeability and the rate of infiltration are 
moderate. The moisture-supplying capacity is high. 
Local alluvial land occurs in small areas throughout the 
county. If there is an adequate supply of water nearby, 
it is suited to sprinkler irrigation. It is suited to most 
of the crops grown locally and can be cultivated every 
year if cover crops are grown occasionally to help main- 
tain the supply of organic matter and good soil tilth. 
(Capability unit I-1; woodland group 2.) 


Altavista Series 


The Altavista series consists of deep, moderately well 
drained, strongly acid, loamy soils formed on low-stream 
terraces. The soils have slopes ranging from 2 to 6 
percent, but slopes are commonly about 3 percent. Most 
areas have been cultivated and are now used for pasture 
or cultivated crops. The original vegetation was oak, 
hickory, poplar, gum, maple, and loblolly and shortleaf 
pines. 

These soils occur with Augusta, Wickham, and Appling 
soils. The subsoil in the Altavista soils is not so gray 
as that of the Augusta soil nor so red as that of the 
Wickham soils. The Altavista soils have formed in old 
alluvium, and the Appling soils, in materials from 
weathered bedrock. 

The supply of organic matter is low to medium in 
these soils, and the supply of available plant nutrients 
is low. Crops respond well to fertilizer. 

Only one soil of this series—Altavista fine sandy loam, 
2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded—is mapped in this county. 

Altavista fine sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded 
(AkB2).—This deep, moderately well drained soil occurs 
in small areas along the rivers and larger creeks in the 
county. It is on low stream terraces. A description of a 
profile, taken in a moist area, follows: 

A, 0 to 8 inches, pale-olive (SY 6/3) fine sandy loam; weak, 
fine, granular structure; soft, very friable, or non- 
sticky; many plant roots; strongly acid; clear, wavy 
boundary; 5 to 9 inches thick. 

B, 8 to 20 inches, light olive-brown (2.5Y 5/4) sandy clay 
loam; moderate, fine, subangular blocky structure; 


friable; many fine roots; strongly acid; clear, wavy 
boundary; 10 to 16 inches thick. 
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Bz; 20 to 35 inches, light yellowish-brown (2.5Y 6/4) silty clay 
Joam with common, medium, distinct mottles o 
yellowish brown (10YR 5/8); moderate, medium, 
subangular blocky structure; hard, firm, or sticky; 
strongly acid; gradual, wavy boundary; 12 to 18 
inches thick. 

B; 35 to 45 inches, olive-yellow (2.5Y 6/6) silty clay loam 
with many, medium, distinct mottles of pale olive 
(5Y 6/3) and yellowish brown (10YR 5/4); moderate, 
medium, subangular blocky structure; hard, firm, 
or sticky; strongly acid; gradual, wavy boundary; 
6 to 12 inches thick. 

C 45 to 55 inches, pale-olive (SY 6/4) sandy clay loam with 
many, medium, distinct mottles of yellowish brown 
and yellowish red; moderate, medium, subangular 
blocky structure; friable; strongly acid. 

A few pebbles that have been rounded by water are 
on the surface and throughout the profile. In places the 
texture of the Bz and Bs horizons 1s sandy clay loam, 

Surface runoff is slow to medium. The rate of in- 
filtration is moderate. Permeability is moderate to mod- 
erately slow, and the moisture-supplying capacity is mod- 
erately high. : f 

A few areas of Altavista silt loam are included with 
this mapping unit. In these areas the plow layer is pale- 
olive to light yellowish-brown silt loam. A few areas 
of Augusta silt loam are also included. Here, the plow 
layer is silt loam and the subsoil contains many gray 
mottles, 

Altavista fine sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded, 
is suited to most of the crops grown locally, and yields 
are usually moderate to high. It needs to be kept in 
close-growing crops 1 year out of 2 or 3 to protect it 
from erosion and to maintain good soil tilth. (Capability 
unit ITe-2; woodland group 4.) 


Appling Series 


The Appling series consists of deep, well-drained, 
strongly acid soils that have a loamy surface layer and a 
subsoil of mottled clay. The soils have formed in ma- 
terlals from weathered granite schist, @neiss, and other 
acid igneous and metamorphic rocks. The original vege- 
tation was oak, hickory, dogwood, and loblolly and short- 
leaf pines. 

These soils occur with Madison, Louisburg, Helena, and 
Colfax soils. They have a coarser textured subsoil than 
the Madison soils and are less red and less micaceous. 
The Appling soils are deeper and have more distinct 
horizons than the Louisburg soils. They are deeper, 
better drained, and have a more friable subsoil than the 
Helena soils and are much better drained and are less 
gray than the Colfax soils. 

The Appling soils are low in organic matter and in 
available plant nutrients. Crops grown on them respond 
well to fertilizer, and yields are usually moderate to high. 

These soils occur mainly in Jarge areas on a broad, 
rolling ridge between Winston and Lithia Springs. Other 
small areas are scattered throughout the county. About 
53 percent of the total acreage of Appling soils in Doug- 
las County is woodland, 30 percent is cultivated, and the 
rest is in pasture or idle. 

Appling sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded 
(AmB2).—This deep soil is well drained, but it has a 
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clayey subsoil that is mottled yellow and red. A descrip- 
tion of a profile, taken in a moist area, follows: 

A, 0 to 7 inches, yellowish-brown (10YR 5/6) sandy loam; 
weak, fine, granular structure; very friable; many 
roots, few pebbles; clear, smooth boundary; 5 to 9 
inches thick. 

B, 7 to 11 inches, yellowish-red (5YR 5/8) sandy clay loam; 
moderate, fine and medium, subangular blocky struc- 
ture; friable; many fine roots; strongly acid; gradual, 
wavy boundary; 2 to 5 inches thick. 

Bz 11 to 24 inches, red (2.5YR 5/8) sandy clay with many, 
medium, prominent mottles of yellowish brown 
(1OYR, 5/8); moderate, medium, subangular blocky 
structure; friable to firm; thin, patchy films; gradual, 
wavy boundary; 8 to 16 inches thick. 

Bs 24 to 37 inches, yellowish-red (BYR 5/8) sandy clay with 
many, medium, distinct mottles of red (2.5YR 5/8) 
and reddish yellow (7.5YR 6/6); moderate, medium, 
subangular blocky structure; friable; few mica flakes; 
strongly acid; gradual, wavy boundary; 12 to 22 
inches thick. 

C 87 to 61 inches -+, commonly sandy loam or sandy clay 
loam from highly weathered granite and quartz mica 
schist. 

The color of the A, horizon ranges from dark grayish 
brown to yellowish brown. In places there are many 
quartz pebbles and cobblestones on the surface. The 
degree of erosion varies. In most places the entire 
plowed layer consists of the A horizon, but in some 
places about one-third of the plowed layer consists of 
materials from the B horizon. There are a few galled 
spots and shallow gullies. In many places the Bz and Bs 
horizons are yellowish brown with many coarse, promi- 
nent mottles. 

Surface runoff is slow, and the rate of infiltration is 
moderate. Permeability is moderate, and the moisture- 
supplying capacity is moderately high. 

In some places the texture of the surface soil is coarse 
sandy loam. A few areas of Louisburg soils are included 
with these soils. In these areas the B horizon is thin 
and discontinuous and the solum is commonly shallow. 
_ Appling sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded, 
is suited to most of the crops grown locally, and yields 
are usually moderate to high. To protect it from ero- 
sion and to maintain good tilth, it needs to be kept in 
close-growing crops 1 year out of 2 or 8. (Capability 
unit IIe-2; woodland group 1.) 

Appling sandy loam, 6 to 10. percent slopes, eroded 
{AmC2).—This soil is similar to Appling sandy loam, 2 to 
6 percent slopes, eroded, but it has stronger slopes. 
Runoff is a little more rapid, and the rate of infiltration 
is a little slower. This soil has a few galled spots and 
shallow gullies and a few U-shaped gullies that are 2 to 
4 feet deep. 

A few areas of this soil are severely eroded, and here 
the surface layer has a texture of sandy clay loam. A 
few areas in which the surface layer is coarse sandy 
loam and a few areas of Louisburg soils are also in- 
cluded. In the Louisburg soils the B horizon is thin 
and discontinuous and the solum is commonly shallow. 
A few small areas in which the subsoil is reddish brown 
are also included. In these areas the soil developed in 
terrace materials. Granite rock outcrops in a few places, 
and there are some gravelly areas. 

This soil is suited to most of the crops grown locally, 
It needs to be kept in close-growing crops 2 years out of 
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3, however, to protect it from erosion and to maintain 
good tilth. (Capability unit [[Te-2; woodland group 1.) 

Appling sandy loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes, eroded 
{AmD2).—This soil is about 6 inches shallower than Appling 
sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded. Runoff is 
more rapid, and the rate of infiltration is slower. The 
soil has a few galled spots and shallow gullies and a few 
U-shaped gullies, 2 to 4 feet deep. 

Included with this soil are a few severely eroded areas 
where the texture of the surface layer is sandy clay loam. 
In about. 20 acres the soil is uneroded or only slightly 
eroded; here, the surface layer is sandy loam and is 
about 11 inches thick. A few areas of Louisburg soils 
are also included. The Louisburg soils have a thin and 
discontinuous B horizon, their solum is generally shal- 
low, and there are a few rock outérops. 

Because of the strong slopes, rapid runoff, and serious 
hazard of erosion, Appling sandy loam, 10 to 15 percent 
slopes, eroded, needs to be kept in perennial vegetation 
a large part of the time. It is suited to most of the 
crops grown locally, but it needs to be kept in close- 
growing crops 3 years out of 4. (Capability unit [Ve-1; 
woodland group 1.) 

Appling sandy clay loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, se- 
verely eroded (AnC3).—This severely eroded soil has a 
finer textured plow layer than Appling sandy loam, 2 
to 6 percent slopes, eroded, and is about 6 to 10 inches 
shallower. Surface runoff is also more rapid, the rate of 
infiltration is slower, and the moisture-supplying ca- 
pacity is lower. In addition, the soil has poorer tilth. 
The plow layer consists of yellowish-brown sandy clay 
loam to a depth of 5 to 7 inches, and is composed mainly 
of materials from the B horizon. There are many galled 
spots and shallow gullies and a few U-shaped gullies, 
3 to 5 feet deep. 

A few areas of Louisburg soils are included with this 
soil. In these areas the B horizon is thin and dis- 
continuous, the solum is generally shallow, and there are 
a few rock outcrops. 

The severe hazard of erosion, rapid runoff, and poor 
tilth make Appling sandy clay loam, 6 to 10 percent 
slopes, severely eroded, better suited to perennial vege- 
tation than to other crops. It is suited to most of the 
crops grown locally but needs to be kept in close- 
growing crops 3 years out of 4. (Capability unit IVe-1; 
woodland group 4.) 

Appling sandy clay loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes, 
severely eroded (AnD3).—-This soil has a finer textured 
plow layer than Appling sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent 
slopes, eroded, and is about 8 to 10 inches shallower. 
Surface runoff is also more rapid, the rate of infiltra- 
tion is much slower, and the moisture-supplying capacity 
is lower. In addition, the soil has much poorer tilth. 
The plow layer is yellowish-brown sandy clay loam to 
a depth of 5 to 7 inches, and is composed mainly of 
materials from the B horizon. There are many galled 
spots and shallow gullies and a few U-shaped gullies, 
3 to 6 feet deep. 

The strong slopes, rapid runoff, severe hazard of ero- 
sion, and poor tilth limit the suitability of this soil for 
crops. It is suited only to perennial vegetation or to 
trees. (Capability unit VIe-2; woodland group 4.) 


Augusta Series 


The Augusta series consists of deep, somewhat poorly 
drained, strongly acid soils that have a grayish-brown 
surface layer and a subsoil of mottled fine sandy clay 
loam. The soils have formed in old alluvium. The 
original vegetation was oak, hickory, maple, elm, ash, 
poplar, and pine. 

These soils occur with Altavista, State, and Chewacla 
soils. They are more poorly drained, grayer, and more 
highly mottled than the Altavista and State soils. They 
have more distinct horizons than the Chewacla soils, 
which are on flood plains. 

The supply of organic matter in the Augusta soils is 
low to medium. The supply of available plant nutrients 
is low; crops respond well if fertilizer is added. Yields 
are usually moderate to high. ‘Fhese soils commonly 
have good tilth, but ditching generally is needed to re- 
move excess surface water and to improve internal soil 
drainage. 

Only one soil of this series—Augusta silt loam—is 
mapped in this county. It occurs on low terraces along 
the larger streams. Most areas have been cultivated, but 
more than half is now pastured. The rest is used for corn 
or woodland. 

Augusta silt loam (0 to 2 percent slopes) (Asl).—This 
deep, somewhat poorly drained soil occurs along the 
larger streams in the county, A description of a profile, 
taken in a moist area, follows: 

A, 0 to 7 inches, grayish-brown (10YR 5/2) silt loam; weak, 
fine, granular structure; very friable; many fine roots; 
strongly acid; gradual, wavy boundary; 5 to 8 inches 
thick. 

A; 7 to 13 inches, light brownish-gray (1OYR 6/2), heavy fine 
sandy loam; weak, fine, granular and subangular 
blocky structure; friable; many fine roots; strongly 
acid; gradual, wavy boundary; 4 to 8 inches thick. 

B, 138 to 25 inches, pale-brown (10YR 6/3) fine sandy clay 
loam with common, fine, distinct mottles of light gray 
(2.5Y 7/2) and reddish yellow (7.5YR 7/8); moderate, 
medium, subangular blocky structure; friable to firm; 
strongly acid; gradual, wavy boundary; 10 to 16 
inches thick. 

B; 25 to 33 inches, light-gray (10YR 7/2) fine sandy clay loam 
with common, medium mottles of pale brown and 
white; moderate, fine, subangular blocky and granu- 
lar structure; friable; many fine mica flakes; strongly 
acid; diffuse, wavy boundary; 6 to 15 inches thick. 

C 33 to 47 inches +, light-gray to white fine sandy loam; 
weak, fine, granular structure; very friable; many 
fine mica flakes and a few rounded pebbles; strongly 
acid, 

The color of the surface soil ranges from brown to 
light grayish brown. The texture of the As horizon 
ranges from silt loam to fine sandy clay loam. In some 
places the texture of the B horizon is silty clay loam, 
and in others it is fine sandy clay. 

Runoff is very slow to slow in this soil. The rate of 
infiltration and permeability are moderate to moderately 
slow, and the moisture-supplying capacity is high. 

A few areas of poorly drained Roanoke soils, which 
are not mapped separately in this county, are included 
with this soil. In these areas the B horizon is gray. 
A few areas of Augusta fine sandy loams are also in- 
cluded. 
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Augusta silt loam is suited to sprinkler irrigation. It 
can be used for a limited number of crops commonly 
grown in the county. (Capability unit [1I[w-38; wood- 
land group 2.) 


Buncombe Series 


The Buncombe series consists of deep, somewhat ex- 
cessively drained, strongly acid, sandy soils of the flood 
plains. The soils are gently undulating. They have 
formed in recent alluvium washed from Louisburg, Louisa, 
Madison, Appling, and related soils. The native vege- 
tation consisted of pine, oak, poplar, and gum. 

These soils occur with Congaree soils and with mixed 
areas of Alluvial lands. They are much sandier through- 
out than the Congaree soils, and they have a more uni- 
form profile than the Alluvial lands. 

The Buncombe soils are low in organic matter and in 
available plant nutrients. Crops grown on them respond 
well to fertilizer, but the soils are so droughty that they 
are poorly suited to most crops. Yields are usually low 
to moderate. 

In this county most areas of these soils have been cul- 
tivated. They are now used for corn or pasture. 

Buncombe loamy sands, 0 to 6 percent slopes (Bfs).— 
These deep soils are somewhat excessively drained. A 
description of a profile, taken in a moist area, follows: 

A 0 to 12 inches, olive-gray (SY 4/2) or pale-olive (5Y 6/4, 
dry) loamy sand; weak, very fine, granular structure; 
loose or very friable; many plant roots; strongly acid; 
gradual, wavy boundary; 3 to 13 inches thick. 

C 12 to 64 inches +, pale-yellow (2.5Y 7/4) loamy fine sand 
with common, coarse, faint mottles or splotches of 
light gray; weak, very fine, granular structure; loose 
or very friable; strongly acid. 

In many, places the soil profile is nearly uniform to a 
depth of 48 inches or more. The texture below the sur- 
face layer ranges from loamy sand to sand. 

Surface runoff is very slow. Permeability and the rate 
of infiltration arerapid. The moisture-supplying capacity 
is low. 

Because these soils are droughty, they are not suited to 
frequent cultivation. They are best kept in permanent 
vegetation, or a cropping system may be used that will 
‘add organic matter to the soil and thus increase the 
moisture-holding capacity. (Capability unit IVs-1; wood- 
land group 2.) 


Chewacla Series 


The Chewacla series consists of deep, moderately -well 
drained to somewhat poorly drained, strongly acid, loamy 
soils on flood plains. They have formed in recent allu- 
vium washed from the Maclison, Louisa, Appling, Louis- 
burg, and similar soils. The original vegetation was 
poplar, beech, elm, gum, oak, and pine. 

These soils occur with Congaree and Wehadkee soils 
and, to a lesser extent, with Buncombe soils. They are 
more poorly drained and have a grayer subsurface layer 
than the Congaree soils and are better drained and have 
a browner surface layer than the Wehadkee soils. The 
Chewacla soils are finer textured throughout than the 
Buncombe soils. 

The supply of organic matter in the Chewacla soils is 
medium, and the supply of available plant nutrients is 


low to medium. The soils have good tilth, and crops re- 
spond well to fertilizer. The somewhat poor drainage 
and susceptibility to frequent overflow limit the number 
of crops that can be grown on these soils, but yields are 
usually moderate to high. 

In this county the Chewacla soils occur in fairly large 
areas along the larger streams. Most of the acreage has 
been cleared, and about half of it is pastured or used 
for cultivated crops. 

Chewacla soils (0 to 2 percent slopes) (Cfs).—These 
soils are moderately well drained to somewhat poorly 
drained. They occur along the larger streams in the 
county. A description of a profile of Chewacla silt loam, 
taken in a moist area, follows: 

A, Oto 6 inches, dark-brown (7.5YR 4/4) silt loam; moderate, 
fine, granular structure; very friable; many plant 
roots and a few fine mica flakes; strongly acid; clear, 
smooth boundary; 4 to 9 inches thick. 

C, 6 to 14 inches, dark grayish-brown (2.5Y 4/2) silt loam; 
weak, fine, granular structure; very friable; many 
fine roots and a few fine mica flakes; strongly acid; 
diffuse, wavy boundary; 6 to 12 inches thick. 

C, 14 to 37 inches, dark grayish-brown (2.5Y 4/2) silt loam 
with common, medium, faint mottles of gray (N 5/ ); 
weak, fine, granular structure; very friable; few plant 
roots and small mica flakes; strongly acid; gradual, 
wavy boundary; 20 to 30 inches thick, 

C; 387 to 47 inches, mottled gray and brown sandy loam to 
silty clay loam that contains many slightly rounded 
pebbles. 

The plow layer ranges in texture from silt loam to fine 
sandy loam. Recent sandy alluvial material, 4 to 8 inches 
thick, is on the surface in many places. Strata of sand 
or of silty clay loam occur in places throughout the profile. 
In some small areas the texture in most of the profile is 
fine sandy loam. 

Surface runoff is slow, and the soils are high in mois- 
ture-supplying capacity. Permeability and the rate of 
infiltration are moderate. The soils have good tilth. 

A few areas of Congaree soils are included with these 
soils. In these areas the profile is free of mottles to a 
depth of more than 24 inches. <A. few areas of Wehadkee 
soils are also included. Here, the profile is mottled within 
4 to 5 inches of the surface. 

The somewhat poor drainage and susceptibility to fre- 
quent overflow limit the suitability of the Chewacla soils 
for crops. They are suited to only a small number of 
crops, but yields are moderate to high. ‘The soils are 
well suited to sprinkler irrigation, and nearby streams 
provide a source of water. If adequately drained and 
otherwise managed so that good soil tilth and an ade- 
quate supply of organic matter are maintained, the soils 
can be used for cultivated crops every year. (Capability 
unit IIIw-2; woodland group 2.) 


Colfax Series 


The soils of the Colfax series are moderately deep, 
somewhat poorly drained, and very strongly acid. They 
have a gray to brown surface layer of sandy loam and 
a mottled gray subsoil of sandy clay. The soils have 
formed in materials from weathered granite and gneiss 
that include local alluvium in places. The soils have 
slopes ranging from 2 to 6 percent, but in most places 
slopes are between 2 and 4 percent. In a few places the 
slopes are slightly convex. The original vegetation was 
poplar, willow, maple, gum, and beech. 
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These soils occur with Helena and Appling soils but 
are more poorly drained than the soils of either of these 
two series. The B horizon is not so fine textured nor so 
compact as that of the Helena soils, and the soils are 
grayer throughout than the Appling soils, 

The Colfax soils gontain a medium supply of organic 
matter and have a moderately high moisture-supplying 
capacity. Their somewhat poor drainage and low con- 
tent of available plant nutrients, however, limit the crops 
to which they are suited. Yields are low to moderate. 

Only one soil of this series--Colfax sandy loam, 2 to 6 
percent slopes—is mapped in this county. This soil oc- 
curs around the heads of drainageways and on low inter- 
stream saddles or divides. 

Colfax sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes (CiB).—This 
soil is moderately deep and is somewhat poorly drained. 
It occurs in small areas throughout the county. A de- 
scription of a profile, taken in a moist area, follows: 

A, © to 9 inches, very dark grayish-brown (10YR 3/2) to 
dark-gray (10YR 4/1) sandy loam; weak, medium, 
granular structure; very friable; many plant roots; 
strongly acid; clear, smooth boundary; 7 to 10 inches 
thick. 

B, 9 to 13 inches, light olive-gray (5Y 6/2) sandy clay loam 
with common, fine, distinct mottles of yellowish brown 
(1OYR 5/8); weak, medium, subangular blocky struec- 
ture; friable, but slightly sticky when wet; very 
strongly acid; gradual, smooth boundary; 3 to 7 
inches thick. 

B, 18 to 25 inches, light olive-gray (5Y 6/2) sandy clay with 
many, medium, distinct mottles of brownish yellow 
(1OYR 6/8); weak to moderate, medium, subangular 
blocky structure; friable, but sticky and plastie when 
wet; very strongly acid; diffuse, wavy boundary; 10 
to 19 inches thick. 

Bs; 25 to 32 inches, coarsely mottled reddish-yellow and gray 
clay; moderate, medium, subangular blocky struc- 
ture; sticky and plastic when wet; very strongly acid; 
gradual, wavy boundary; 5 to 13 inches thick. 

C 382 to 45 inches +, mottled gray and reddish-yellow sandy 
loam; weak, medium, subangular blocky structure; 
very friable; highly disintegrated granite; strongly 
acid. 

Recent local alluvium, 4 to 8 inches thick, covers the 
surface of the soil in a few places. In many places the 
texture of the By and Bg horizons is sandy clay loam. 

Runoff is slow, and the rate of infiltration is moderate. 
Permeability is moderately slow, and the moisture-sup- 
plying capacity is high. Seepage water keeps this soil 
wet much of the time. ; 

About 40 acres of Worsham sandy loam is included 
with the Colfax soils. In the included areas the B hori- 
zon is gray (10YR 6/1) to bluish-gray (5B 6/), plastic 
clay. The Worsham soils are not mapped separately in 
this county. 

The wetness of Colfax sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent 
slopes, limits its suitability for crops. It is suited to 
only a limited number of crops, and. yields are low to 
moderate. (Capability unit [I[w-8; woodland group 2.) 


Congaree Series 


The Congaree series consists of deep, well-drained soils 
that are strongly acid. The soils have formed in recent 
alluvium washed from Madison, Louisa, Appling, Louis- 
burg, and similar soils. The original vegetation was oak, 
elm, gum, beech, poplar, and pine. 
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These soils occur with Chewacla, Wehadkee, and Bun- 
combe soils and with areas of Alluvial land. They are 
browner and better drained than the Chewacla and 
Wedhadkee soils and are finer textured throughout than 
the Buncombe soils. 

The supply of organic matter in these soils is medium, 
and the supply of available plant nutrients is medium to 
low. Tilth is very good. Although subject to occasional 
overflow, these soils are suited to a wide range of plants. 
Yields are usually high. 

Only one mapping unit of this series—Congaree soils— 
occurs in this county. These soils occur in fairly large 
areas on the flood plains of the larger streams. Most of 
the acreage is pastured or used for cultivated crops. 

Congaree soils (0 to 2 percent slopes) (Cng).—These 
deep, well-drained soils occur in fairly large areas along 
the larger streams in the county. A description of a 
profile of Congaree silt loam, which is representative of 
these soils, follows. This profile was taken in a moist 
area. 

A Oto 10 inches, dark yellowish-brown (10YR 4/4) silt loam; 
weak, fine, granular structure; very friable; few fine 
mica flakes and many roots; strongly acid; gradual, 
smooth boundary; 6 to 15 inches thick. 

C, 10 to 35 inches, dark-brown (10YR 4/8) silt loam; weak, 
fine, granular structure; very friable; few fine mica 
flakes and many fine roots; strongly acid; diffuse, 
wavy boundary; 18 to 30 inches thick. 

C, 35 to 50 inches, pale-brown (10YR 6/3), loose or nonsticky 
loamy fine sand. 

The plow layer ranges in color from light grayish brown 
to reddish brown. The texture of the surface layer ranges 
from silt loam to fine sandy loam. Recent sandy alluvial 
material, 4 to 8 inches thick, covers the surface of the soils 
inmany places. Strata of sand or of silty clay loam occur 
in places throughout the profile. 

Runoff is slow, and the rate of infiltration is moderately 
rapid. Permeability is moderate. The soils are high in 
moisture-supplying capacity and have good tilth. 

A few areas of Chewacla soils are included with these 
soils. In these areas the profile is generally mottled below 
a depth of 15 inches. 

Although the Congaree soils are flooded occasionally, 
they are suited to many kinds of crops and yields are 
usually high. They are well suited to sprinkler irriga- 
tion, and the nearby streams provide a source of water. 
If managed so that good soil tilth and a good supply of 
organic matter are maintained, the soils can be used for 
cultivated crops every year. (Capability unit IIw-2; 
woodland group 2.) 


Davidson Series 


The Davidson series consists of deep, well-drained, acid 
soils that have a dark reddish-brown to dusky-red sur- 
face layer and a subsoil of dark-red clay. The soils have 
formed in materials from weathered diorite, hornblende 
gneiss, and other basic rocks. They contain a large 
amount of clay and little sand. The original vegetation 
consisted of oak, hickory, poplar, dogwood, and pine. 

These soils occur with Lloyd, Musella, Wilkes, and 
Mecklenburg soils. They are darker, a little deeper, and 
contain less sand than the Lloyd soils and are much 
deeper and contain fewer stones than the Musella soils. 
They are also deeper and darker than the Wilkes soils 
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and deeper, darker, more friable, and less plastic than 
the Mecklenburg soils. The Wilkes soils formed in mate- 
rials from weathered, mixed, acidic and basie rocks. 
Their profile is not so well developed as that of the 
Davidson soils. 

The Davidson soils are low in organic matter and are 
low to medium in available plant nutrients. They can 
be tilled only within a narrow range of moisture content. 
Crops on these soils respond well to fertilizer, and yields 
are generally moderate to high. The high content of 
clay holds fertilizer in the soil and makes it available 
over a fairly long period of time. 

In this county most areas of Davidson soils have been 
cultivated, but about one-fourth of the acreage is now 
idle. The soils have smooth slopes. They occur in 
small areas on stream divides, mainly in the northwestern 
part of the county. A. few small areas are near State 
Highway 92, about 4 miles southeast of Douglasville. 

Davidson loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded (DgB2).— 
This deep, well-drained soil is commonly called push land. 
Tt occurs in small areas on stream divides, mainly in the 
northwestern part of the county. A description of a 
profile, taken in a moist area, follows: 

A, 0 to 7 inches, dark reddish-brown (5YR 8/3) loam; mod- 
erate, fine, granular structure; very friable; many 
plant roots; medium acid; clear, smooth boundary; 
5 to 10 inches thick. 

B, 7 to 11 inches, dark reddish-brown (2.5YR 3/4) clay loam; 
weak, fine, subangular blocky structure; friable; many 
roots; strongly acid; gradual, smooth boundary; 4 to 
8 inches thick. 

B, 11 to 44 inches, dark-red (2.5¥R 3/6) clay; weak and 
moderate, fine, subangular blocky structure; friable 
to firm; many roots and a few manganese concretions 
and partly weathered fragments of hornblende gneiss; 
very strongly acid; diffuse, wavy boundary; 20 to 60 
inches thick. 

B;, 44 to 50 inches +, dark-red (2.5YR 3/6) silty clay; mod- 
erate, fine, subangular blocky structure; friable; ex- 
tremely acid; 6 to 24 inches thick. 

In a few arens this soil contains pebbles of quartz and 
hornblende gneiss. In many areas the A and B horizons 
differ but little in color. The degree of erosion varies, 
but in most places the plow layer consists of material 
from the A horizon and extends downward approxi- 
mately to the B horizon. 

Surface runoff is slow to medium, and the rate of in- 
filtration is slow to moderate. Permeability is moderate, 
and the moisture-supplying capacity is moderately high. 
The soil has fair to good tilth. 

A few areas of Lloyd soils are included with this soil. 
In these areas the plow layer is not quite so dark as that 
of the Davidson soil and there is more sand throughout 
the profile. Also included are a few areas of Musella 
soils. In the areas of Musella soils, the B horizon is thin 
and discontinuous and the soil is shallow. In a few 
places the texture of the plow layer is clay loam. 

If there is an adequate supply of water nearby, David- 
son loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded, is generally well 
suited to sprinkler irrigation. It is very well suited to 
pasture and small grains and to alfalfa and other 
legumes. It is also well suited to most of the other crops 
grown locally. To protect it from erosion and to main- 
tain good tilth, close-growing crops should be grown 
1 year out of 2 or 8. (Capability unit Ile-1; woodland 


group 4.) 


Davidson loam, 6 te 10 percent slopes, eroded 
(DgC2).—-Because of the stronger slopes, runoff is more 
rapid on this soil than on Davidson loam, 2 to 6 percent 
slopes, eroded. The degree of erosion varies. In most 
places the entire plow layer consists of material from the 
A horizon, but, in many places about 2 inches of soil 
material from the B horizon is turned up when the soil 
is pone: There are a few galled spots and shallow 
gullies. 

Like Davidson loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded, this 
soil has a few areas of Lloyd and Musella soils included. 
In these areas the plow layer is not quite so dark colored 
as that of the Davidson soil and there is more sand 
throughout the profile. In the areas where Musella soils 
occur, the B horizon is thin and discontinuous and the 
soil is shallow. A few areas of Davidson clay loam are 
also included, and a few areas in which slopes are be- 
tween 10 and 15 percent. 

Davidson loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, eroded, is suited 
to the same crops as Davidson loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, 
eroded. It needs to be kept in close-growing crops more 
of the time, or 2 years out of 8. (Capability unit ITTe-1; 
woodland group 4.) 

Davidson clay loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, severely 
eroded (DhB3).—This soil has a finer textured surface 
layer than Davidson loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded. 
As a result, the rate of infiltration is slower and runoff 
is more rapid. The degree of erosion varies from place 
to place, but in most places more than half of the plow 
layer consists of materials from the B horizon. There 
are a few galled spots and shallow gullies. 

A few areas of Musella soils are included with this 
soil. In these areas the B horizon is thin and discon- 
tinuous and the soil is shallow. 

Davidson clay loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, severely 
eroded, is suited to the same crops as Davidson loam, 2 to 
6 percent slopes, eroded. It needs to be kept in close- 
growing crops a greater proportion of the time, or 2 years 
out of 8. (Capability unit T[Ie-1; woodland group 4.) 

Davidson clay loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, severely 
eroded (DhC3).—This soil has stronger slopes and a finer 
textured surface layer than Davidson loam, 2 to 6 per- 
cent, slopes, eroded. The rate of infiltration is slower, 
and runoff is more rapid. The degree of erosion varies, 
but in most places more than half of the plow layer con- 
sists of materials from the B horizon. In many places 
nearly all of the plow layer is made up of materials 
from that horizon. The soil has many galled spots and 
shallow, V-shaped gullies. There are also a few gullies 
2 to 4 feet deep. 

A few areas of Musella soils are included with this soil. 
In these areas the B horizon is thin and discontinuous 
and the soil is shallow. 

Davidson clay loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, severely 
eroded, has poorer tilth than Davidson loam, 2 to 6 per- 
cent slopes, eroded. Although it is suited to most of the 
crops grown locally, a good stand is difficult to establish 
because a crust forms rapidly on the soil. To give pro- 
tection from erosion and to improve tilth, close-growing 
crops should be grown 2 years out of 3. (Capability 
unit, [{Te-1; woodland group 4.) 

Davidson clay loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes, very 
severely eroded (DhD4).—Stronger slopes and a finer tex- 
tured surface layer cause this soil to have more rapid 
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runoff than Davidson loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded. 
The rate of infiltration is also slower. Generally, the 
surface layer consists of materials from the lower part 
of the B horizon. There are many V-shaped gullies, most 
of which are shallow, but there are a few gullies 2 to 5 
feet deep. The soil is generally less than 30 inches thick. 

A few areas of Musella soil are included with this soil. 
In these areas the B horizon is thin and discontinuous, 
there are many cobblestones and other stones, and the soil 
is shallow. In many places the texture of the surface 
layer is clay. 

The strong slopes, rapid runoff, very severe erosion 
hazard, and poor tilth limit the suitability of Davidson 
clay loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes, very severely eroded, 
to use for trees or other perennial vegetation. (Capabil- 
ity unit VIe-2; woodland group 8.) 


Gullied Land 


Gullied land (Gul).—This miscellaneous land type con- 
sists of small areas of land from which most of the soil 
material has been removed. In more than half of the 
acreage, there is an intricate pattern of deep and shallow 
gullies. In many places these gullies have cut into the 
weathered mica schist or into the granite, hornblende, 
diorite, or gneiss. The soil material remaining between 
the gullies commonly has a texture of sandy clay loam. 
It is mainly from the lower part of the B horizon of 
the original soil. Slopes generally are between 6 and 15 
percent. 

The supply of organic matter and the supply of avail- 
able plant nutrients are low in Gullied land. Tilth is 
poor, and stony areas are common. Plants make ex- 
tremely slow growth. Surface runoff is very rapid. Per- 
meability is slow, and both the rate of infiltration and 
the moisture-supplying capacity are low. 

This miscellaneous land type is not suitable for agri- 
culture. It can be managed, however, so that it will 
afford watershed protection or will produce a small 
amount of food and cover for wildlife. Establishing 
vee on on this land requires great care and skill. 
(Capability unit VITIs-1.) 


Helena Series 


The soils of the Helena series are moderately deep, 
moderately well drained to somewhat poorly drained, 
and strongly acid. They have a surface layer of sandy 
loam anda subsoil of sandy clay mottled with brown, 
yellow, gray, and red. The soils are on the lower parts 
of slopes. They have formed mainly in materials from 
weathered aplitic granite, gneiss, and other acid igneous 
and metamorphic rocks. To a much lesser extent, the 
parent material consisted of materials weathered from 
diorite, hornblende gneiss, and other basic rocks. The 
original vegetation consisted of oak, hickory, gum, pop- 
lar, beech, and pine. 

These soils occur with Appling, Wilkes, and Louisburg 
soils, They have a grayer B horizon than the Appling 
soils and are less friable and more plastic than those soils. 
They have a thicker B horizon and are deeper than the 
Wilkes and Louisburg soils and are finer textured than 
the Louisburg soils. 


The supply of organic matter is low to medium in the 
Helena soils, and the soils are low in available plant 
nutrients. Crops on these soils respond well to fertilizer. 
The soils are suited to only a limited number of crops, 
and yields are generally low to moderate. . 

In this county most areas of these soils have been culti- 
vated. Now, about 70 percent of the acreage is in trees 
and most. of the rest is in pasture. The Helena soils are 
in small areas in the northwestern part of the county. 
A. few small areas are scattered throughout the rest of 
the county. 

Helena sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded 
(HYB2).—This soil is moderately deep and is somewhat 
poorly drained. <A description of a profile, taken in a 
moist area, follows: 

A, 0 to 6 inches, dark grayish-brown (2.5Y 4/2) sandy loam; 
weak, fine, granular structure; very friable; many 
plant roots; strongly acid; abrupt, smooth boundary; 
5 to 9 inches thick. 

B, 6 to 15 inches, yellowish-brown (10YR 5/6) sandy clay 
with many, fine, faint mottles of light yellowish- 
brown (10YR 6/4); strong, medium and coarse, 
angular to subangular blocky structure; very firm to 
extremely firm; prominent clay films on surfaces of 
peds; strongly acid; gradual, wavy boundary; 7 to 
20 inches thick. 

B; 15 to 23 inches, yellowish-brown (10YR 5/6) clay with 
many, medium, prominent mottles of gray, very pale 
brown, and light red; strong, medium, angular to 
subangular blocky structure; very firm when moist, 
sticky to very sticky when wet; strongly acid; diffuse, 
wavy boundary; 6 to 15 inches thick. 

C 23 to 80 inches +, highly mottled yellowish-brown, very 
pale brown, and light-red sandy clay loam and highly 
weathered aplitic granite. 

The color of the plow layer ranges from dark grayish 

brown to gray. In many places 10 to 15 percent of the 
soil material in the plow layer is coarse sand and fine 
gravel. A few fragments of partly weathered granite 
are on or near the surface in some places, and there is a 
thin and discontinuous B, horizon of sandy clay loam in 
some places. The degree of erosion varies, but in most 
places the plow layer is barely within the A horizon. 
_ Runoff is slow to medium in this soil, and the rate of 
infiltration is moderately rapid. Permeability is moder- 
ately slow, and the moisture-supplying capacity is mod- 
erate. The soil has good tilth, ; : ; 

A few areas of Appling soils are included with this 
soil. In these areas the soil is deep and the B horizon 
is friable. A few areas of Louisburg soils, where the soil 
is shallow and the B horizon is thin and discontinuous, 
are also included. ; 

Helena sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded, is 
suited to only a limited number of crops. A cropping 
system is needed in which the soil is kept in close-grow- 
ing vegetation 1 year out of 2, or 2 years out of 4. 
(Capability unit Ile-3; woodland group 4.) 

Helena sandy loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, eroded 
(HYC2].—This soil has more rapid surface runoff than 
Helena sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent. slopes, eroded, and it 
is a little more eroded. It is moderately well drained to 
somewhat poorly drained. 

A few areas of Appling soils are mapped with this soil. 
In these included areas the soil is deep and the B horizon 
is friable. A few areas of Louisburg soils are also in- 
cluded. Here, the soil is shallow and the B horizon is 
thin and discontinuous. 
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Helena sandy loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, ereded, is 
suited to a limited number of crops. To protect it from 
erosion and to improve tilth, it should be kept in close- 
growing crops 2 years out of 3. (Capability unit [TTe-3; 
woodland group 4.) 

Helena soils, 6 to 10 percent slopes, severely eroded 
(HYC3).—These soils have move rapid surface runoff than 
Helena sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded, and the 
texture of the plow layer is more variable. The plow 
layer ranges in texture from sandy clay loam to sandy 
loam and consists of materials from both the A and B 
horizons. The soils are moderately well drained to some- 
what poorly drained. They vary in degree of erosion. 

A few areas of Appling soils are included with these 
soils. In these areas the soil is deep and the B horizon 
is friable. A few areas of Louisburg soils are also in- 
cluded. Here, the soil is shallow and the B horizon is 
thin and discontinuous. 

Helena soils, 6 to 10 percent slopes, severely eroded, 
are best kept in perennial vegetation. Cultivated crops 
can be grown to a limited extent, but the soils need to ts 
kept in close-growing crops 8 years out of 4. (Capability 
unit [Ve-2; woodland group 4.) 


Lloyd Series 


The Lloyd series consists of deep, well-drained, strongly 
acid soils that have a dark-brown or reddish-brown sur- 
face layer and a subsoil of dark-red clay. The soils have 
formed mainly in materials weathered primarily from 
diorite, hornblende schist, and other basic igneous and 
metamorphic rocks, To a lesser extent, their parent mate- 
rial was mica schist, gneiss, and other acid igneous and 
metamorphic rocks. The Lloyd soils have slopes ranging 
from 2 to 25 percent. The original vegetation was oak, 
hickory, poplar, dogwood, and pine. 

These soils occur with Davidson, Musella, Wilkes, and 
Madison soils. Their surface layer is lighter colored 
than that of the Davidson soils; they have more sand 
throughout the profile. The Lloyd soils are deeper, have 
a thicker B horizon, and are less stony than the Musella 
soils and are deeper, redder, and have a much thicker 
B horizon than the Wilkes soils. They are darker, less 
micaceous, and a little deeper than the Madison soils. 

The supply of organic matter is low in the Lloyd soils, 
and the supply of available plant nutrients is low to 
medium. Crops on these soils respond well to fertilizer, 
and yields are usually moderate to high. 

In Douglas County the Lloyd soils occur in small areas, 
mainly on stream divides in the northwestern part of the 
county. A few small areas occur in other parts. The 
soils generally have been cultivated. More than half of 
the acreage is in pine trees. 

In the areas where slopes are less than 15 percent and 
erosion is less than very severe, the Lloyd soils are well 
suited to alfalfa and to most other lezumes, small grains, 
and pasture. They are also well suited to most of the 
other crops commonly grown in the county. 

Lloyd sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded 
(LdB2)—This soil is deep and well drained. A descrip- 
tion of a profile, taken in a moist area, follows: 

A, 0 to 7 inches, dark-brown (10YR 4/3) to brown (10YR 


5/3, dry) sandy loam; weak, fine, granular structure; 
very friable; many fine roots and a few quartz pebbles; 
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rongly acid; clear, smooth boundary; 5 to 9 inches 

hICK. 

B; 7 to 10 inches, dark reddish-brown (5YR 3/4) to strong- 
brown (7.5YR 5/6, dry) sandy clay loam; moderate, 
fine, subangular blocky to weak, fine, granular 
structure; friable; many fine roots and a few quartz 
pebbles; very strongly acid; gradual, smooth bound- 
ary; 3 to 7 inches thick. 

By 10 to 24 inches, dark-red (2.5YR 3/6) to yellowish-red 
(5YR 4/8, dry) clay; moderate, fine and medium, 
subangular blocky structure; friable when moist, very 
hard when dry; few fine roots and pebbles; very 
strongly acid; diffuse, wavy boundary; 10 to 20 
inches thick. 

By 24 to 36 inches, dark-red (2.5YR 3/6) to yellowish-red 
(5YR 4/8, dry) clay; moderate, medium, subangular 
and angular blocky structure; friable when moist, 
very hard when dry; few fine roots and pebbles; very 
erronely acid; diffuse, wavy boundary; 8 to 14 inches 

hick. 


Bs 36 to 48 inches, red (2.5YR 4/6) clay with a few medium, 
prominent, strong-brown (7.5YR 5/6) mottles of 
weathered diorite; weak and moderate, medium, 
subangular blocky structure; friable when moist, 
hard when dry; few fine mica flakes; very strongly 
acid; diffuse, wavy boundary; 8 to 20 inches thick. 

C 48 to 51 inches +, mottled strong-brown, reddish-yellow 
and red clay loam and highly weathered hornblende 
gneiss or diorite. 

The color of the plow layer ranges from dark brown to 
reddish brown, and there are a few gravelly areas. In 
most profiles the Ba and Be horizons contain a noticeable 
amount of sand. The texture of the B; horizon ranges 
from silty clay to silty clay loam. The degree of erosion 
varies, but in most places the plow layer is barely within 
the A horizon. 

Runoff is slow to medium. Permeability and the rate 
of infiltration are moderate, and the moisture-supplying 
capacity is moderately high. The soil commonly has 
good tilth. 

A few areas of Davidson soils are included with this 
soil. In these areas the plow layer is finer textured than 
in the Lloyd soils, the soil is darker colored, and the con- 
tent of sand is lower. A few areas of Madison soils and 
of a Lloyd loam are also included. In the areas of Madi- 
son soils, the profile is highly micaceous throughout. 

Lloyd sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded, is 
generally well suited to sprinkler irrigation if an ade- 
quate supply of water is nearby. It is well suited to 
pasture and to small grains, legumes, and most other 
crops grown locally. To protect it from erosion and to 
maintain good tilth, the soil needs to be kept in close- 
growing crops 1 year out of 2 or 8, (Capability unit 
Efe-1; woodland group 1.) 

Lloyd sandy loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, eroded 
(tdC2]—This soil has more rapid runoff than Lloyd sandy 
loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded, and is slightly more 
eroded. The plow layer is 5 to 6 inches thick and com- 
monly contains a little material from the B horizon. 
There are a few galled spots and shallow gullies. 

A few areas of Davidson soils are included with this 
soil. In these areas the texture of the plow layer is finer, 
the soil is darker colored, and the content of sand is 
lower than in the Lloyd soil. A few areas of Madison 
soils and a Lloyd loam and a Lloyd clay loam are also 
included. In the areas of Madison soils, the profile is 
highly micaceous throughout. 

Lloyd sandy loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, eroded, is 
suited to most of the crops grown locally. To protect it 
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from erosion and to maintain good tilth, the soil should 
be kept in close-growing crops 2 years out of 3. (Capa- 
bility unit T{Te-1; woodland group 1.) 

Lloyd sandy loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes, eroded 
(\dE2)—This soil has much stronger slopes and more 
rapid runoff than Lloyd sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, 
eroded. It is also more eroded, and water infiltrates a 
little more slowly. The surface layer is commonly 5 to 
6 inches thick, and the solum is commonly about 30 
inches thick. There are a few galled spots, shallow gul- 
lies, and V-shaped gullies 2 to 5 feet deep. 

A few areas of Madison soils are included with this soil. 
In these areas the soil is highly micaceous throughout. 
A few areas of Musella soils are also included. Here, 
the B horizon is thin and discontinuous, the solum is shal- 
low, and there are stones in many places. 

Because of the strong slopes and rapid runoff, Lloyd 
sandy loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes, eroded, is limited in 
its suitability for crops. It is best kept in perennial 
vegetation. (Capability unit VIe-2; woodland group 1.) 

Lloyd clay loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, severely 
eroded (leB3).—This soil has a finer textured surface layer 
than Lloyd sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded, and 
water infiltrates more slowly. ‘The degree of erosion 
varies, but in most places more than half of the plow 
layer 1s made wp of material from the B horizon. There 
are a few galled spots and shallow gullies. 

A few areas of Davidson soils are included with this 
soil. In these areas the plow layer is darker colored than 
that of the Lloyd soil and there is less sand throughout 
the profile. A few areas of a moderately eroded Lloyd 
loam are also included. 

Lloyd clay loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, severely eroded, 
can be worked only within a narrow range of moisture 
content. The large amount of clay in the surface layer 
ties up the fertilizer and makes it available over a rela- 
tively long period of time. The soil is suited to most of 
the crops grown locally. To protect it from erosion and 
to improve tilth, it should be kept in close-growing crops 
2 years out of 3. (Capability unit [[Te-1; woodland 
group 4.) 

Lloyd clay loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, severely 
eroded (leC3).—This soil has a finer textured surface layer 
than Lloyd sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded. 
Runoff is more rapid, and the rate of infiltration is 
slower. The degree of erosion varies, but in most places 
more than half of the plow layer is made up of materials 
from the B horizon. In this soil there ave numerous 
galled spots and shallow gullies and a few V-shaped gul- 
hes that are 2 to 4 feet deep. 

A few areas of Davidson soils are included with this 
soil. In these areas the plow layer is darker colored than 
that of the Lloyd soil and there is less sand throughout 
the profile. A few areas of a moderately eroded Lloyd 
loam are also included. 

Because of the fine texture of the plow layer, Lioyd 
clay loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, severely eroded, can be 
worked only within a narrow range of moisture content. 
The large amount of clay in the surface layer ties up the 
fertilizer and makes it available over a relatively long 
period of time. This soil is suited to most of the crops 
grown locally. Getting a stand established is a problem, 
however, because the soil crusts over rapidly. To protect 
it from erosion and to improve tilth, the soil should be 


kept in close-growing crops 2 years out of 8. (Capability 
aut ITTe-1; Foodland aroun £) a; 

Lloyd clay loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, very severely 
eroded (LeC4).—This soil has a finer textured surface layer 
and a thinner solum than Lloyd sandy loam, 2 to 6 per- 
cent slopes, eroded. Runoff is more rapid, and the rate 
of infiltration is slower. In most of the acreage, the plow 
layer is in the lower B horizon and there are many galled 
spots and shallow gullies. A few V-shaped gullies are 
2 to 5 feet deep. 

A few areas of Musella soils are included with this soil. 
In these areas the solum is shallow, the B horizon is thin 
and discontinuous, and there are many stones. 

Because of the fine texture of the plow layer, Lloyd 
clay loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, very severely eroded, 
can be tilled only within a narrow range of moisture 
content. It is best kept in perennial vegetation. If the 
soil is kept in close-growing crops 8 years out of 4, it can 
be used for most of fhe crops grown locally. (Capability 
unit [Ve-1; woodland group 8.) 

Lloyd clay loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes, severely 
eroded {leD3}.—This soil has a finer textured surface layer 
and a thinner solum than Lloyd sandy loam, 2 to 6 per- 
cent slopes, eroded. Water infiltrates more slowly. The 
degree of erosion varies, but in most places the plow layer 
is made up of material from the B horizon. There are 
numerous galled spots and shallow gullies and a few 
V-shaped gullies 2 to 4 feet deep. 

A few areas of Davidson soils are included with this 
soil. In these areas the plow layer is darker colored 
than that of the Lloyd soil and there is less sand through- 
out the profile. 

Because of the fine texture of the plow layer, Lloyd 
clay loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes, severely eroded, can 
be tilled only within a narrow range of moisture content, 
The soil is best kept in perennial vegetation. It is suited, 
however, to most crops grown locally if a cropping sys- 
tem is used that includes close-growing vegetation 3 years 
out of 4. (Capability unit [Ve-1; woodland group 4.) 

Lloyd elay loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes, very severely 
eroded (teD4)—-This soil has a finer textured surface layer 
and a thinner solum than Lloyd sandy loam, 2 to 6 per- 
cent slopes, eroded. Runoff is much more rapid, and the 
rate of infiltration is slower. In most of the acreage, the 
plow layer is within the lower B horizon and there are 
many galled spots and V-shaped gullies. Some of the 
gullies are 2 to 5 feet deep. 

A few areas of Musella soils are included with this 
soil. In these areas the B horizon is thin and discon- 
tinuous and there are many stones. 

Lloyd clay loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes, very severely 
eroded, is not suited to tilled crops. It is suited only to 
perennial vegetation. (Capability unit VIe-2; woodland 


group 8.) 


Louisa Series 


The Louisa series consists of shallow, somewhat ex- 
cessively drained, strongly acid soils that have a thin and 
discontinuous B horizon. The soils have formed in mate- 
rials weathered from mica schist. They are on the nar- 
row crests of ridges, on the sharp breaks of slopes, or on 
steep slopes adjoining drainageways. The soils have 
slopes ranging from 10 to 40 percent, but in about two- 
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thirds of the acreage slopes are between 15 and 25 per- 
cent. 

The Louisa soils occur with Madison soils. They have 
a thinner B horizon and are shallower than the Madison 
soils. 

The supply of organic matter is medium to low in the 
Louisa soils. The soils are low in available plant nutri- 
ents and in moisture-supplying capacity. 

In this county the Louisa soils occur in large areas 
near the Chattahoochee River. They are poorly suited 
to either crops or pasture, but they are moderately well 
suited to loblolly and shortleaf pines and to plants that 
provide shelter and food for wildlife. More than 95 per- 
cent of the acreage is in trees, but a few acres are in 
crops and pasture. 

Louisa fine sandy loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes (ljE)— 
This shallow, somewhat excessively drained soil has a 
thin and discontinuous B horizon. <A description of a 
profile, taken in a moist area, follows: 

Aw 1% inches to 4% inch, partly decayed leaves, twigs, and pine 
needles; 0 to 2 inches thick. 

Ag '% to Oinch, very dark gray, decayed leaves, pine needles, 
and twigs; 0 to 1 inch thick. 

A, 0 to 2inehes, dark grayish-brown (2.5Y 4/2) fine sandy 
loam; moderate, fine, granular structure; very friable; 
contains about 15 percent partly decayed organic 
matter and plant roots; strongly acid; abrupt, smooth 
boundary; 1 to 3 inches thick. 

A, 2 to 8 inches, brown (10YR 4/3) fine sandy loam; weak, 
fine, granular structure; very friable; many mica 
flakes and some fragments of quartz mica schist; 
strongly acid; clear, smooth boundary; 5 to 9 inches 
thick. 

B;, 8 to 11 inches, yellowish-red (5YR 5/8) sandy clay loam; 
moderate, fine and medium, subangular blocky strue- 
ture; friable; many mica flakes; strongly acid; gradual, 
wavy boundary; 0 to 4 inches thick. 

B; 11 to 16 inches, red (2.5YR 4/8) silty clay; moderate, 
medium, subangular blocky structure; friable; many 
mica flakes and fragments of weathered mica schist; 
strongly acid; diffuse, wavy boundary; 4 to 9 inches 
thick. 

C 16 to 48 inches +, sandy loam and highly weathered mica 
schist. 

The amount of organic matter in the A; horizon varies. 
The Bs horizon ranges in color from red to reddish yellow 
and in texture from clay to silty clay loam. The mica 
schist in the C horizon is commonly weathered to depths 
of many feet. ; 

Surface runoff is rapid, and the moisture-supplying 
capacity is low in this soil. Both permeability and the 
rate of infiltration are moderately rapid, 

A few small areas of Madison gravelly fine sandy loam, 
15 to 25 percent slopes, eroded, have been mapped with 
this soil. In these included areas the B horizon is about 
15 inches thick. A few gravelly and cobbly areas of 
Louisa soils have also been included. ; 

Louisa fine sandy loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes, is not 
suited to tilled crops. It is suited only to woodland and 
pasture. (Capability unit VIe-3, woodland group 5.) 

Louisa fine sandy loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes (1jD) — 
This soil is shallow and somewhat excessively drained. 
It has a thin and discontinuous B horizon. The soil is 
similar to Louisa fine sandy loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes, 
but has milder slopes. Runoff is rapid, and there is a 
serious hazard of erosion if the soil is cropped. ; 

A few areas of Madison soils are mapped with this soil 
and occupy about 10 to 12 percent of its total acreage. 
In these areas the B horizon is about 15 inches thick. 
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Louisa fine sandy loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes, is lim- 
ited in suitability to a small number of crops. It is better 
suited to trees, pasture, and hay than to cultivated crops 
and should be cultivated no oftener than 1 year out of 4. 
(Capability unit [Ve-4; woodland group 5.) 

Louisa fine sandy loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes, eroded 
(lj{02}—The surface layer of this soil is slightly finer tex- 
tured and more reddish than that of Louisa fine sandy 
loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes, and it contains less organic 
matter. The plow layer is brown to yellowish-red fine 
sandy loam. The soil has a few galled spots and shallow 
ea and there are a few U-shaped gullies, 3 to 4 feet 

eep. Runoff is rapid, and the soil is somewhat exces- 
sively drained. 

A few severely eroded areas, in which the surface layer 
is yellowish-red to red sandy clay loam, are mapped with 
this soil. A few areas of Madison soils are also included. 
In the areas of Maclison soils, the B horizon is only about 
15 inches thick. 

Louisa fine sandy loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes, eroded, 
is suitable for only a small number of crops. To protect 
it from erosion, keep the soil in perennial vegetation 3 
years out of 4. (Capability unit [Ve-4; woodland 
group 5.) 

Louisa fine sandy loam, 15 to25 percent slopes, 
eroded (ljE2)—This soil has a redder, slightly finer tex- 
tured surface layer and a thinner solum than Louisa fine 
sandy loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes. It also has more 
rapid runoff, a slower rate of infiltration, and a little 
lower moisture-supplying capacity. There are a few 
galled spots and shallow gullies and a few U-shaped gul- 
hes, 8 to 6 feet deep. 

A few severely eroded areas are mapped with this soil. 
In these areas the plow layer is yellowish-red to red 
sandy clay loam to depths of 4 or 5 inches. A few small 
areas of Madison soils are also included. In the areas of 
Madison soils, the B horizon is about 15 inches thick. 

Louisa fine sandy loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes, eroded, 
is not suited to cultivated crops. It needs to be kept in 
trees or pasture. (Capability unit VIe-3; woodland 
group 5.) 

Louisa fine sandy loam, 25 to 40 percent slopes (LjF).— 
This soil is similar to Louisa fine sandy loam, 15 to 25 
percent slopes, but it has stronger slopes and is slightly 
shallower. It also has a greater number of stones on or 
near the surface. Runoff is rapid, drainage is somewhat 
excessive, and the moisture-supplying capacity is low. 

This soil has limited suitability for crops. It is suited 
only to trees and should be kept as woodland. (Capabil- 
ity unit VITe-2; woodland group 5.) 


Louisburg Series 


The Louisburg series consists of shallow, somewhat ex- 
cessively drained, strongly acid soils that have a surface 
layer of loamy sand and a thin and discontinuous B hori- 
zon. Bedrock is at depths of 12 to 36 inches. The soils 
are on broad, rolling divides and in areas where slopes 
are steep. They have formed in materials weathered 
from granite. The original vegetation was oak, hickory, 
dogwood, and. pine. 

These soils occur with Appling, Louisa, and Wilkes 
soils. They are shallower and have a thinner B horizon 
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than the Appling soils. They are similar to the Louisa 
and Wilkes soils, but the Louisa soils formed in materials 
from weathered mica schist, and the Wilkes soils, in 
materials weathered from mixed acidic and basic rocks. 

The supply of organic matter is low in the Louisburg 
soils. The soils are also low in available plant nutrients 
and in moisture-supplying capacity. Crops respond well 
to fertilizer, but the effects of the fertilizer do not last 
long. Yields are commonly low to moderate. The soils 
are droughty and are poorly suited to crops. 

_In this county large areas of Louisburg soils occur on 
ridgetops and in sloping areas between Winston and 
Lithia la Small areas occur throughout the county. 

Louisburg complex, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded 
(LIB2)—The soils of this complex are shallow and some- 
what excessively drained. A description of a profile, 
taken in a moist area, follows: 

A, 0 to 7 inches, pale-olive (BY 6/4) loamy sand; weak, fine, 
granular structure; loose or very friable; many small 
roots; strongly acid; clear, wavy boundary; 2 to 8 
inches thick. 

B, 7 to 13 inches, strong-brown (7.5YR 5/8) sandy clay 
loam; moderate, fine and medium, subangular blocky 
structure; friable; many small roots; strongly acid; 
gradual, wavy boundary; 3 to 8 inches thick. 

B; 13 to 18 inches, yellowish-brown (10YR 5/8) sandy clay 
loam with many, medium, prominent mottles of 
yellowish red (5YR 4/8); moderate, fine and medium, 
subangular blocky structure; slightly hard when dry, 
friable when moist, and slightly sticky when wet; 
sironely acid; clear, wavy boundary; 0 to 8 inches 
thick. 

C18 to 27 inches, yellowish-brown (10YR 5/8) loamy coarse 
sand, highly weathered and decomposed granite; 2 
inches to several feet thick, 

D, 27 inches +, unweathered granite. 


The texture of the plow layer ranges from sandy loam 
to loamy sand in these soils, but Joamy sand is predomi- 
nant. In some places the B horizon is pale yellow or red, 
and it is absent in some places. The depth to bedrock 
ranges from less than 18 inches to more than 80 inches 
within a distance of only a few feet. 

A few areas of Appling soils are mapped with the 
soils in this complex. In these areas the soil is deeper 
than in the Louisburg soils and the B horizon is more 
than 15 inches thick. A few stony areas and a few areas 
of rock outcrops are also included. 

Runoff is slow in Louisburg complex, 2 to 6 percent 
slopes, eroded, and permeability and the rate of infiltra- 
tion are rapid. The moisture-supplying capacity is low. 
The soil has good tilth. Crops respond well to fertilizer. 

The soils of this complex are limited in suitability to 
a-very small number of crops. They can be cultivated if 
they are kept in close-growing crops 2 years out of 3. 
(Capability unit IITe-5; woodland group 3.) 

Louisburg complex, 6 to 10 percent slopes, eroded 
(L1C2}—The soils of this complex have slightly greater 
surface runoff and are a little more eroded than the soils 
“A ie complex, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded 

go. 4). 

A few areas of Appling soils are mapped with these 
soils. In the included areas the B horizon is more than 
15 inches thick and the solum is thicker than that of the 
Louisburg soils. A. few small, stony areas and areas of 
rock outcrops are also included. 

The low moisture-supplying capacity limits the suit- 
ability of the soils in Louisburg complex, 6 to 10 percent 
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Figure 4.—Profile of Louisburg complex, 6 to 10 percent slopes, 


eroded, Loose stones have been picked up and piled along the 
edge of the field next to the road ditch. The ruler is 27 inches long. 
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slopes, eroded, to a small number of crops. Cultivated 
crops can be grown safely only 1 year out of 4. (Capa- 
bility unit [Ve-4; woodland group 3.) 

Louisburg complex, 10 to 15 percent slopes, eroded 
(Li02)}—The soils of this complex have more rapid runoff 
and are more eroded than the soils of Louisburg com- 
plex, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded. They also have a 
greater number of rock outcrops and stones, and their 
moisture-supplying capacity is lower. 

A few areas of Appling soils are mapped with these 
soils. In these areas the B horizon is more than 15 inches 
thick and the solum is thicker than that of the Louisburg 
soils. 

The strong slopes and low moisture-supplying capacity 
limit the suitability of the soils in Louisburg complex, 
10 to 15 percent slopes, eroded, to a small number of 
crops. Cultivated crops should be grown only 1 year out 
of 4, (Capability umit [Ve-4; woodland group 3.) 

Louisburg stony complex, 10 to 40 percent slopes 
(LmE).—The soils of this complex have more rapid surface 
runoff and a greater number of rock outcrops and stony 
areas than the soils of Louisburg complex, 2 to 6 percent 
slopes, eroded. In some places areas of rock outcrops 
occupy as much as one-quarter acre. In many places 
slightly weathered fragments of granite are on the sur- 
face and throughout the profile. 

A few areas of Appling soils are mapped with the 
soils of this complex. In these areas the B horizon is 
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more than 15 inches thick and the solum is thicker than 
that of the Louisburg soils. 

The soils of Louisburg stony complex, 10 to 40 percent 
slopes, are too stony and droughty for cultivated crops. 
They are best kept in pine trees. (Capability unit VITe-2; 
woodland group 3.) 


Madison Series 


The Madison series consists of deep, well-drained, 
strongly acid soils that have a loamy surface layer and 
a subsoil of red clay. ‘The soils have formed in ma- 
terials weathered from mica schist. They occur on 
broad, smooth, interstream ridges or in areas adjoining 
drainageways, The original vegetation was oak, hickory, 
pine, and poplar. : : 

These soils occur with Louisa and Appling soils. They 
have a redder B horizon and are more micaceous through- 
out than the Appling soils and are deeper and have a 
thicker B horizon than the Louisa soils. 

The supply of organic matter in the Madison soils is 
low to moderately high, and the soils are moderately low 
in available plant nutrients. Permeability is moderate, 
and the moisture-supplying capacity is moderately high. 

In this county the Madison soils are more extensive 
than other soils. They occupy most of the southwestern 
quarter of the county and occur in other large areas 
throughout the rest of the county. The less sloping areas 
that are not severely eroded are suited to most of the 
crops grown locally. About 90 percent of the acreage 
has been cropped or has been heavily cut over and 
burned. Much of this acreage is still used for crops or 
pasture. The natural vegetation on old, abandoned fields 
is loblolly pine. 

Madison gravelly fine sandy loam, 6 to 10 percent 
slopes {MhC)—This soil is deep and well drained. A 
description of a profile, taken in a moist area, follows: 

Ao 1% inches to % inch, partly decayed leaves, twigs, and 
pine needles. 

Ay 1 to 0 inch, very dark gray, largely decomposed leaves 
and organic matter. 

A; 0 to 8 inches, very dark grayish-brown (10YR 3/2) 
gravelly fine sandy loam; weak, fine, granular struc- 
ture; very friable; soil mass contains about 20 per- 
cent gravel, an occasional cobblestone, and about 10 
percent plant roots; strongly acid; gradual, smooth 
boundary; 2 to 4 inches thick. 

A, 8 to 11 inches, dark-brown (10YR 4/8) fine sandy loam; 
weak, fine, granular structure; very friable; contains 
about 12 percent gravel and many fine roots; strongly 
acid; gradual, smooth boundary; 6 to 12 inches thick. 

B, 11 to 19 inches, yellowish-red (5YR 4/8) sandy clay loam; 
weak, medium, subangular blocky structure; friable 
to very friable; contains many fine mica flakes; 
strongly acid; gradual, smooth boundary; 5 to 10 
inches thick. 

B, 19 to 84 inches, red (2.5YR 4/8) clay; moderate, medium, 
subangular blocky structure; friable to firm; con- 
tains many fine mica flakes; strongly acid; diffuse, 
wavy boundary; 12 to 20 inches thick. 

B; 384 to 44 inches, red (2.5YR 4/8) clay loam; moderate, 
fine and medium, subangular blocky structure; 
friable; contains enough mica to give it a slick or 
soapy feel; strongly acid; diffuse, irregular boundary; 
8 to 17 inches thick. 

C44 to 48 inches +, soft, highly weathered mica schist. 
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The B, horizon ranges from yellowish red to red. The 
gravel in the A horizon consists mainly of fragments of 
quartz and quartz mica schist. In places an occasional 
thin dike of quartz extends upward from the C horizon 
into the B, horizon. Fragments of weathered mica 
schist are common in the B; horizon, and a few of these 
fragments are in the Bz horizon. 

This soil contains a moderately large amount of or- 
ganic matter and a moderately small amount of available 
plant nutrients. It is strongly acid. Runoff is medium, 
and permeability and the rate of infiltration are moderate. 
The moisture-supplying capacity is moderately high. 

A few areas of Louisa soils are mapped with this 
soil. In these areas the B horizon is thin and discon- 
tinuous and the profile is commonly shallower than that 
of the Madison soil. 

Madison gravelly fine sandy loam, 6 to 10 percent 
slopes, is suited to most of the crops grown locally. To 
protect it from erosion and to mamtain good soil tilth, 
keep it in close-growing crops 2 years out of 3. (Capa- 
bility unit [1Ie-1; woodland group 1.) 

Madison gravelly fine sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent 
slopes, eroded (MhB2}.,—This soil has a redder or browner 
plow layer than Madison gravelly fine sandy loam, 6 to 
10 percent slopes. The plow layer also contains less 
organic matter, and the solum is about 8 inches thinner. 
The degree of erosion varies. In most places the plow 
layer is within the original A horizon, but in some places 
nearly half of the plow layer is made up of materials 
from the B horizon. The soil has a few galled spots, 
and there are a few shallow gullies. 

A few areas of Louisa soils are mapped with this soil. 
In these areas the B horizon is thin and discontinuous 
and the solum is generally shallower than that of the 
Madison soil. A few areas of Cecil soils and about 20 
acres of uneroded or only slightly eroded Maclison soils 
are also included. In the Cecil soils the profile is less 
micaceous than that of the Madison soil and the parent 
material is porphyritic granite and mica gneiss. In the 
uneroded or only slightly eroded Madclison soils, the A 
horizon is thicker than in the eroded soil, and it contains 
a larger amount of organic matter. 

Madison gravelly fine sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent 
slopes, eroded, is suited to most of the crops grown 
locally. To protect it from erosion, it needs to be kept 
in close-growing crops 1 year out of 2 or 8. (Capability 
unit IIe-1; woodland group 1.) 

Madison gravelly fine sandy loam, 6 to 10 percent 
slopes, eroded (MhC2).—This soil has a browner or redder 
plow layer than Madison gravelly fine sandy loam, 6 to 
10 percent slopes, and its solum is 8 to 10 inches thinner. 
It also contains a smaller amount of organic matter. 
The degree of erosion varies. In most places the plow 
layer is within the original A horizon, but in some places 
nearly half of the plow layer consists of materials from 
the B horizon. This soil has a few galled spots and 
shallow gullies, and there are a few U-shaped gullies, 
3 to 6 feet deep. 

This soil has more rapid runoff, a little slower rate of 
infiltration, and slightly lower moisture-supplying ca- 
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pacity than the uneroded or slightly eroded Madison 
gravelly fine sandy loams. 

A few areas of Louisa soils are mapped with this soil. 
In these areas the B horizon is thin and discontinuous 
and the solum is generally thinner than that of the 
Madison soil. A few areas of Cecil soils, which are not 
mapped separately in this county, and of severely eroded 
Madison soils are also included. The profile in the 
Cecil soils is less micaceous than that of the Madison 
soil, and the parent materials are porphyritic granite and 
mica gneiss. The plow layer of the severely eroded 
Madison soils is red sandy clay loam. 

Madison gravelly fine sandy loam, 6 to 10 percent 
slopes, eroded, is suited to most of the crops grown 
locally. To protect it from erosion, keep the soil in 
close-growing crops 2 years out of 3. (Capability unit 
IITe-1; woodland group 1.) 

Madison gravelly fine sandy loam, 10 to 15 percent 
slopes (MhD).—This soil has a slightly thinner solum than 
Madison gravelly fine sandy loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes. 
Because of its stronger slopes, runoff is a little more 
rapid. 

A few areas of Louisa soils are mapped with this soil. 
In these areas the B horizon is thin and discontinuous 
and the profile is generally thinner than that of the 
Madison soil. 

Madison gravelly fine sandy loam, 10 to 15 percent 
slopes, is suited to most of the crops grown locally. To 
protect it from erosion, it needs to be kept in close- 
growing crops 3 years out of 4. (Capability unit [Ve-1; 
woodland group 1.) 

Madison gravelly fine sandy loam, 10 to 15 percent 
slopes, eroded (MhD2).—In this soil the solum is about 12 
inches thinner than that of Madison gravelly fine sandy 
loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes. The slopes are also stronger, 
and runoff is more rapid. The plow layer is browner or 
redder than that of the uneroded Madison soils. It con- 
tains less organic matter, and water infiltrates a little 
nore slowly. ‘The plow layer in this soil is 5 to 8 inches 
thick. 

A few areas of Louisa soils are mapped with this 
soil. In these areas the B horizon is thin and discon- 
tinuous and the profile is generally thinner than that of 
the Madison soil. A few severely eroded areas of Madi- 
son soils are also included. In these areas the red, clayey 
B horizon is exposed. 

Madison gravelly fine sandy loam, 10 to 15 percent 
slopes, eroded, is suited to most of the crops grown 
locally. To protect it from erosion, keep it in close- 
growing crops 3 years out of 4. (Capability unit [Ve-1; 
woodland group 1.) 

Madison gravelly fine sandy loam, 15 to 25 percent 
slopes (MhE].—The solum of this soil is about 12 inches 
thinner than that of Madison gravelly fine sandy loam, 
6 to 10 percent slopes. The soil also has stronger slopes 
and more rapid runoff. It is low in moisture-supplying 
capacity and is susceptible to erosion. 

Louisa soils make up about 12 percent of this map- 
ping unit. In the areas of Louisa soils, the B horizon is 
thin and. discontinuous and the profile is shallower than 
that of the Madison soil. 


Madison gravelly fine sandy loam, 15 to 25 percent 
slopes, is not suited to tilled crops. It is suited only to 
woodland and pasture. (Capability unit VIe2; wood- 
land group 1.) 

Madison gravelly fine sandy loam, 15 to 25 percent 
slopes, eroded (MhE2)—The solum of this soil is about 
14 inches thinner than that of Madison gravelly fine 
sandy loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes. The plow layer is 
also browner or redder, contains less organic matter, and 
is only 5 to 8 inches thick. In most places the plow 
layer is within the original A horizon, but in some 
places it includes a small amount of material from the 
B horizon. 

This soil has more rapid runoff, a slower rate of in- 
filtration, and lower moisture-supplying capacity than 
the uneroded or slightly eroded Madison soils. If not 
protected, it is likely to become even more eroded. 

A few areas of Louisa soils are mapped with this soil. 
In these areas the B horizon is thin and discontinuous 
and the solum is generally thinner than that of the 
Madison soil. A few severely eroded areas of Madison 
soils are also included. Here, the red, clayey B horizon 
is exposed. 

Madison gravelly fine sandy loam, 15 to 25 percent 
slopes, eroded, is not suited to tilled crops. It is suited 
only to perennial vegetation or to loblolly and shortleaf 
pines. (Capability unit VIe-2; woodland group 1.) 

Madison gravelly sandy clay loam, 2 to 6 percent 
slopes, severely eroded (MiB3).—This soil has a finer tex- 
ture and milder slopes than Madison gravelly fine sandy 
loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes. The plow layer is yellowish- 
red to red gravelly sandy clay loam and is 4 to 6 inches 
thick. It consists of remnants of the original surface 
soil, a very dark grayish-brown gravelly fine sandy loam, 
that have been mixed with soil material from the redder 
and more clayey B horizon. 

The solum of this soil is about 12 inches thinner than 
that of Madison gravelly fine sandy loam, 6 to 10 per- 
cent slopes, and the supply of organic matter is much 
lower. The rate of infiltration is also slower. 

A few areas of Louisa soils are included with this soil. 
In these areas the soils have a very thin B horizon and 
a solum that is about 15 to 20 inches thick. A few 
areas are also included in which the profile is like those 
of the Cecil soils and the parent materials of the soils 
are materials from mica gneiss or porphyritic granite. 
The Cecil soils are not mapped separately in this county. 

Madison gravelly sandy clay loam, 2 to 6 percent 
slopes, severely eroded, is suited to most of the crops 
grown locally. To protect it from erosion and to im- 
prove the tilth, the soil needs to be kept in close-growing 
crops 2 years out of 8. (Capability unit ITTe-1; wood- 
land group 4.) 

Madison gravelly sandy clay loam, 6 to 10 percent 
slopes, severely eroded (MiC3).—This soil has a finer 
textured surface layer than Madison gravelly fine sandy 
loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, and its solum is about 14 
inches thinner. The plow layer is yellowish-red to red 
gravelly sandy clay loam, 4 to 6 inches thick. It is 
made up partly of remnants of the original surface soil, 
a very dark grayish-brown gravelly fine sandy loam, but 
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consists mainly of redder and more clayey soil materials 
from the B horizon. The soil has many galled spots and 
shallow gullies. There are a few U-shaped gullies, 4 
to 6 feet deep. 

This soil has more rapid runoff, a slower rate of in- 
filtration, and lower moisture-supplying capacity. than 
the uneroded or slightly eroded Madison soils. The sup- 
ply of organic matter is much lower, and the soil has 
much poorer tilth. 

A few areas of Louisa soils are mapped with this soil. 
In these areas the B horizon is thin and discontinuous 
and the solum is generally thinner than that of the 
Madison soil. A few areas of Cecil soils, which are not 
mapped separately in this county, are also included. 
Here, the profile contains less friable and less micaceous 
soil material than that of the Madison soil and the par- 
ent materials are porphyritic granite and mica gneiss. 

Because of the severe erosion and the low moisture- 
supplying capacity of Madison gravelly sandy clay loam, 
6 to 10 percent slopes, severely eroded, this soil is best 
kept in perennial vegetation. Most of the local crops 
can be grown, however, if the soil is kept in close- 
growing crops 8 years out of 4. (Capability unit [Ve- 
1; woodland group 4.) 

Madison gravelly sandy clay loam, 6 to 10 percent 
slopes, very severely eroded (MiC4)— This soil has a finer 
textured surface layer than Madison gravelly fine sandy 
loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, and its profile 1s about 20 
inches thinner. The plow layer is rec sandy clay loam 
made up mainly of materials from the lower part of the 
B horizon. The soil has many galled spots and shallow 
gullies, and there are a few U-shaped gullies, 4 to 8 
feet, deep. 

This soil has more rapid runoff, a slower rate of in- 
filtration, and lower moisture-supplying capacity than 
the uneroded or slightly eroded Madison soils. The 
supply of organic matter is also much lower, and the 
soil has much poorer tilth. 

Because of the severe hazard of erosion, poor tilth, and 
low moisture-supplying capacity, this soil should be kept 
in perennial vegetation or trees. It is suited to short- 
leaf and Joblolly pines. (Capability unit VIe-2; wood- 
land group 8.) 

Madison gravelly sandy clay loam, 10 to 15 percent 
slopes, severely eroded (MiD3).—The solum of this soil 
is nbout, 16 inches thinner than that of Madison gravelly 
fine sandy loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes. The plow layer 
is red gravelly sandy clay loam, 4 to 6 inches thick. It is 
made up of remnants of the original sandy loam surface 
soil mixed with the redder and more clayey soil mate- 
rials from the B horizon. It consists mainly of ma- 
terials from the B horizon. The soil has many galled 
spots and shallow gullies, and there are a few U-shaped 
gullies, 4 to 6 feet deep. 

This soil has more rapid runoff, a slower rate of in- 
filtration, and lower moisture-supplying capacity than 
the uneroded or slightly eroded Madison soils. It also 
contains much less organic matter and has much poorer 
tilth. 

A few areas of Louisa soils are mapped with this 
soil. In these areas the B horizon is thin and dis- 
continuous and the solum is generally thinner than that 
of the Madison soil. A few areas of Cecil soils, which 
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are not mapped separately in this county, are also in- 
cluded. Tere, the profile is less friable and less mica- 
ceous than that of the Madison soil and the parent 
materials are porphyritic granite and mica gneiss. 
Madison gravelly sandy clay loam, 10 to 15 percent 
slopes, severely eroded, is not suited to cultivated crops. 
It is best suited to perennial vegetation and_ trees. 
(Capability unit VIe-2; woodland group 6.) 
Madison gravelly sandy clay loam, 10 to 15 percent 
slopes, very severely eroded (MiD4)—This soil has a 
solum that is about 20 inches thinner than that of 
Madison gravelly fine sandy loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, 
and erosion has been much more severe. The surface 
layer is red sandy clay loam composed mainly of ma- 


terials from the B. and Bs; horizons. The soil has many 
galled spots and shallow gullies (fig. 5). 
few U-shaped gullies, 4 to 8 feet cleep. 


There are a 


Beas bide ES 3 
Figure 5.—Area of Madison gravelly sandy clay loam, 10 to 15 per- 


cent slopes, very severely eroded. Careful management is required 
to establish any kind of vegetation on this soil. 


This soil has more rapid runoff, a slower rate of in- 
filtration, lower moisture-supplying capacity, and a 
smaller supply of organic matter than the uneroded or 
a eroded Madison soils. It also has much poorer 
tilth. 

A few areas of severely eroded Louisa soils are mapped 
with this soil. In these areas the B horizon is thin and 
discontinuous and the solum is thinner than in the Madi- 
son soil. 

Madison gravelly sandy clay loam, 10 to 15 percent 
slopes, very severely eroded, is suited only to pine trees. 
(Capability unit VITe-1; woodland group 8.) 

Madison gravelly sandy clay loam, 15 to 25 percent 
slopes, severely eroded (MiE3).—This soil has stronger 
slopes and a finer textured plow layer than Madison 
gravelly fine sandy loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, and its 
solum is about 18 inches thinner. The plow layer is red 
gravelly sandy clay loam, 4 to 6 inches thick. It con- 
sists of remnants of the original sandy loam surface 
soil mixed with materials from the redder and more 
clayey B horizon. The plow layer is composed mainly 
of materials from the B horizon. The soil has many 
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galled spots and shallow gullies. There are a few U- 
shaped gullies, 4 to 6 feet deep. 

This soil has more rapid runoff, a slower rate of in- 
filtration, and lower moisture-supplying capacity than 
the uneroded or slightly eroded Madison soils. The sup- 
ply of organic matter is also much lower, and the soil 
has much poorer tilth. 

A few areas of Louisa soils are mapped with this soil. 
In these areas the B horizon is thin and discontinuous 
and the solum is thinner than that of the Madison soil. 
A few areas of Cecil soils, which are not mapped sep- 
arately in this county, are also included. Here, the 
profile is less friable and less micaceous than that of the 
Madison soil, and the parent materials are porphyritic 
granite and mica gneiss. 

Madison gravelly sandy clay loam, 15 to 25 percent 
slopes, severely eroded, is suited only to loblolly and 
shortleaf pines. (Capability unit VIIe-1; woodland 
group 6.) 

Madison gravelly sandy clay loam, 15 to 25 percent 
slopes, very severely eroded (MiE4).—This soil has 
stronger slopes and is finer textured than Madison grav- 
elly fine sandy loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, and its 
solum is about 22 inches thinner. The surface layer is 
red sandy clay loam, 4 to 5 inches thick, made up mainly 
of materials from the lower part of the B horizon. The 
soil has many galled spots and shallow gullies. There 
are a few U-shaped gullies, 4 to 8 feet deep. 

This soil has more rapid runoff and a slower rate of 
infiltration than the uneroded or slightly eroded Madi- 
son soils, The moisture-supplying capacity is also lower, 
the soil contains much less organic matter, and tilth is 
much poorer. 

This soil is suited only to shortleaf and loblolly pines. 
(Capability unit VIIe~1; woodland group 8.) 


Mecklenburg Series 


The Mecklenburg series consists of moderately deep to 
deep, moderately well drained to well drained, acid soils. 
The surface Jayer is brown sandy loam, and the subsoil 
is yellowish-red clay. The soils have formed in materials 
weathered from diorite, hornblende gneiss, mica schist, 
and other basic igneous and metamorphic rocks. They 
are on smooth slopes and on low divides. The original 
vegetation was oak, gum, hickory, pine, and poplar. 

The Mecklenburg soils occur with Lloyd, Davidson, 
Musella, Madison, Helena, and Wilkes soils. They are 
lighter colored and firmer than the Lloyd, Davidson, or 
Madison soils; are redder than the Helena soils; and 
are deeper and have a thicker B horizon than the Musella 
or Wilkes soils. 

The Mecklenburg soils have good tilth, but they are 
low in organic matter and in available plant nutrients. 
Crops grown on them respond well to fertilizer and make 
moderate yields. 

Only one soil of the Mecklenburg series—Mecklenburg 
sandy loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, eroded—occurs in this 
county. It is in small areas in the northwestern part. 
Most areas of this soil have been cultivated, but more 
than half of the acreage is in second-growth pines. The 
rest is used for oats, cotton, and pasture. 


Mecklenburg sandy loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, 
eroded (MgC2).—This soil is deep and is moderately 
well drained. It occurs in small areas in the northwestern 
part of the county. A description of a profile, taken in a 
moist area, follows: 

A, 0 to 6 inches, brown (1OYR 5/3) sandy loam; weak, me- 
dium, granular structure; very friable; many fine 
plant roots and a few small pebbles; medium acid; 
clear, smooth boundary; 4 to 9 inches thick. 

A; 6 to 10 inches, brown (LOYR 5/3) loam; moderate, me- 
dium, granular structure; friable; many fine roots; 
medium acid; clear, wavy boundary; 2 to 5 inches 
thick. 

Ba 10 to 28 inches, yellowish-red (5YR 4/6) clay; strong, me- 
dium, subangular blocky structure; very firm or 
plastic; strongly acid; gradual, wavy boundary; 10 
to 20 inches thick. 

Bog 28 to 37 inches, yellowish-red (SYR 4/6) clay with com- 
mon, medium, faint mottles of reddish yellow and 
brown; strong, medium, subangular blocky structure; 
very firm or plastic; strongly acid; diffuse, wavy 
boundary; 6 to 12 inches thick. 

C 37 to 52 inches +, soft, weathered diorite, mica schist, 
and gneiss. 

The plow layer ranges in color from light grayish 
brown to reddish yellow. In a few areas the soil is 
gravelly. The B horizon ranges in color from yellowish 
red to reddish brown. In some places there is a thin, 
sandy clay loam B, horizon instead of an A; horizon. 

Runoff is medium, and the rate of infiltration is mod- 
erately rapid. Permeability is moderately slow, and the 
moisture-supplying capacity is medium. 

A few areas of Lloyd soils are mapped with this soil. 

In these areas the B horizon is darker and more friable 
than in the Mecklenburg soil. Some areas in which 
slopes are 2 to 6 percent are also included with the 
Mecklenburg soil. 
_ Mecklenburg sandy loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, eroded, 
is moderately well suited to most crops grown locally. 
To protect 1t from erosion and to maintain good soil 
tilth, keep it in close-growing crops 2 years out of 3. 
(Capability unit TIIe-8; woodland group 4.) 


Molena Series 


The Molena series consists of deep, somewhat ex- 
cessively drained, strongly acid soils that have a texture 
of loamy sand throughout the profile. The soils have 
formed in old alluvium on gently rolling high terraces. 
The original vegetation was oak and pine. 

The Molena soils occur with Wickham, Appling, and 
Madison soils. They contain much more sand than any 
of the associated soils. 

The Molena soils are low in organic matter and in 
available plant nutrients. Crops grown on them respond 
well to fertilizer, but yields are generally low to mod- 
erate. The soils are droughty, and plant nutrients soon 
leach out. 

These soils occur in small areas near the larger streams 
in the county They are well suited to Coastal bermuda- 
grass and are moderately well suited to a limited number 
of other crops. Most of the areas are used for corn, 
grain sorghum, or pasture. 

Molena loamy sand, 2 to 6 percent slopes (M8).—This 
soil is deep but is somewhat excessively drained. It 
occurs in small areas near the larger streams in the 
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county. A description of a profile, taken in a moist 
area, follows: 


A, Oto 6inches, dark grayish-brown (10YR 4/2) loamy sand; 
weak, medium, granular structure; loose or very 
friable; many fine roots; strongly acid; clear, smooth 
boundary 4 to 10 inches thick, 

C; 6 to 20 inches, dark-brown (7.5YR 4/4) loamy sand; 
weak, medium, granular structure; very friable; 
many fine roots; strongly acid; diffuse, wavy bound- 
ary; 12 to 30 inches thick. 

C, 20 to 44 inches +, strong-brown (7.5YR 5/6) loamy sand 
to sandy loam; weak, medium, granular structure; 
very friable; many fine mica flakes; strongly acid. 


The plow layer ranges in color from yellowish brown to 


dark grayish brown or dark reddish brown. The soil 
generally becomes finer textured at increasing depths. 


In places sandy clay loam is at a depth of about 30 inches, - 


A few water-rounded pebbles are on the surface or through- 
out the profile. 

This soil has slow to medium runoff and rapid infiltra- 
tion and permeability. The moisture-supplying capacity 
is low, Fertilizer that has been added often leaches out 
of the soil; consequently, fertilizer should be added in 
split applications. 

This soil is moderately well suited to most of the crops 
grown locally, but the low moisture-supplying capacity 
limits yields. To maintain good tilth and to increase 
the moisture-supplying capacity, the soil needs to be 
kept in close-growing crops 1 year out of 2 or 38. (Oapa- 
bihty units I[s-1; woodland group 4.) 

Molena loamy sand, 6 to 10 percent slopes (MiC).— 
This soil has stronger slopes and more rapid runoff than 
Molena loamy sand, 2 to 6 percent slopes. A few small 
areas in which slopes are 10 to 15 percent have been 
mapped with it. 

Molena loamy sand, 6 to 10 percent slopes, is mod- 
erately well suited to most crops grown locally, but the 
low moisture-supplying capacity limits yields. To main- 
tain good soil tilth and to increase the moisture-supply- 
ing capacity, keep the soil in close-growing crops 2 years 
out of 8. (Capability unit TTTe-2; woodland group 4.) 


Musella Series 


The Musella series consists of shallow, well-drained 
to somewhat excessively drained, strongly acid soils that 
have a thin and discontinuous B horizon. The soils have 
formed in materials weathered primarily from basic 
igneous and metamorphic rocks and, to a lesser extent, 
from acid igneous and metamorphic rocks. Slopes range 
from 6 to 25 percent. The original vegetation was oak, 
hickory, pine, and poplar. 

The Musella soils occur with Davidson, Lloyd, Madi- 
son, Wilkes, and Louisburg soils. They are shallower 
and have a thinner B horizon than the Davidson, Lloyd, 
or Madison soils. They are much redder than either the 
Wilkes or Louisburg soils, and they formed from a dif- 
ferent kind of parent material. The Wilkes soils formed 
from a mixture of materials from acidic and basic rocks, 
and the Louisburg soils, from acidic rocks. 

The supply of organic matter is low in these soils, 
and the soils are low in available plant nutrients. Crops 
respond well to fertilizer, and yields are commonly low 
to moderate, 
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The Musella soils are on somewhat broken interstream 
divides and on smooth to broken slopes in the north- 
western part of Douglas County. Erosion, strong slopes, 
and stoniness limit the crops that can be grown on 
Musella soils. More than half of the acreage of these 
soils in the county has been cultivated, but much of it 
is now in pine trees. Several acres are used for cotton, 
corn, small grains, and pasture. 

Musella stony fine sandy loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes 
({MFE).—This soil is shallow and is somewhat excessively 
drained. It has many small to large basic rocks on the 
surface. The B horizon is thin and discontinuous. A 
description of a profile, taken in a moist area, follows: 

A, 0 to 1 inch, very dark grayish-brown (10YR 3/2) stony 
fine sandy loam; weak, fine, granular structure; very 
friable; medium acid; clear, smooth boundary; 1 to 2 
inches thick. 

A; 1 to 4 inches, reddish-brown (2.5YR 4/4) stony fine sandy 
loam; weak, fine and medium, granular structure; 
very friable; 8 to 10 percent basic gravel; medium 
to strongly acid; gradual, wavy boundary; 2 to 6 
inches thick. 

B, 4 to 8 inches, dark-red (2.5YR 3/6) fine sandy loam; weak, 
fine and medium, granular structure; friable; strongly 
acid; gradual, wavy boundary; 2 to 6 inches thick. 

B, 8 to 18 inches, dark-red (10R, 3/6) sandy clay loam or clay; 
moderate, medium, subangular blocky structure; firm 
to very firm; small and large fragments of basic rocks 
scattered throughout; gradual, irregular boundary; 4 
to 12 inches thick. 

C 18 to 40 inches, yellowish-red sandy clay loam to sandy 
loam consisting of highly weathered material from 
diorite; many, coarse, distinct mottles of yellowish 
brown and black; massive to weak, fine, subangular 
blocky structure; very friable; many slightly weath- 
ered fragments of rock scattered throughout; gradual, 
irregular boundary; 0 to 30 inches thick. 

D, 40 inches +, slightly weathered basic rocks consisting 
primarily of diorite and hornblende gneiss. 

The A horizon is brown to strong brown. Where the 
soil has formed partly from acid rocks, the B horizon 
is generally yellowish red. In many places the B hori- 
zon directly overlies the D, horizon. 

Because of the stones this soil is hard to work. Run- 
off is rapid, and permeability and the rate of infiltration 
are moderate. The soil is low in moisture-supplying 
capacity. 

_ This soil is best suited to trees or perennial vegeta- 
tion. (Capability unit VIe-1; woodland group 6.) 

Musella clay loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, eroded 
(MvC2}—This soil has a finer textured surface layer, 
milder slopes and fewer stones than Musella stony fine 
sandy loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes. The plow layer 
is commonly dark reddish-brown clay loam, 5 to 8 inches 
thick, and is generally a mixture of materials from the 
origmal A. horizon and the finer textured B horizon. 
The soil has many galled spots and a few gullies. 

A few areas of Lloyd and Davidson soils are mapped 
with this soil. In these areas the soil is deep and the 
B horizon is thick. A few areas that have a surface 
layer of sandy clay loam or sandy loam are also in- 
cluded. There are a few stony and gravelly areas, 

Runoff is rapid on Musella clay loam, 6 to 10 percent 
slopes, eroded. Permeability is moderate, and the rate 
of infiltration is moderately slow. The soil is low in 
moisture-supplying capacity, in available plant nutrients, 
and in organic matter. Tilth is fair. Crops on this soil 
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make fair response to fertilizer, but yields are commonly 
low.,,to moderate. 

This soil is best suited to perennial vegetation. It can 
be cropped 1 year out of 4, however, if it is kept m 
close-stowing crops the rest of the time. (Capability 
unit [Ve-2; woodland group 6.) 

Musella clay loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes, eroded 
(MvD2}—This soil has a finer textured surface layer, 
slightly milder slopes, and fewer stones than Musella 
stony fine sandy loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes. In most 
places the surface layer is dark reddish-brown clay loam 
that is 5 to 7 inches thick. It consists mainly of ma- 
terials from the B horizon. The soil has many galled 
spots and shallow gullies, and there are a few V-shaped 
gullies that are 2 to 3 feet deep. 

A few areas of Lloyd and Davidson soils are mapped 
with this soil. In these areas the soil is deep and the 
B horizon is thick. There are a few stony and gravelly 
areas, 

The supply of organic matter is low in Musella clay 
loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes, eroded, and the soil is low 
in available plant nutrients. Tuilth is fair. Crops make 
fair response to fertilizer, but yields are usually low. 
Runoff is rapid, and the moisture-supplying capacity of 
this soil is low. Permeability is moderate, and the rate 
of infiltration is slow. 

This soil is suited only to perennial vegetation. 
bility unit Vie; woodland group 6.) 

Musella clay loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes, eroded 
(MvE2}.—This soil has a finer textured surface layer and 
is shallower than Musella stony fine sandy loam, 15 to 
25 percent slopes. It also has more rapid runoff, fewer 
stones, and a slower rate of infiltration than the un- 
eroded Musella soils. In most places the surface layer 
is made up of materials from the B horizon. It con- 
sists of dark reddish-brown clay loam that is about 5 
inches thick. The soil has many galled spots and shallow 
gullies. There are a few V-shaped gullies, 2 to 3 feet 
deep. 

A few areas of Wilkes soils are mapped with this soil. 
In these areas the soil has formed from mixed acidic 
and basic rocks. A few areas of Lloyd and Davidson 
soils are also included. Here, the soil is deep and the B 
horizon is thick. There are a few stony, cobbly, and 
gravelly areas. 

Musella clay loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes, eroded, is 
low im organic matter, in available plant nutrients, and 
in moisture-supplying capacity. Permeability is mod- 
erate, and the rate of infiltration is slow. Runoff is very 
rapid. The soil has fair to poor tilth, and yields are 
usually low. 

This soil is best suited to trees or to perennial vege- 
tation. (Capability unit VIIe-2; woodland group 6.) 

Musella stony clay loam, 6 to-10 percent slopes, 
eroded (MwC2|—This soil has a finer textured surface 
layer, milder slopes, and a slower rate of infiltration than 
Musella stony fine sandy loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes. 
The surface layer is commonly dark reddish-brown clay 
loam, 5 to 8 inches thick. The soil has many galled 
spots and shallow gullies, and there are a few V-shaped 
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gullies, 2 to 8 feet deep. The surface layer is made up 
mainly of materials from the B horizon. 

A few areas of Wilkes soils are mapped with this soil. 
In these areas the parent material of the soil is mixed 
acidic and basic rocks. A few areas of Davidson soils 
are also included. Here, the soil is deep and the B 
horizon. is thick. 

Musella stony clay loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, eroded, 
is low in organic matter and in available plant nutrients. 
Runoff is very rapid. Permeability is moderate, and the 
rate of infiltration is slow. The soil has poor tilth. The 
moisture-supplying capacity is low, and yields are usu- 
ally low. 

Because of stoniness and severe erosion, this soil is 
best suited to perennial vegetation. (Capability unit 
Vie-1; woodland group 6.) 

Musella stony clay loam, 10 to 15 pereent slopes, 
eroded (MwD2)—This soil is shallower and has slightly 
milder slopes than Musella stony fine sandy loam, 15 to 
25 percent slopes. It also has a finer textured surface 
layer than the uneroded Musella soils, more rapid runoff, 
and a slower rate of infiltration. In most places the sur- 
face layer is made up of dark reddish-brown clay loam, 
5 to 6 mches thick. It is composed mainly of materials 
from the B horizon. The soil has many galled spots and 
shallow gullies. There are a few V-shaped gullies 2 to 3 
feet deep. 

A few areas of Wilkes soils are mapped with this soil. 
In these areas the soil has formed from mixed acidic and 
basic rocks. A few areas of Davidson soils are also 
included. Tere, the soil is deep and the B horizon is 
thick. 

Musella stony clay loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes, eroded, 
is low in organic matter and in available plant nu- 
trients. The soil has poor tilth, and yields are usually 
low. Runoff is very rapid, and the soil is low in mois- 
ture-supplying capacity. Permeability is moderate, and 
the rate of infiltration is slow. 

This soil is best suited to trees or pasture. 
bility unit VITe-2; woodland group 6.) 

Musella stony clay loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes, 
eroded (MwE2).—This soil has a finer textured surface 
layer and is shallower than Musella stony fine sandy 
loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes. It also has more rapid 
runoff and a slower rate of infiltration. In many places 
the surface layer is made up of dark reddish-brown 
clay loam that is about 5 inches thick. It is composed 
mainly of materials from the B horizon. The soil has 
many galled spots, shallow gullies, and V-shaped gullies 
that are 2 or 3 feet deep. 

A few areas of Wilkes soils are mapped with this soil. 
In these areas the soil has formed from mixed acidic 
and basic rocks. There are a few rock outcrops. 

Musella stony clay loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes, eroded, 
is low in organic matter and in available plant nutrients. 
The soil has poor tilth and yields are usually low. Run- 
off is very rapid. Permeability is moderate, and the rate 
of infiltration is slow. The soil has low moisture-sup- 
plying capacity. 

The soil is best suited to trees or pasture. (Capability 
unit VITe-2; woodland group 6.) 
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30 
Rock Outcrop 


Rock outerop (RoK).—About half of this miscellaneous 
land type consists of areas in which the granitic bed- 
rock outcrops or is within a few inches of the surface. 
In the rest of the acreage, the bedrock is covered by as 
much as 15 to 18 inches of soil material that shows 
varying degrees of horizon development. This land type 
occurs in small areas throughout the county. It has 
slopes that range from 6 to 40 percent. 

Generally, plants in areas of Rock outcrop cannot make 
continuous growth. A few trees, shrubs, and grasses, 
however, have survived for years in small pockets of 
soil or in the crevices in the rocks. This land type can 
be developed to a limited extent for recreational use and 
to provide food and cover for wildlife. (Capability unit 
VITTs-1.) 


State Series 


The State series corisists of deep, well-drained, strongly 
acid, brown, loamy soils that have formed in old allu- 
vium. The soils are on low stream terraces. They have 
slopes of 0 to 6 percent. The original vegetation was 
poplar, maple, ash, gum, oak, hickory, and pine. 

These soils occur with Congaree, Chewacla, Buncombe, 
Altavista, and Wickham soils. ‘They occur at higher 
elevations and have more distinct horizon development 
than the Congaree, Buncombe, and Chewacla soils. They 
have a less mottled subsoil than the Altavista soils and 
are less reddish and have less distinct horizon develop- 
ment than the Wickham soils. 

The State soils have a low to medium supply of 
organic matter and are low to medium in available plant 
nutrients. Crops grown on them respond well to fer- 
tilizer and make high yields. The soils generally are 
suited to sprinkler irrigation. 

Only one soil of the State series—State fine sandy 
loam, 0 to 6 percent slopes—occurs in this county. It 
is in small areas along the major streams. Most areas 
of this soil are used for corn, small grains, or pasture. 

State fine sandy loam, 0 to 6 percent slopes (Sta).— 
This brown loamy soil occurs in small areas along the 
major streams in the county. It is deep and well drained. 
A description of a profile, taken in a moist area, follows: 

A, 0 to 8 inches, dark yellowish-brown (10YR 3/4) to brown 
(10YR 5/3, dry) fine sandy loam; weak, fine and 
medium, granular structure; very friable; many fine 
mica flakes; strongly acid; gradual, smooth boundary; 
5 to 10 inches thick. 

B, 8 to 15 inches, dark yellowish-brown (1OYR 3/4) silt loam 
or very fine sandy loam; moderate, fine and medium, 
subangular blocky structure; friable; many fine mica 
flakes and sharp quartz sand grains; very strongly 
acid; clear, smooth boundary; 4 to 12 inches thick. 

B, 15 to 31 inches, strong-brown (7.5YR 5/6) fine sandy clay 
loam; moderate, medium, subangular blocky struc- 
ture; friable; many fine mica flakes and a few con- 
eretions and partly decayed roots; very see ed acid; 
gradual, smooth boundary; 10 to 20 inches thick. 

B; 31 to 45 inches +, strong-brown (7.5YR 5/6) sandy clay 
loam; weak, fine, granular and subangular blocky 
structure; friable; many fine mica flakes, partly de- 
cayed roots, and pores; strongly acid. 

Distinction between horizons is very faint in some pro- 
files. In places the lower part of the B, horizon contains 
a few faint mottles of pale brown or grayish brown. The 
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texture of the B horizon ranges from heavy sandy loam 
to sandy clay loam or silty clay loam. In places there 
is a D horizon of layered sand, gravel, or silty clay. 

Runoff is slow to medium, and permeability and the 
rate of infiltration are moderately rapid. The soil is 
moderately high in moisture-supplying capacity. Tilth 
is good. This soil generally is well suited to sprinkler 
irrigation, and has an adequate supply of water nearby. 

A few areas of Altavista soils are mapped with this 
soil. In these areas the subsoil is mottled. 

State fine sandy loam, 0 to 6 percent slopes, is suited 
to most of the crops grown locally. To protect the 
stronger slopes from erosion and to maintain good tilth, 
the soil needs to be kept in close-growing crops 1 year 
out of 2 or 8. (Capability unit TIe-2; woodland group 2.) 


Wehadkee Series 


The Wehadkee series consists of deep, poorly drained, 
very strongly acid soils that have a texture of silty clay 
loam throughout the profile. The soils are on nearly level 
flood plains and have slopes ranging from 0 to 2 percent. 
They have formed in recent alluvium washed from Madi- 
son, Louisa, Appling, Lloyd, and Davidson soils. The 
original vegetation was willow, elm, ash, gum, beech, 
alder, water oak, and poplar. 

These soils occur with Chewacla and Congaree soils. 
They are grayer and are mottled much closer to the sur- 
face than the Chewacla and Congaree soils, and they 
have a higher water table. In most places they are also 
finer textured. 

The Wehadkee soils are high in organic matter and 
are low in available plant nutrients. Crops grown on 
them give fair response to fertilizer. In general, soil 
tilth is good, but in many places it is poor because the 
soils are wet. If a system is installed to provide inten- 
sive drainage, pastures usually make low to moderate 
yields. 

Only one soil of the Wehadkee series—Wehadkee silty 
clay loam—occurs in this county, and this soil is along 
the larger streams. A very small proportion of this soil 
has been cleared, and the cleared areas are used mostly 
for pasture. The soil is suited to only a limited number 
of crops. 

Wehadkee silty clay loam (0 to 2 percent slopes) 
(Weh].-This deep, mottled, poorly drained soil is very 
strongly acid. It has a texture of silty clay loam through- 
out the profile. A description of a profile, taken in a 
moist area, follows: 

A 0 to 9 inches, gray (LOYR 5/1) silty clay loam with many, 
medium, distinct mottles of dark grayish brown and 
light yellowish brown; massive; slightly plastic and 
sticky; contains about 10 percent partly decayed 
plant residues; very strongly acid; gradual, smooth 
boundary; 7 to 12 inches thick. 

C, 9 to 36 inches, light-gray (1OYR 6/1) silty clay loam, silt 
loam, or silty clay with many, coarse, distinct and 
prominent mottles of white, light yellowish brown, 
and yellow; massive; slightly sticky and plastic; con- 
tains small amount of partly decayed plant residues; 
very strongly acid; 20 to 40 inches thick. 

C, 86 inches +, layers of gray sand, sandy loams, and silty 
clay loams; very strongly acid. 

The surface layer ranges in color from dark gray to 
dark grayish brown. The amount of organic matter 
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varies. Layers of sand or sandy loam are common 
throughout the profile. 

Runoff is very slow, and permeability and the rate of 
infiltration are slow. The soil is high in moisture-sup- 
plying capacity. 

This soil is suited to fescue, dallisgrass, whiteclover, 
and annual lespedeza. It is also suited to smartweed and 
other plants that can be used as food and cover for wild- 
life. (Capability unit [Vw-1.) 


Wickham Series 


The Wickham. series consists of deep, well-drained, 
strongly acid soils that have a surface layer of light- 
brown sandy loam and a subsoil of red clay. The soils 
have formed in old alluvium. They are on high, gently 
rolling terraces that have slopes of 2 to 10 percent. The 
original vegetation was oak, hickory, pine, poplar, and 
gum, j ; ; : : 

These soils occur with Altavista and Madison. soils. 
They are redder than the Altavista soils and contain less 
mica than the Madison soils. In addition, the Madison 
soils formed in materials weathered from mica schist 
rather than in old alluvium. . ; 

The Wickham soils are low im organic matter and in 
available plant nutrients. Crops respond well to ferti- 
lizer, and yields are usually moderate to high. In areas 
that are not severely eroded, the soils are generally well 
suited to sprinkler irrigation and there is an adequate 
supply of water nearby for irrigation. 

In this county the Wickham soils occur along the ma- 
jor streams. They are suited to most of the crops grown 
locally. Most of the areas have been cultivated. About 
60 percent of the acreage is pastured, 20 percent is 
cropped, and 20 percent is woodland. 

Wickham fine sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, 
eroded (Wg82).—This deep, well-drained soil is strongly 
acid. A description of a profile, taken in a moist area, 
follows: 

A, 0 to 7 inches, light yellowish-brown (10YR 6/4) to very 
pale brown (10YR 7/4, dry) fine sandy loam; weak, 
medium, granular structure; very friable; 8 to 10 per- 
cent of soil mass is rounded gravel; strotigly acid; 
clear, smooth boundary; 5 to 10 inches thick. 

B, 7 to 25 inches, red (2.6YR 4/8) sandy clay; strong, fine 
and medium, subangular blocky structure; firm when 
moist, very hard when dry; strongly acid; diffuse, 
wavy boundary; 10 to 20 inches thick. 

By, 25 to 52 inches, red (2.5YR 4/8) to dark-red (2.5YR 3/6) 
sandy clay; strong, fine and medium, subangular 
blocky structure; firm when moist, very hard when 
dry; strongly acid; clear, wavy boundary; 12 to 30 
inches thick. 

D 52 inches +, weakly cemented layer of water-rounded 
pebbles. 

The plow layer ranges in color from very pale brown 
to reddish brown. In some areas there is a B, horizon 
of sandy clay loam about 4 inches thick. In other areas 
there is a By horizon of fine sandy clay. A few mica 
flakes occur throughout the profile, and a few small areas 
have a small number of pebbles throughout the profile. 
The pebbles have been rounded by water. In some places 
the B horizon rests on an old, buried soil profile instead 
of on a layer of water-rounded pebbles. The degree of 
erosion varies, but in most. places the plow layer is barely 
within the A. horizon. 
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Runoff is slow to medium, and permeability and the 
rate of infiltration are moderate. The soil is moderately 
high in moisture-supplying capacity. 

A few areas of Madison soils are mapped with this soil. 
In these areas the soil is highly micaceous throughout. 

Wickham fine sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded, 
is well suited to sprinkler irrigation, and there is an ade- 
quate supply of water nearby. The soil is suited to most 
of the crops grown locally (fig. 6). To protect it from 


Figure 6—Corn on Wickham fine sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, 

eroded. The younger corn on the left is on Altavista fine sandy 

loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded. In the background is a light- 
colored area of Chewacla soils. 


erosion and to maintain good tilth, keep the soil in close- 
growing crops 1 year out of 2 or 3. (Capability unit 
ITe-1; woodland group 1.) 

Wickham fine sandy loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, 
eroded (WgC2).-Because of its stronger slopes, this soil 
has more rapid runoff and is slightly more eroded than 
Wickham fine sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded. 
In many places the plow layer is reddish brown, The 
plow layer is 5 or 6 inches thick, and in most places it 
contains a little material from the B horizon (fig. 7). 
The soil has a few galled spots and shallow gullies. 

A few areas of Madison soils are mapped with this soil. 
In these areas the soil is highly micaceous throughout. 

Wickham fine sandy loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, 
eroded, is suited to most crops grown locally. To protect 
it from erosion and to maintain good tilth, keep this soil 
in close-growing crops 2 years out of 8. (Capability unit 
TITe-1; woodland group 1.) 

Wickham clay loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, severely 
eroded (Wh83).—This soil has a redder and finer textured 
surface layer than Wickham fine sandy loam, 2 to 6 per- 
cent slopes, eroded. It also has slightly more rapid run- 
off and a slower rate of infiltration. The degree of ero- 
sion varies, but in most places more than half of the 
plow layer is made up of materials from the B horizon. 
The soil has a few galled spots and shallow gullies. 

This soil is suited to most of the crops grown locally. 
To protect it from erosion and to improve tilth, keep this 
soil in close-growing crops 2 years out of 8. (Capability 
unit IITe-1; woodland group 4.) 
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Figure 7.—Profile of Wickham fine sandy loam, 6 to 10 percent 
slopes, eroded, in a pasture of sericea lespedeza. This soil has 
a clayey subsoil that is about 2 feet thick. The subsoil overlies a 
layer of water-rounded pebbles that rests on weathered bedrock. 


Wickham clay loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, severely 
eroded (WhC3).—This soil has stronger slopes and a red- 
der, finer textured surface layer than Wickham fine sandy 
loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded. It also has more 
rapid runoff and a slower rate of infiltration. The de- 
gree of erosion varies, but in most places more than half 
of the plow layer is made up of materials from the B 
horizon. In some places practically all of the plow layer 
consists of materials from the B horizon. The soil has 
many galled spots and shallow gullies. There are a few 
U-shaped gullies, 2 to 5 feet deep. 

This soil is better suited to perennial vegetation than 
to cultivated crops. If kept in close-growing crops 3 
years out of 4, however, it is suited to most of the crops 
grown locally. (Capability unit IVe-1; woodland 
group 4.) 


Wilkes Series 


The soils of the Wilkes series are shallow, well drained 
to somewhat excessively drained, and strongly acid. They 
have a variable profile, but the texture of their surface 
layer is sandy loam. The soils have developed in mate- 
rials weathered from mixed acidic and basi¢ igneous and 
metamorphic rocks. They have slopes of 6 to 15 percent. 
Some of the slopes are smooth and rolling, and others 
are broken. The original vegetation was oak, hickory, 
and pine. 

The Wilkes soils oceur with Musella, Mecklenburg, 
Davidson, and Louisburg soils. They are not so red as 
the Musella, Davidson, and Mecklenburg soils. They 
have formed from mixed acidic and basic rocks, in con- 
trast to the Louisburg soils, which have formed from 
acidic rocks. 

The Wilkes soils are low in organic matter and in 
available plant nutrients. Crop yields are usually low 
to moderate. 

These soils are in small areas in the northweetern and 
north-central parts of this county. Most areas that are 


not stony have been cultivated but are now in trees. The 
soils are moderately well suited to a limited number of 
crops grown locally. 

Wilkes sandy loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, eroded 
(WiC2}—This shallow, well-drained soil has a thin, vari- 
able subsoil. A description of a profile, taken from a 
moist site, follows: 

A, 0 to 6 inches, pale-brown (10YR 6/3) sandy loam; weak, 
fine, granular structure; very friable; about 10 per- 
cent of soil mass is hornblende and quartz gravel; 
one acid; clear, smooth boundary; 4 to 7 inches 

NICK. 

B 6 to 14 inches, yellowish-brown (10YR 5/4) clay with 
common, fine, faint mottles of strong brown (7.5YR 
5/8); strong, coarse, blocky structure; very firm, very 
hard or extremely plastic; prominent clay films on sur- 
faces of peds; strongly acid; gradual, wavy boundary; 
5 to 16 inches thick. 

C14 to 24 inches +, silty clay, highly mottled with yellow, 
brown, gray, and black, and materials from highly 
weathered mixed schist, hornblende, and gneiss. 

The color of the surface layer ranges from brown to 
light brownish gray. The B horizon ranges in texture 
from a light sandy clay loam te heavy clay. Outcrops 
of stones and rock are common. 

The soil generally has good tilth. Crops grown on it 
respond well to fertilizer, but the effects of the fertilizer 
do not last long. 

A few areas of Iredell soils, which are not mapped 
separately in this county, are included with this soil. In 
these areas the B horizon is clay that is extremely fine 
textured. A few areas in which slopes are between 2 and 
6 percent are also included. 

Wilkes sandy loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, eroded, is 
moderately well suited to a limited number of crops. It 
should be kept in close-growing crops 3 years out of 4. 
(Capability unit [Ve-+; woodland group 7.) 

Wilkes stony sandy loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes, 
eroded (WjD2).—This soil has a thinner solum than Wilkes 
sandy loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, eroded. It also has 
more rapid runoff and a slower rate of infiltration. The 
degree of erosion varies. The soil has many galled spots, 
shallow gullies, and a few V-shaped gullies 2 to 5 feet 
deep. There are many rock outcrops. The soil is some- 
what excessively drained. 

A few areas of Musella soils have been mapped with 
this soil. In these areas the solum is red. A few areas 
that have slopes of 6 to 10 percent, or of 15 to 40 per- 
cent, have also been included. 

The strong slopes and the stoniness of Wilkes stony 
sandy loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes, eroded, make it suit- 
able only for trees. (Capability unit VIe-2; woodland 
group 7.) 


How to Use and Manage the Soils 


This section has six main parts. In the first, the sys- 
tem of capability classification used by the Soil Conser- 
vation Service is explained and the capability units of 
Douglas County are briefly defined. In the second, the 
capability units are fully described, the soils of each unit 
are listed, and the suitability and the management re- 
quirements for growing cultivated crops and pasture are 
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discussed. In the third, estimated yields for each soil 
are given for commonly grown crops under two levels of 
management. In the fourth, the suitability and limita- 
tions of the soils for wood products are discussed by 
woodland suitability groups. In the fifth, the relation of 
wildlife to soils is discussed very briefly. Finally, in the 
sixth, certain soil qualities that affect engineering uses 
are discussed. 


Capability Groups of Soils 


The capability classification is a grouping that shows, 
in a general way, how suitable soils are for most Kinds 
of farming. It is a practical grouping based on Jimita- 
tions of the soils, on the risk of damage when they are 
used, and on the way they respond to treatment. 

In this system all the kinds of soil are grouped at three 
levels—the capability class, subclass, and unit. The eight 
capability classes, the broadest grouping, are designated 
by Roman numerals I through VIII. In class I are the 
soils that have few limitations, the widest range of use, 
and the least risk of damage when they are used. The 
soils in the remaining classes have progressively greater 
natural limitations. In class VIII are soils and land 
types so rough, shallow, or otherwise limited that they do 
not produce worthwhile yields of crops, grazing, or wood 
products. 

The subclasses indicate major kinds of limitations 
within the classes. Within most of the classes, there can 
be as many as four subclasses. The subclass is indicated 
by adding a small letter, ¢, w, s, or ¢ to the class numeral, 
for example, IIe. The letter ¢ shows that the main 
limitation is risk of erosion unless a close-growing plant 
cover is maintained; w means that water in or on the 
soil will interfere with plant growth or cultivation (in 
some soils the wetness can be partly corrected by artifi- 
cial drainage); s shows that the soil is limited mainly 
because it is shallow, droughty, stony, or has low fertility 
that is difficult to correct; and ¢, used in only some parts 
of the country, indicates that the chief limitation is 
climate that is too cold or too dry. 

In class I there are no subclasses, because the soils of 
this class have few or no limitations. Class V can con- 
tain, at the most, only subclasses w, s, and e, because the 
soils in it have little or no erosion hazard but have other 
limitations that limit their use largely to pasture, range, 
woodland, or wildlife. 

Within the subclasses are the capability units, groups 
of soils enough alike to be suited to the same crops and 
pasture plants, to require similar management, and to 
have similar productivity and other response to manage- 
ment. Thus, the capability unit is a convenient grouping 
for many statements about management of soils. Capa- 
bility units are generally identified by numbers assigned 
locally, for example, ITe—1 or IIIw-2. 

The eight classes in the capability system and the sub- 
classes and units in this county are described in the list 
that follows. 


Class I: Soils with few limitations that restrict their use. 
Unit I-1: Nearly level, well drained to moder- 


ately well drained soil in pockets or draws. 


Class II: Soils with moderate limitations that reduce the 
choice of plarits or that require moderate conservation 
practices. 

Subclass Tle: Soils moderately limited by risk of 
erosion if they are not protected. 

Unit ITe-1: Gently sloping, moderately eroded 
soils that have loamy surface layers and sub- 
soils of red clay. 

Unit ITe-2: Gently sloping, slightly to moder- 
ately eroded soils that have loamy surface 
lnyers and subsoils of brown or mottled yellow 
and red sandy clay to sandy clay loam. 

Unit TTe-3: Gently sloping, moderately eroded 
soil that has a loamy surface layer and a 
subsoil of yellowish-brown, mottled, very firm 
sandy clay. 

Subclass [Iw: Soils moderately limited by excess 
water. 

Unit Ifw-2: Moderately well drained to well 
drained bottom-land soils that are susceptible 
to occasional overflow. 

Subclass IIs: Soils moderately limited by depth or 
low water-holding capacity. 

Unit TIs-1: Somewhat excessively drained, 
sandy soil. 

Class IIT: Soils with severe limitations that reduce the 
choice of plants, or that require special conservation 
practices, or both. 

Subclass IIIe: Soils severely limited by risk of 
erosion if they are tilled and not protected. 

Unit Ifle-1: Sloping, slightly to severely eroded 
soils that have loamy surface layers and sub- 
soils of red clay. 

Unit Ile-2: Sloping, slightly to moderately 
eroded soils that have surface layers of sandy 
loam or loamy sand and dark-brown or mottled 
red and yellow subsoils. 

Unit TlTe-3: Shallow to deep, moderately 
eroded soils that have loamy surface layers 
and subsoils of yellowish-brown to yellowish- 
red clay to sandy clay. 

Unit TIe-5: Shallow, moderately eroded soils 
that have thin and discontinuous subsoils. 

Subclass ITIw: Soils severely limited by excess water. 

Unit IIIw-2: Loamy soils on first bottoms that 
are subject to overflow. 

Unit IIIw-3: Somewhat poorly drained soils 
that have mottled, compact subsoils. 

Class IV: Soils with very severe limitations that restrict 
the choice of plants, or that require very careful manage- 
ment, or both. 

Subclass [Ve: Soils very severely limited by risk of 
erosion if they are not protected. 

Unit IVe-1: Sloping soils that have loamy sur- 
face layers and yellowish-brown to dark-red 
subsoils of sandy clay or clay. 

Unit TVe-2: Shallow to moderately deep, 
sloping soils that are moderately to severely 
eroded. 

Unit IVe-4: Shallow, sloping soils that are 
slightly to moderately eroded. 
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Subclass [Vw: 
water. 

Unit [Vw-1: Poorly drained soil on first bot- 
toms, subject to. frequent overflow, 

Subclass [Vs: Soils very severely limited by depth 
or low water-holding capacity. 

Unit IVs-1: Deep, sandy soils on first bottoms, 
subject to occasional overflow. 

Class V: Soils that have little or no hazard of erosion but 
that have other limitations that restrict their use to 
pasture, range, woodland, or wildlife (none in Douglas 
County). 

Class VI: Soils that have severe limitations that make 
them generally unsuited to cultivation and that limit 
their use largely to pasture, range, woodland, or food 
and cover for wildlife. 

Subclass Vie: Soils not suitable for cultivation and 
limited chiefly by the risk of erosion. 

Unit VIe~1: Shallow, stony soils that have thin 
and discontinuous subsoils and slight to 
moderate erosion. 

Unit Vie-2: Strongly sloping or very severely 
eroded soils that have loamy surface Were and 
subsoils of clay or sandy clay. 

Unit VIe-3: Shallow, steep soils that have thin 
and discontitiuous subsoils that overlie weath- 
ered mica schist. 

Unit VIe-4: Shallow, strongly sloping soil that 
has a thin and discontinouus, clayey subsoil 
and moderate erosion. 

Class VII: Soils with very severe limitations that make 
them unsuited to cultivation and that restrict their use 
largely to grazing, woodland, or wildlife. 

Subclass Vile: Soils very severely limited by the 
risk of erosion if they are not protected. 

Unit poe Strongly sloping, severely eroded 
soils. 

Unit VITe-2: Shallow, dominantly stony soils 
that have thin and discontinuous subsoils. 

Class VIII: Soils and land types with limitations that 
preclude their use for commercial plants and_ that 
restrict their use to recreation, wildlife, water supply, or 
esthetic purposes. 

Subclass VIIIs: Soils or land types that support 
little vegetation. 

Unit VITIs-1: 


Management by capability units 


The soils in Douglas County are in 24 capability units. 
The soils in a given capability unit have about the same 
limitations and risks of damage, need about the same 
management, and respond to management m about the 
same way. In the following pages each capability unit 
is described, the soils in it are named, and management 
for the group is suggested. 


Soils very severely limited by excess 


Miscellancous land types. 


CAPABILITY UNIT 1-1 

Nearly level, well drained to moderately well drained soil 
in pockets or draws 

Only one soil—Local alluvial land—is in this capability 

unit. This soil is deep, well drained to moderately well 

drained, and strongly acid. It is in slight depressions 
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around the heads of drainageways and has slopes ranging 
from 2 to 6 percent. 

The plow layer, to a depth of 6 to 8 inches, is very 
friable sandy loam or loamy sand. The subsoil varies in 
texture and consistence but is commonly friable sandy 
loam to sandy clay loam. Plant roots can penetrate 
effectively to a depth of 36 inches or more. In most 
places mica schist, granite, gneiss, or other hard or un- 
weathered, igneous or metamorphic rocks are at a depth 
of about 10 feet. 

This soil has slow surface runoff, a moderate rate of 
infiltration, and moderate permeability. It is high in 
moisture-supplying capacity. The supply of organic mat- 
ter is low to medium, and the supply of available plant 
nutrients is medium. The soil has good tilth. Crops 
grown on it respond well to fertilizer. 

This soil is suited to corn, grain sorghum, oats, rye, 
and peaches, It is also suited to fescue, bermudagrass, 
ryegrass, clallisgrass, rescuegrass, bahiagrass, annual. les- 
peceza, white clover, crimson clover, sericea lespedeza, 
vetch, and similar plants grown for hay and pasture. It 
is moderately well suited to most other crops grown 
locally and is well suited to yellow-poplar and to loblolly 
and shortleaf pines. About 85 percent of the acreage is 
wooded, and the rest is used for cultivated crops. 

This soil can be used to grow row crops almost con- 
tinuously if a cover crop 1s grown occasionally. The 
cover crop will help maintain the supply of organic mat- 
ter and good soil tilth. If high yields are to be main- 
tained, the soil needs lime occasionally and a complete 
fertilizer regularly. Legumes need nitrogen only at the 
time of planting. The soil is suited to sprinkler irriga- 
tion if there is a supply of water nearby. 

Examples of suitable cropping systems follow: 

1. First Year: Grain sorghum cultivated shallow 
and laid by early. Drill oats in the sorghum 
stubble that has been mowed, disked, and ripped. 

Second Year: Oats for hay or grain. Adter the 
oats have been harvested, Jenave the stubble un- 
plowed throughout the winter. 

Third Year: Corn cultivated shallow and laid by 
early. After the corn has been harvested, mow 
the stubble and Jeave it unplowed throughout the 
winter, 

2. First Year: Corn or grain sorghum cultivated 
shallow and laid by early. After the grain has 
been harvested, mow the stubble and leave it un- 
plowed throughout the winter. 

Second Year: Corn or grain sorghum cultivated 
shallow and laid by early. Drill oats or rye in 
the stubble that has been mowed, disked, and 
ripped. 

Third Year: Oats or rye for grain, Late in win- 
ter, overseed the small grain with annual lespe- 
deza. 

Fourth Year: Oats or rye followed by volunteer 
lespedeza. Arter the lespedeza has been har- 
vested, leave the stubble unplowed throughout 
the winter. 


This soil is suited to bicolor lespedeza, browntopmillet, 
partridgepeas, and similar crops that provide food and 
cover for wildlife. 
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CAPABILITY UNIT He-1 


Genily sloping, moderately eroded soils that have loamy 
surface layers and subsoils of red clay 


In this capability unit are deep, well-drained soils that 
are medium to strongly acid and moderately eroded. The 
soils are on broad interstream divides or on high stream 
terraces. They have smooth slopes that range from 2 to 
6 percent. 

The plow layer, to a depth of 6 to 8 inches, is very 
friable sandy loam or friable loam. The subsoil is red 
to dark-red clay that is moderately permeable. It is fri- 
able to firm when moist and very hard when dry. Plant 
roots can penetrate effectively to a depth of 386 to 48 
inches. In most places mica schist, diorite, hornblende 
gneiss, or similar hard or unweathered rocks are at a depth 
of more than 8 feet. 

Quartz gravel covers between 20 and 80 percent of the 
surface of the Madison soil and makes up about 20 per- 
cent of the surface layer. The other soils vary in the 
amount of gravel they contain, but gravel commonly 
makes up less than 10 percent of the surface layer. 

These soils have slow to medium surface runoff and 
a moderate rate of infiltration. They are moderately 
high in moisture-supplying capacity. The supply of or- 
ganic matter is low, and the supply of available plant 
nutrients is low to medium. The soils have good tilth. 
Crops grown on them respond well to fertilizer. 

The soils of this unit are: 

Davidson loam, 2 to G percent slopes, eroded. 

Lloyd sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded. 

Madison gravelly fine sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, 
eroded. 

Wickham fine sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded. 

These soils are suited to all of the crops grown locally 
(fig. 8). They are also suited to yellow-poplar and to 
loblolly and shortleaf pines. About 40 percent of the 
acreage is pastured, about 20 percent is cultivated, and 
about 12 percent is in trees. The rest is idle. 

The soils can be used to grow row crops either 1 year 
out of 2 or 2 years out of 3 if close-growing crops are 
grown the rest of the time. For continuous high yields, 
most of the crops need lime occasionally and a complete 
fertilizer regularly. Legumes need nitrogen only at the 
time of planting. The soils are suited to sprinkler irri- 
gation if there is a supply of water nearby. 


2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded. 
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These soils need good water-control practices. Con- 
struct terraces so they will drain to vegetated outlets 
that were established previously. To establish vegeta- 
tion in the outlets, double the normal rates of seeding 
and fertilization. Maintain the vegetation by adding fer- 
tilizer and lime regularly in amounts indicated by soil 
tests. All tillage should be on the contour. Build farm 
roads and fences on the crests of slopes, at the places 
where the terraces divide, or on the contour. 

Examples of suitable cropping systems follow: 


1. First Year: Cotton. Drill oats in the cotton stub- 
ble that has been mowed, disked, and ripped. 

Second Year: Oats for grain or hay. Overseed 
with lespedeza. 

Third Year: Corn cultivated shallow and laid by 
early. After the corn has been harvested, mow 
the stubble and leave it unplowed throughout the 
winter. 

2. First Year: Cotton followed by crimson clover, 
or vetch drilled in mowed cotton stubble. 

Second Year: Legume turned under in April. 
Corn planted about May 1, cultivated shallow, 
and laid by early. Drill oats in the corn stubble 
that has been mowed, disked, and ripped. 

Third Year: Oats for seed or for grazing. Over- 
seed in February with annual lespedeza. 

Fourth Year: Volunteer lespedeza for hay or for 
grazing. 

These soils are suited to bicolor lespedeza and similar 
crops that provide food and cover for wildlife. 


CAPABILITY UNIT Ife-2 


Gently sloping, slightly to moderately eroded soils that 
have loamy surface layers and subsoils of brown or mot- 
tled yellow and red sandy clay to sandy clay loam 


Deep, well drained to moderately well drained, strongly 
acid soils that are slightly to moderately eroded are in 
this capability unit. The soils are on broad interstream 
divides or on low stream terraces. They have smooth 
slopes that range from 0 to 6 percent. 

The plow layer, to a depth of 7 to 8 inches, is very 
friable sandy loam or fine sandy loam. The subsoil is 
yellowish-brown or strong-brown, mottled clay that is 
friable to firm. The subsoil has moderately slow to mod- 
erately rapid permeability. Plant roots can penetrate 
effectively to a depth of 83 to 36 inches. In most places 
granite, gneiss, or other hard or unweathered, igneous or 
metamorphic rocks are at a depth of more than 6 feet. 

These soils have slow to medium surface runoff and a 
moderate to moderately rapid rate of infiltration. They 
are moderately high to high in migietare soppy ne ca- 
pacity. The supply of organic matter and available plant 
nutrients is low to medium. The soils have good tilth. 
Crops grown on them respond well to fertilizer. 

The soils of this unit are: 

Altavista fine sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded. 
Appling sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded. 
State fine sandy loam, 0 to 6 percent slopes. 


These soils are suited to corn, grain sorghum, oats, and 
rye. They are also suited to fescue, ryegrass, resctie- 
grass, bahiagrass, annual lespedeza, crimson clover, seri- 
cea lespedeza, and vetch grown for pasture or hay. The 
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soils are moderately well suited to most other crops grown 
locally, but they are not suited to wheat and alfalfa. 
Poplar and loblolly and shortleaf pines grow well. About 
50 percent of the acreage is cultivated, 15 percent is pas- 
tured, 24 percent is in trees, and the rest is idle. 

The soils in this unit can be used to grow row crops 
either 1 year out of 2 or 2 years out of 3 if close-growing 
crops are grown the rest of the time. For continuous 
high yields, most of the crops need lime occasionally and 
a complete fertilizer regularly. Jegumes need nitrogen 
only at the time of planting. The soils are suited to 
sprinkler irrigation if there is a supply of water nearby. 

These soils need good water-control practices. Con- 
struct terraces so they will drain to vegetated outlets that 
were established previously. To establish vegetation in 
the outlets, double the normal rates of seeding and ferti- 
lization. Maintain the vegetation by adding fertilizer 
and Jime regularly in amounts indicated by soil tests. 
All tillage should be on the contour. Build farm roads 
anc fences on the crests of slopes, at the places where the 
terraces divide, or on the contour. 

Examples of suitable cropping systems follow: 


1. First Year: Corn or grain sorghum cultivated 
shallow and laid by early. After the corn or 
sorghum has been harvested, mow the stubble 
and leave it unplowed throughout the winter. 

Second Year: Truck crops or cotton followed by 
oats or rye drilled in the stubble that has been 
mowed or disked. 

Third Year: Oats or rye overseeded with lespe- 
deza. Follow lespedeza with oats or rye drilled 
on unplowed stubble. 

Fourth Year: Oats or rye followed by volunteer 
lespedeza. Arfter the lespedeza has been har- 
vested, leave the stubble unplowed throughout the 
winter. 

2. First Year: Fully established Coastal bermuda- 
grass for grazing or hay. 

Second Year: Early corn. Late in summer, graze 
or mow the stubble after the corn has been har- 
vested. 


These soils are suited to bicolor lespedeza and similar 
crops that provide food and cover for wildlife. 


CAPABILITY UNIT IIe-3 


Gently sloping, moderately eroded soil that has a loamy 
surface layer and a subsoil of yellowish-brown, mottled, 
wery firm sandy clay 


Only one soil—Helena sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent 
slopes, eroded—is in this capability unit. This deep to 
moderately deep soil is moderately well drained to some- 
what poorly drained and. is strongly acid and moderately 
eroded. ‘The soil is on low divides or in similar areas. 
It has smooth slopes that range from 2 to 6 percent. 

The plow layer, to a depth of 5 to 7 inches, is brown 
or grayish-brown, very friable sandy loam. The subsoil 
is yellowish-brown, very firm to extremely firm clay or 
sandy clay and has moderately slow permeability. Plant 
roots can penetrate effectively to a depth of 15 to 25 
inches. In most places aplitic granite, gneiss, or other 
hard or unweathered, igneous or metamorphic rocks are 
at a depth of more than 5 feet. 
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This soil has slow to medium surface runoff and a mod- 
erately rapid rate of infiltration. It is moderate in mois- 
ture-supplying capacity. The supply of organic matter 
is low to medium, and the supply of available plant 
nutrients is low. The soil has good tilth. Crops grown 
on it respond well to fertilizer. A few areas are grav- 
elly, and in some areas there are a few stones. 

This soil is suited to grain sorghum and ryegrass. It 
is moderately well suited to cotton, corn, oats, rye, fescue, 
bermudagrass, dallisgrass, rescuegrass, bahiagrass, annual 
lespedeza, crimson clover, and sericea lespedeza. It is 
generally not suited to wheat, alfalfa, whiteclover, and 
kudzu. The soil is suited to shortleaf and loblolly pines. 
About 50 percent of the acreage is in trees, 10 percent is 
pastured, 5 percent is cultivated, and the rest is idle. 

This soil can be used to grow row crops either 1 year 
out of 2 or 2 years out of 4 if close-growing crops are 
grown the rest of the time. If moderate yields are to be 
maintained, the soil needs lime occasionally and a com- 
plete fertilizer regularly. Legumes need nitrogen only at 
the time of planting. 

This soil needs good water-control practices. Construct 
terraces so they will drain to vegetated outlets that were 
established previously. To establish vegetation in the 
outlets, double the normal rates of seeding and fertiliza- 
tion. Maintain the vegetation by adding fertilizer and 
lime regularly in amounts indicated by soil tests. ATL 
tillage should be on the contour. Build farm roads and 
fences on the crests of slopes, at the places where the 
terraces divide, or on the contour. 

An example of a suitable cropping system follows: 


1. First Year: Corn cultivated shallow and laid by 
early. Drill oats in the corn stubble that has 
been. mowed, disked, and ripped. 

Second Year: Oats for hay or seed. Plant grain 
sorghum in the oats stubble that has been mowed, 
disked, and ripped. After the grain sorghum 
has been harvested, drill oats in the sorghum 
stubble that has been mowed, disked, and ripped. 

Third Year: Oats overseeded with lespedeza. 

Fourth Year: Oats followed by volunteer lespe- 
deza. After the lespedeza has been harvested, 
leave the stubble unplowed throughout the win- 
ter. 


This soil is moderately well suited to bicolor lespedeza 
and similar crops that provide food and cover for wild- 
life. 

CAPABILITY UNIT Uw-2 
Moderately well drained to well drained bottom-land 
soils that are susceptible to occasional overflow 


Deep, moderately well drained to well drained, strongly 
acid soils are in this capability unit. The soils are on 
flood plains. Their slopes range from 0 to 2 percent. 

The plow layer, to a depth of 6 to 9 inches, is very 
friable silt loam, sandy loam, or loamy sand. The subsoil 
is brown to brownish-gray silt loam or sandy loam that 
is very friable and moderately to rapidly permeable. 
Plant roots can penetrate effectively to a depth of 30 
to 36 inches. 

These soils have slow runoff and a rapid to moderately 
rapid rate of infiltration. They are high in moisture- 
supplying capacity but are low to medium in organic 
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matter and available plant nutrients. The soils have 
good tilth. Crops grown on them respond well to fer- 
tilizer. 

The soils of this unit are: 

Alluvial land, moderately well drained. 
Congaree soils. 

These soils are suited to corn, grain sorghum, oats, rye, 
bermudagrass, ryegrass, dallisgrass, fescue, bahiagrass, 
annual lespedeza, whiteclover, sericea lespedeza, vetch, 
and Caley-peas. They are poorly suited to alfalfa and 
cotton. The soils are suited to yellow-poplar and loblolly 
pine. About 50 percent of the acreage is in trees, 30 
percent is in cultivated crops, and 20 percent is in 
pasture. 

The soils in this unit can be used to grow row crops 
year after year if a cover crop is grown occasionally. 
The cover crop and crop residues will help maintain the 
supply of organic matter and good soil tilth. For high 
yields, most of the crops need lime occasionally and a 
complete fertilizer regularly. Legumes need nitrogen 
only at the time of planting. The soils need a simple 
system of ditches to remove excess surface water. They 
are generally well suited to sprinkler irrigation, and the 
nearby streams provide a source of water. 

Examples of suitable cropping systems follow: 


1. Corn planted each year, cultivated shallow and 
laid by early. The first year, after the corn is 
harvested, drill reseeding crimson clover in the 
corn stubble that has been mowed. Leave the 
clover in the field until the seed is mature the 
first year and each third year thereafter. This 
will assure a volunteer crop of crimson clover 
every year. Each year, after the corn has been 
harvested, mow the stubble. Three or four 
weeks before corn is again planted, turn the 
green clover under. Allow clover seed to ma- 
ture 1 year out of 3. 

2. First Year: Corn or truck crops. Drill oats in the 
stubble that has been disked and ripped. 

Second Year: Oats harvested for grain. 
stubble unplowed throughout the winter. 


Leave 


These soils are suited to bicolor lespedeza, smartweed, 
and similar plants that provide food and cover for wild- 
life. 


CAPABILITY UNIT I[fs-1 
Somewhat excessively drained, sandy soit 


Only one soil—Molena loamy sand, 2 to 6 percent 
slopes—is in this capability unit. This soil is deep, some- 
what excessively drained, and strongly acid. It is on 
high terraces. It has smooth slopes that range from 2 
to 6 percent. 

The plow layer, to a depth of 6 to 8 inches, is dark 
grayish-brown, very friable loamy sand. The subsoil is 
dark-brown, very friable loamy sand to sandy loam and 
has rapid permeability. Plant roots can penetrate ef- 
fectively to a depth of 42 inches or more. 

This soil has slow to medium surface runoff, a rapid 
rate of infiltration, and low moisture-supplying capacity. 
Tt is low in organic matter and in available plant nu- 
trients. The soil has good tilth. Crops grown on it 
respond well to fertilizer. 
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This soil is suited to cotton, corn, oats, grain sorghum, 
ryegrass, bermudagrass, bahiagrass, annual lespedeza, 
crimson clover, serices, lespedeza, and kudau. It is mod- 
erately well suited to most other crops grown locally, 
and loblolly and shortleaf pines grow well. 

This soil can be used to grow row crops either 1 year 
out of 2 or 2 years out of 8 if close-growing crops are 
grown the rest of the time. If moderate yields are to be 
maintained, the soil needs lime occasionally and a com- 
plete fertilizer regularly. Because of leaching, fertilizer 
should be added in split applications. Legumes need ni- 
trogen. only at the time of planting. 

This soil needs good water-control practices. Con- 
struct terraces so they will drain to vegetated outlets 
that were established previously. To establish vegeta- 
tion in the outlets, double the normal rates of seeding 
and fertilization. Maintain the vegetation by adding 
fertilizer and lime regularly in amounts indicated by 
soil tests. Al tillage should be on the contour. Build 
farm roads and fences on the crests of slopes, at the places 
where the terraces divide, or on the contour. 

This soil needs organic matter to improve the moisture- 
supplying capacity. To supply organic matter, turn un- 
der green manure or cover crops at least. 1 year out of 2. 
Leave all crop residues on the surface or mix them into 
the plow layer. The soil generally is well suited to 
sprinkler irrigation. 

An example of a suitable cropping system follows: 


1. First Year: Corn or grain sorghum. 
9. Second and Third Years: Coastal bermudagrass 
for hay or grazing. 


This soil is suited to bicolor lespedeza and similar crops 
that provide food and cover for wildlife. 


CAPABILITY UNIT Ile-1 


Sloping, slightly to severely eroded soils that have loamy 
surface layers and subsoils of red clay 


Deep, well-drained, strongly acid soils that are slightly 
to severely eroded are in this capability unit. The soils 
are on broad interstream divides or on high stream ter- 
races. They have slopes ranging from 2 to 10 percent. 

The plow layer, to a depth of 5 to 8 inches, is very 
friable loam or sandy loam or friable clay loam. The 
subsoil is friable to firm, red clay that 1s moderately 
permeable. Plant roots can penetrate elfectively to a 
depth of 30 inches or more. 

These soils have medium runoff and a moderate to 
moderately rapid rate of infiltration. Their moisture- 
supplying capacity is moderately high. The soils are 
low in available plant nutrients and in organic matter. 
Except in areas where they are severely eroded, the 
soils have good tilth. Crops grown on them respond well 
to fertilizer. In the severely eroded areas, the plow 
layer is made up chiefly of material from the subsoil, 
tillage is difficult, and the soil can be cultivated only 
within a narrow range of moisture content. 

Quartz gravel covers 20 to 30 percent of the surface 
and makes up about 20 percent of the surface layer of the 
Madison soils in this unit. The other soils contain 
varying amounts of gravel, but, in most, places, less than 
10 percent of the surface layer consists of gravel. 
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The soils of this unit are: 


Davidson clay loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, severely eroded. 

Davidson clay loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, severely eroded. 

Davidson loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, eroded. 

Lloyd clay loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, severely eroded. 

Lloyd clay loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, severely eroded. 

Lloyd sandy loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, eroded. 

Madison gravelly fine sandy loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes. 

Madison gravelly fine sandy loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, 
eroded. 

Madison gravelly sandy clay loam, 2 
severely eroded. 

Wickham fine sandy loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, eroded. 

Wickham clay loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, severely eroded. 


These soils are suited to all of the crops commonly 
grown in the county. Bermudagrass, sericea lespedeza, 
crimson clover, bahiagrass, tall fescue, annual Jespedeza, 
alfalfa, and similar crops for pasture and hay grow well 
(fig. 9). The soils are suited to poplar and to loblolly 


to 6 percent slopes, 


of grazing are obtained if the soil is well managed. 


and shortleaf pines. About 24 percent of the acreage is 
cultivated, 11 percent is pastured, 44 percent is in trees, 
and the rest is idle. 

The soils in this unit can be used to grow row crops 
either 1 year out of 8 or 2 years out of 4 if close-growing 
crops are grown the rest of the time. If high yields are 
to be maintained, lime should be added occasionally and 
a complete fertilizer added regularly. Legumes need 
nitrogen only at the time of planting. Alfalfa needs an 
application of boron. 

These soils need good water-control practices. Con- 
struct terraces so they will drain to vegetated outlets 
that were established previously. To establish vegeta- 
tion in the outlets, double the normal rates of seeding 
and fertilization. Maintain the vegetation by adding 
fertilizer and lime regularly in amounts indicated by 
soil tests. All tillage should be on the contour. Build 
farm roads and fences on the crests of slopes, at the 
places where the terraces divide, or on the contour. 
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Examples of suitable cropping systems follow: 


1. First Year: Corn or grain sorghum cultivated 
shallow and laid by early. After the corn or 
grain sorghum has been harvested, mow the 
stubble and leave the soil unplowed throughout 
the winter. 

Second Year: Cotton or corn followed by a small 
grain and fescue. 

Third Year: Small grain for seed; fescue. 

Fourth Year: Fescue for grazing, hay, or seed. 

2. First Year: Cotton or corn. Drill small grain in 
mowed. stubble. 

Second Year: Small grain, harvested for seed, 
followed by alfalfa. 
Third through the Sixth Year: Alfalfa. 


These soils are suited to bicolor lespedeza and similar 
crops that provide food and cover for wildlife. 


CAPABILITY UNIT IIe-2 


Sloping, slightly to moderately eroded soils that have 
surface layers of sandy loam or loamy sand and dark- 
brown or mottled red and yellow subsotls 


Tn this capability unit are deep, well-drained to some- 
what excessively drained, strongly acid soils that are 
slightly to moderately eroded. The soils are on broad 
divides or on high terraces. They have smooth slopes 
that range from 6 to 10 percent. 

The plow layer, to a depth of 6 to 8 inches, is yellowish- 
brown or dark grayish-brown, very friable sancy loam or 
loamy sand. The subsoil is sandy clay to loamy sand 
that is very friable to firm and moderately to rapidly 
permeable. Plant roots can penetrate effectively to a 
depth of 83 to 42 inches. In most places in the Appling 
soils, granite, oneiss, or other hard or unweathered, igneous 
or metamorphic rocks are at a depth of more than 6 feet, 
In the Molena soil, bedrock is generally at a depth of more 
than 20 feet.. 

These soils have medium surface runoff, a moderate to 
rapid rate of infiltration, and low to moderately high 
moisture-supplying capacity. They are low in organic 
matter and in available plant nutrients. The soils have 
good tilth. Crops grown on them respond well to fer- 
tilizer. The Appling soil has a few gravelly areas. 

The soils of this unit are: 

Appling sandy loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, eroded. 
Molena loamy sand, 6 to 10 percent slopes. 

These soils are suited to cotton, corn, grain sorghum, 
oats, rye, ryegrass, bermudagrass, bahiagrass, annual les- 
pedeza, crimson clover, sericea lespedeza, and kudzu. 
They are moderately well suited to most of the other 
crops grown locally. Loblolly and shortleaf pines prow 
well. 

Row crops can be grown on these soils either 1 year 
out of 8 or 2 years out of 4 if close-growing crops are 
grown the rest of the time. For moderate to high yields, 
most of the crops need lime occasionally and a complete 
fertilizer regularly. Legumes need nitrogen only at the 
time of planting. 

These soils need good water-control practices. Con- 
struct terraces so they will drain to vegetated outlets 
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that were established previously. To establish vegeta- 
tion in the outlets, double the normal rates of seeding 
and fertilization. Maintain the vegetation by adding 
fertilizer and lime regularly in amounts indicated by soil 
tests. All tillage should be on the contour. Build farm 
roads and fences on the crests of slopes, at the places 
where the terraces divide, or on the contour. 
Examples of suitable cropping systems follow: 


1. First Year: Corn or grain sorghum cultivated 
shallow and laid by early. After the corn or 
grain sorghum has been harvested, mow the 
stubble and leave it unplowed throughout the 
winter. 

Second Year: Cotton. Drill oats and bahiagrass 
together in cotton stubble that has been mowed. 

Third Year: Oats for seed; bahiagrass. 

pou Year: Bahiagrass for grazing, seed, or 
hay. 

2. First Year: Fully established Coastal bermuda- 
grass. 

Second Year: 
Third Year: 

These soils are suited to bicolor lespedeza and similar 

crops that provide food and cover for wildlife. 


Corn or grain sorghum. 
Coastal bermudagrass. 


CAPABILITY UNIT Ile-3 


Shallow to deep, moderately eroded soils that have loamy 
surface layers and subsoils of yellowish-brown to yellow- 
ish-red clay to sandy clay 


In this capability unit are shallow to deep, moderately 
well drained to somewhat excessively drained soils that 
are moderately eroded and medium to strongly acid. 
The soils are on the lower parts of slopes or on smooth 
divides. Their slopes range from 6 to 10 percent. 

The plow layer, to a depth of 5 to 7 inches, is brown 
or grayish-brown, very friable sandy loam. The subsoil is 
yellowish-red to yellowish-brown sandy clay or clay that is 
firm to extremely firm. Plant roots can penetrate effec- 
tively to a depth of 15 to 20 inches. In most places aplitic 
granite, gneiss, diorite, hornblende gneiss, mica schist, or 
other hard or unweathered, igneous or metamorphic rocks 
are at a depth of more than 20 inches. 

These soils have slow to medium surface runoff, a 
moderately slow to moderately vapid rate of infiltration, 
and moderate to moderately slow permeability. They 
are low in available plant nutrients and low to medium 
in organic matter. The soils have fair to good tilth. 
Crops grown on them make fair to good response to fer- 
tilizer. In places there are a few stones. A few of the 
areas are gravelly. 

The soils of this unit are: 

Helena sandy loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, eroded. 
Mecklenburg sandy loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, eroded. 

These soils are suited to grain sorghum and ryegrass, 
but they are generally not suited to wheat, alfalfa, and 
kudzu. They are moderately well suited to pasture and 
to most other crops grown locally. Shortleaf and lob- 
lolly pines grow well. About 35 percent of this acreage 
is cultivated, 33 percent is in trees, and the rest is idle. 

Row crops can be grown on these soils 1 year out of 
8 if close-growing crops are grown the rest of the time. 
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For moderate yields, most. of the crops need lime occa- 
sionally and a complete fertilizer regularly. Legumes 
need nitrogen only at the time of planting. 
These soils need good water-control practices. Con- 
struct terraces so they will drain to vegetated outlets 
that were established previously (fig. 10). To establish 


Figure 10.—Terrace in a field of Mecklenburg sandy loam, 6 to 10 
percent slopes, eroded. Cotton is growing on the left side of the 
terrace, and corn, on the right. 


vegetation in the outlets, double the normal rates of seed- 
ing and fertilization. Maintain the vegetation by add- 
ing fertilizer and lime regularly in amounts indicated 
by soil tests, All tillage should be on the contour. Build 
farm roads and fences on the crests of slopes, at the 
places where the terraces divide, or on the contour. 
Examples of suitable cropping systems follow: 


1. First Year: Grain sorghum or corn, followed by 
fescue. 

Second through the Fourth Year: 
grazing, seed, or hay. 

2, First Year: Grain sorghum or corn, cultivated 
shallow and laid by early. Drill oats and bahia- 
grass together in the corn or sorghum stubble 
that has been mowed, disked, and ripped. 

Second Year: Oats for grazing, seed, or silage; 
bahiagrass. 

Third and Fourth Years: 
seed, or hay. 


Fescue for 


Bahiagrass for grazin 
5 3 


These soils are moderately well suited to bicolor les- 
pedesza and similar crops that provide food and cover 
for wildlife. 

CAPABILITY UNIT Ile-5 
Shallow, moderately eroded soils that have thin and dis- 
continuous subsoils 


Only one mapping unit—Louisburg complex, 2 to 6 
percent slopes, eroded—is in this capability unit. The 
soils in this complex are shallow, well drained to some- 
what excessively drained, strongly acid, and moderately 
eroded. They are on interstream divides and have slopes 
ranging from 2 to 6 percent. 

The plow layer, to a depth of 5 to 8 inches, is very 
friable sandy loam or loamy sand. The subsoil is brown 
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sandy clay loam to clay. It is thin and discontinuous, 
very friable to very fam, and moderately to rapidly 
permeable. Because hard or partly weathered granite 
is at a shallow depth in these soils, plant roots can 
penetrate effectively only to a depth of 12 to 15 inches. 

The soils in this complex have slow to medium surface 
runoff, a moderate to rapid rate of infiltration, and low 
moisture-supplying capacity. They are low in available 
plant nutrients and organic matter. Except in a few 
stony areas, tilth is generally good. A few of the arcas 
are gravelly. Crops on these soils respond well to fer- 
tilizer, but the effects of the fertilizer do not last long. 

The soils in this complex are suited to grain sorghum 
and are moderately well suited to cotton, corn, oats, rye, 
tall fescue, bermudagrass, ryegrass, bahiagrass, rescue- 
grass, annual lespedeza, sericea lespedeza, and crimson 
clover. In general, they are not suited to wheat, alfalfa, 
whiteclover, kudzu, and dallisgrass. Suitable trees are 
shortleaf and loblolly pines. About 15 percent of the 
acreage is cultivated, 10 percent is pastured, 45 percent 
is in trees, and the rest is idle. 

Row crops can be grown on these soils 1 year out of 3 
if close-growing crops are grown the rest of the time. 
For moderate yields, the soils need lime occasionally and 
a complete fertilizer regularly. Legumes need nitrogen 
only at the time of planting. 

These soils need good water-control practices. Con- 
struct terraces so they will drain to vegetated outlets 
that were established previously. To establish vegeta- 
tion in the outlets, double the normal rates of seeding 
and fertilization. Maintain the vegetation by adding 
fertilizer and lime regularly in amounts indicated by 
soil tests. All tillage should be on the contour. Build 
farm roads and fences on the crests of slopes, at the 
places where the terraces divide, or on the contour. 

Examples of suitable cropping systems follow: 

1. First Year: 
fescue. 

Second through the Fourth Year: 
grazing, seed, or hay. 

9. First Year: Grain sorghum or corn. Drill oats 
and bahiagrass together in the sorghum or corn 
stubble that has been mowed, diskedl, and ripped. 

Second Year: Oats for grazing, seed, or silage; 
bahiagrass. 

Third and Fourth Years: 
seed, or hay. 

This soil is moderately well suited for bicolor lespe- 


deza and similar crops that provide food and cover for 
wildlife. 


Grain sorghum or corn, followed by 


Fescue for 


Bahiagrass for grazing, 


CAPABILITY UNIT IIw-2 
Loamy soils on first bottoms that are subject to overflow 

Deep, somewhat poorly drained, strongly acid soils 
are in this capability unit. The soils are on flood plains. 
They have slopes ranging from 0 to 2 percent. 

The plow layer, to a depth of 6 to 8 inches, is dark- 
brown. to light yellowish-brown, very friable silt loam to 
loamy sand. The subsoil is grayish-brown silt loam to 
loamy sand, It is very friable and is moderately to 
rapidly permeable. Because of the high water table, 
plant roots can penetrate effectively only to a depth of 
about 24 inches. 
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These soils have slow surface runoff, moderate to rapid 
permeability and rate of infiltration, and high moisture- 
supplying capacity. They are medium to low in organic 
matter and in available plant nutrients. The soils gen- 
erally have good tilth. Crops grown on them respond 
well to fertilizer. 

The soils of this unit are: 

Alluvial land, somewhat poorly drained. 
Chewacla soils. 

These soils are suited to corn, grain sorghum, fescue, 
bermudagrass, dallisgrass, rescuegrass, bahiagrass, annual 
lespedeza, whiteclover, vetch, and Caley-peas. They are 
generally not suited to cotton, wheat, alfalfa, sericea 
lespedeza, kudzu, and crimson clover. Loblolly pine and 
poplar grow well. About 85 percent of the acreage is 
in trees, 9 percent is in pasture, and 6 percent is in other 
crops. 

Row crops can be grown on these soils year after year 
if cover crops and crop residues are turned under. The 
cover crops and crop restdues will help to maintain the 
supply of organic matter and good tilth. To maintain 
high ‘yields, most crops need lime occasionally and a 
complete fertilizer regularly. Legumes need nitrogen 
only at the time of planting. The soils need a system of 
ditches to remove excess surface water and to improve 
internal soil drainage. They generally are well suited 
to sprinkler irrigation. 

Examples of suitable cropping systems follow: 

1. First Year: Corn or grain sorghum, followed by 
tall fescue and whiteclover drilled in the corn or 
sorghum stubble that: has been disked and ripped. 

Second and Third Years: Tall fescue and white- 
clover. 

2, First Year: Corn or grain sorghum cultivated 
shallow and laid by early. Drill oats and bahia- 
grass together in the corn or sorghum stubble 
that has been mowed, disked and ripped. 

Second Year: Oats for seed or silage; bahiagrass. 
Third and Fourth Years: Bahiagrass for seed, 
hay, or grazing. 

These soils are suited to bicolor lespedeza, smartweed, 
and similar plants that provide food and cover for wild- 
life. 

CAPABILITY UNIT IIIw-3 
Somewhat poorly drained soils that have mottled, com- 
pact subsoils 

Moderately deep to deep, somewhat poorly drained, 
strongly acid to very strongly acid soils are in this cap- 
ability unit. The soils are on low terraces, around the 
heads of drainageways, and on low saddles between areas 
of higher elevation. They have slopes ranging from 0 
to 6 percent. 

The plow layer, to a depth of 5 to 8 inches, is grayish- 
brown silt loam or very dark grayish-brown indy loam 
that is very friable. The subsoil is pale-brown to olive- 
gray sandy clay loam or sandy clay. It is friable to 
firm and is moderate to moderately slow in. permeability. 
Plant roots can penetrate effectively to a depth of 22 to 
30 inches. In most places granite, gneiss, or other hard or 
igneous rocks are at. a depth of more than 10 feet. 

These soils have slow to very slow surface runoff, a 
moderate to moderately slow rate of infiltration, and 
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high moisture-supplying capacity. They are low in avail- 
able plant nutrients and low to moderately high in or- 
ganic matter. The soils generally have good tilth. Crops 
grown on them make a good to fair response to fertilizer. 
The soils of this unit are: 
Augusta silt loam. 
Colfax sandy loam, 2 to G percent slopes. 

These soils are suited to grain sorghum, fescue, and 
dallisgrass but are generally not suited to wheat, alfalfa, 
cotton, oats, and kudzu. They are moderately well suited 
to corn, rye, bermudagrass, ryegrass, rescuegrass, bahia- 
grass, annual lespedeza, white clover, crimson clover, and 
sericea lespedeza. Yellow-poplar and loblolly and short- 
leaf pines grow well. 

Row crops can be grown on these soils either 1 year 
out of 3 or 2 years out of 4 if they are not grown in the 
same place more than 2 years in succession. To main- 
tain moderate yields, most crops grown on these soils 
need lime occasionally and a complete fertilizer regu- 
larly. Legumes need nitrogen only at the time of plant- 
ing. A system of ditches is needed to remove excess 
ae water and to improve internal soil drainage 
(fig. 11). 


field of Augusta silt loam (0 to 2 percent slopes). The ditch needs 
to be deepened to provide better drainage. 


An example of a suitable cropping system follows: 


1. First Year: Grain sorghum or corn, followed by 
fescue and whiteclover drilled in the sorghum or 
corn stubble that has been ripped. 

Second and Third Years: Fescue and whiteclover. 


These soils are moderately well suited to bicolor les- 
pedeza, Japanese and browntop millet, and similar crops 
that provide food and cover for wildlife. 


CAPABILITY UNIT IVe-1 


Sloping sotls that have loamy surface layers and yellow- 
ish-brown to dark-red subsoils of sandy clay or clay 


In this capability unit are slightly to moderately 
eroded, deep soils and severely to very severely eroded 
moderately deep soils. All the soils are well drained and 
strongly acid. They are on broad interstream divides or 
on high stream terraces and have slopes ranging from 
6 to 15 percent. 
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The plow layer, to a depth of 5 to 7 inches, is friable 
clay loam or very friable loam or sandy loam. The sub- 
soil is red or dark-red clay or mottled red and yellow 
sandy clay. It is moderately permeable and is friable to 
firm when moist and hard to very hard when dry. Plant 
roots can penetrate effectively to a depth of 24 to 34 
inches. In most places mica schist, granite, gneiss, or 
other hard. or unweathered, igneous or metamorphic rocks 
are at a depth of more than 5 feet. 

Quartz gravel covers 20 to 80 percent of the surface 
of the Madison soils in this unit and makes up about 20 
percent of the surface layer. The amount, of gravel in 
the other soils varies, but gravel commonly makes up 
less than 10 percent of the surface layer. 

These soils have medium to rapid surface runoff and 
a slow to moderate rate of infiltration. They are low to 
moderately high in moisture-supplying capacity. The 
soils are low to medium in organic matter and in avail- 
able plant nutrients. Crops grown on them make good 
to fair response to fertilizer. Tilth is good, except where 
the soils are severely or very severely eroded. In the 
eroded areas the plow layer is made up mostly of former 
subsoil material, tillage is difficult, and the soils can be 
cultivated safely only within a narrow range of moisture 
content. 

The soils of this unit are: 

Appling sandy clay loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, severely 
eroded. 

Appling sandy loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes, eroded. 

Lloyd clay loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, very severely eroded. 

Lloyd clay loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes, severely eroded. 

Madison gravelly fine sandy loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes. 

Madison gravelly fine sandy loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes, 
eroded. 

Madison gravelly sandy clay loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, 
severely eroded. 

Wickham clay loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, severely eroded. 


These soils are better suited to sericea lespedeza, ber- 
mudagrass, bahiagrass, fescue, crimson clover, annual 
lespedeza, and kudzu than to row crops. They can be 
used to grow cotton, corn, small grains, peaches, or pecans 
if perennial crops are grown most of the time. The 
Lloyd, Madison, and Wickham soils are suited to alfalfa. 
All of the soils are suited to yellow-poplar and to lob- 
lolly and shortleaf pines. About 80 percent of the acre- 
age is in trees, 10 percent is pastured, 5 percent is 
cropped, and the rest is idle. 

If these soils are cultivated, row crops or clean-tilled 
crops should be grown no oftener than either 1 year out 
of 4 or 2 years out of 5. To maintain high yields, the 
soils need lime occasionally and a complete fertilizer 
recularly. Legumes need nitrogen only at the time of 
planting. In addition, alfalfa needs an application of 
boron. 

Tf these soils are cultivated, good water-control prac- 
tices are needed. Seed the entire area to perennial vege- 
tation. Leave the natural draws in perennial vegetation 
so they can be used as outlets for terraces when field 
crops are grown. Build and maintain the terraces so they 
will drain to the vegetated outlets. All tillage should be 
on the contour. Build farm roads and fences on the 
crests of slopes, at the places where the terraces divide, 
or on the contour. Fences can also be built next to natu- 
ral drainageways. 
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Examples of suitable cropping systems follow: 


1. First Year: Corn or cotton. After the corn or 
cotton has been harvested, mow the stubble and 
leave it unplowed throughout the winter. 

Second through the Sixth Year: Sericea lespedeza. 

2. First Year: Corn or grain sorghum. After the 
corn or grain sorghum has been harvested, mow 
the stubble and leave it unplowed throughout the 
winter. 

Second Year: Cotton, followed by fescue and 
clover drilled in ripped and disked stubble. 
Third through the Fifth Year: Fescue and clover. 


These soils are suited to bicolor lespedeza and similar 
crops that provide food and cover for wildlife. 


CAPABILITY UNIT IVe-2 


Shallow to moderately deep, sloping soils that are mod- 
erately to severely eroded 


Well-drained to somewhat poorly drained, strongly acid 
soils that are moderately to severely eroded are in this 
capability unit. The soils are on broken interstream 
divides or on the lower parts of slopes. They have slopes 
ranging from 6 to 10 percent. 

The plow layer, to a depth of 4 to 6 inches, is dark 
reddish-brown, friable clay loam to grayish-brown, very 
friable sandy loam. The subsoil is dark-red to mottled 
reddish-brown sandy clay loam to clay. It is firm to 
extremely firm and has moderate to moderately slow per- 
meability. Plant roots can penetrate effectively to a 
depth of about 16 inches. In most places aplitic granite, 
gneiss, or other hard or unweathered, igneous or metamor- 
phic rocks are at a depth of more than 36 inches. 

These soils have medium to rapid surface runoff and 
a moderate to moderately slow rate of infiltration. They 
are low to moderately low in moisture-supplying capac- 
ity. The soils are also low in organic matter and in 


available plant nutrients. They have fair tilth. Crops 
grown on them make fair response to fertilizer. In a 


few places there are a few loose stones or rock outcrops. 
A few of the areas are gravelly. 
The soils of this unit are: 
Helena soils, 6 to 10 percent slopes, severely eroded. 
Musella clay loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, eroded. 

These soils are suited to grain sorghum and ryegrass 
but are generally not suited to wheat, alfalfa, and kudzu. 
They are moderately well suited to cotton, corn, oats, rye, 
fescue, bermudagrass, rescuegrass, bahiagrass, dallisgrass, 
white clover, annual lespecleza, crimson clover, sericea 
lespeceza, and vetch. The soils are suited to shortleaf 
and loblolly pines. About 60 percent of the acreage is in 
trees, 7 percent is cropped, and the rest is idle. 

These soils need to be kept in perennial vegetation most 
of the time. Row crops can be grown as often as either 
1 year out of 4 or 2 years out of 6 if perennial crops are 
grown the rest of the time. To maintain moderate yields, 
the soils need lime occasionally and a complete fertilizer 
regularly. Legumes need nitrogen only at the time of 
planting. 

If these soils are cultivated, good water-control prac- 
tices are needed. Seed the entire area to perennial vege- 
tation. Leave the natural draws in perennial vegetation 
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so they can be used as terrace outlets when field crops 
are grown. Construct and maintain the terraces so they 
will drain to vegetated outlets. All tillage should be on 
the contour. Build farm roads and fences on the crests 
of slopes, at the places where the terraces divide, or on 
the contour. Fences can also be built next to natural 
drainageways. 
Examples of suitable cropping systems follow: 
1. First Year: 
fescue. 
Second through the Fourth Year: 
grazing, seed, or hay. 

. First Year: Grain sorghum or corn, cultivated 
shallow and laid by early. Drill oats and bahia- 
grass together in the sorghum or corn stubble 
that has been mowed, disked, and ripped. 

Second Year: Oats for grazing, seed, or silage; 
bahiagrass. 
Third and Fourth Year: 
hay. 
These soils are moderately well suited to bicolor lespe- 
deza and similar crops that provide food and cover for 
wildlife. 


Grain sorghum or corn, followed by 


Fescue for 


bo 


Bahiagrass for seed or 


CAPABILITY UNIT IVe-4 


Shallow, sloping soils that are slightly to moderately 
eroded 


Somewhat excessively drained, shallow, strongly acid, 
slightly to moderately eroded soils are in this capability 
unit. The soils are on narrow ridgetops and on short, 
broken slopes. The slopes range from 6 to 15 percent. 

The plow layer, to a depth of 5 to 8 inches, is very 
friable loamy sand to sandy loam. In most places the 
subsoil is a thin and discontinuous Inyer of sandy clay 
loam, but its texture ranges from sandy loam to clay. 
Because the soils are shallow over partly weathered or 
hard granite, mica schist, or other igneous and metamor- 
phic rocks, plant roots can penetrate effectively only to 
a depth of 12 to 24 inches. 

These soils have medium surface runoff, rapid to mod- 
erately slow permeability, and a rapid to moderately slow 
rate of infiltration. They are low in moisture-supplying 
capacity and in available plant nutrients. The supply of 
organic matter varies in the less eroded Louisa soil, but 
it is low in the other soils in this capability unit. Be- 
cause the soils vary, crops grown on them vary in their 
response to fertilizer. ‘The soils generally have good 
tilth, but in some places stones, cobblestones, boulders, 
or rock outcrops hinder tillage. 

The soils of this unit are: 

Louisa fine sandy loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes. 

Louisa fine sandy loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes, eroded. 
Louisburg complex, 6 to 10 percent slopes, eroded. 
Louisburg complex, 10 to 15 percent slopes, eroded. 
Wilkes sandy loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, eroded. 

These soils are suited to grain sorghum and are moder- 
ately well suited to cotton, corn, oats, rye, and millet. 
They are also suited to tall fescue, bermudagrass, rye- 
grass, bahtagrass, rescuegrass, annual lespedeza, crimson 
clover, sericea lespedeza, and other crops for hay and 
pasture. Suitable trees are shortleaf and loblolly pines. 
About 70 percent of the acreage is in trees, 14 percent is 
cropped, 8 percent is pastured, and the rest is idle. 
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These soils need to be kept in perennial vegetation 
most of the time. Nevertheless, row crops can be grown 
as often as 1 year out of 4, or 2 years out of 6, if peren- 
nial crops are grown the rest of the time. To maintain 
moderate yields, these soils need lime occasionally and a 
complete fertilizer regularly. Legumes need nitrogen 
only at the time of planting. 

If these soils are cultivated, good water-control prac- 
tices are needed. Seed the entire area to perennial vege- 
tation. Leave the natural draws in perennial vegetation 
so they can be used as terrace outlets when field crops 
are grown. Construct and maintain the terraces so they 
will drain to the vegetated outlets. All tillage should be 
on the contour. Build farm roads and fences on the 
crests of slopes, at the places where the terraces divide, 
or on the contour. Fences can also be built next to natu- 
ral drainageways. 

Examples of suitable cropping systems follow: 


1. First Year: 

fescue. 
Second, Third, and Fourth Years: 
grazing, seed, or hay. 

2, First Year: Grain sorghum or corn. Drill oats 
and bahiagrass together in the sorghum or corn 
stubble that has been mowed, disked, and ripped. 

Second Year: Oats for grazing, seed, or silage; 
bahiagrass. 

Third and Fourth Years: 
seed, or hay. 


Grain sorghum or corn, followed by 


Fescue for 


Bahiagrass for grazing, 


These soils are moderately well suited to bicolor lespe- 
deza and other crops that provide food and cover for 
wildlife. 

CAPABILITY UNIT IVw-1 
Poorly drained soil on first bottoms, subject to frequent 
overflow 


Only one soil—Wehadkee silty clay loam—is in this 
capability unit. This deep, poorly drained, very strongly 
acid sotl is on the flood plains of the larger streams. It 
has slopes ranging from 0 to 2 percent. 

The plow layer is gray, friable silty clay loam. The 
subsoil is light-gray, mottled silty clay loam that is 
slightly sticky and slowly permeable. Because the water 
table is high, plant roots can penetrate effectively only 
to a depth of about 8 inches. Bedrock is at a depth of 
more than 25 feet. 

This soil has very slow surface runoff and a slow rate 
of infiltration. It is high in moisture-supplying capacity. 
It is also high in organic matter but is low in available 
plant nutrients. The soil has poor to good tilth. Crops 
grown on it respond fairly well to fertilizer. 

If it has been drained, this soil is suited to fescue, 
dallisgrass, annual lespedeza, whiteclover, and vetch and 
is moderately well suited to corn. It is not suited to 
other crops grown locally. 

This soil needs a complete system of ditches to remove 
excess surface water and to improve internal soil drain- 
age. To maintain moderate yields, it needs lime occa- 
sionally and a complete fertilizer regularly. Legumes 
need nitrogen only at the time of planting. 

An example of a suitable cropping system follows: 


1. First Year: Corn. 


Second through the Fourth Year: Fescue. 
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This soil is moderately well suited to bicolor lespedeza, 
smartweed, and similar plants that provide food and 
cover for wildlife. 


CAPABILITY UNIT IVs-1 


Deep, sandy soils on first bottoms, subject to occasional 
overflow 


The only mapping unit—Buncombe loamy sands, 0 to 
6 percent slopes—in this capability unit consists of deep, 
somewhat excessively drained, strongly acid soils. The 
soils are on flood plains and have slopes ranging from 
0 to 6 percent. 

The plow layer, to a depth of 6 to 8 inches, is olive- 
gray loamy sand that is very friable to loose. The sub- 
soil is pale-yellow loamy fine sand to sand that is very 
friable and rapidly permeable. Plant roots can penetrate 
effectively to a depth of 48 inches or more. 

These soils have very slow surface runoff and rapid 
permeability. They have a rapid rate of infiltration and 
are low in moisture-supplying capacity. The soils are 
also low in organic matter and available plant nutrients. 
They have good tilth. Crops grown on them respond 
well to fertilizer, but the effects of the fertilizer do not 
last long. 

These soils are better suited to Coastal bermudagrass, 
bahiagrass, or other perennial vegetation than to culti- 
vated crops. They are moderately well suited to corn, 
grain sorghum, oats, rye, annual lespedeza, crimson 
clover, and sericea lespedeza but are generally not suited 
to cotton, wheat, alfalfa, whiteclover, dallisgrass, and 
kudzu. Suitable trees are shortleaf and loblolly pines. 

The soil needs lime occasionally and a complete ferti- 
lizer at least twice during the growing season. Legumes 
need nitrogen only at the time of planting. To build up 
organic matter, improve the soil structure, and increase 
the moisture-supplying capacity, these soils need to be 
kept in perennial vegetation 3 years out of 4, or 4 years 
out of 6. Leave crop residues on the surface or turn them 
under to provide organic matter. 

An example of a suitable cropping system follows: 


1. First Year: Corn or grain sorghum. Atter the 
corn or grain sorghum has been harvested, mow 
the stubble and leave it unplowed throughout the 
winter. 

Second through the Fourth Year: 
mudagrass for hay or grazing. 


These soils are moderately well suited to bicolor lespe- 
deza and similar crops that provide food and cover for 
wildlife. 


Coastal ber- 


CAPABILITY UNIT VIe-1 


Shallow, stony soils that have thin and discontinuous 
subsoils and slight to moderate erosion 


Shallow, well-drained to somewhat excessively drained, 
strongly acid, slightly to moderately eroded soils are in 
this unit. The soils are on broken interstream divides. 
They have slopes ranging from 6 to 25 percent. 

The surface layer, to a depth of 4 to 7 inches, is dark 
reddish-brown, friable clay loam to reddish-brown, very 
friable fine sandy loam. The subsoil is dark-red sandy 
clay loam to clay. It is firm to very firm and is moder- 
ately permeable. In most places, because bedrock is near 
the surface, plant roots can penetrate effectively only to 
a depth of about 16 inches. 
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These soils have rapid surface runoff and a moderately 
slow to moderate rate of infiltration. They are low in 
moisture-supplying capacity. They are also low in or- 
ganic matter and in available plant nutrients. Stones 
and gravel commonly cover more than 20 percent of the 
surface. Because of the stones and gravel, the soils have 
poor tilth. Crops grown on them make fair to good 
response to fertilizer. 

The soils of this unit are: 


Musella stony clay loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, eroded. 
Musella stony fine sandy loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes. 


These soils generally are better suited to perennial 
vegetation than to cultivated crops. They are moderately 
well suited to bermudagrass, ryegrass, dallisgrass, rescue- 
grass, bahiagrass, annual lespedeza, white clover, crimson 
clover, and sericea lespedeza. Suitable trees are shortleaf 
and loblolly pines. About 75 percent of the acreage is in 
trees, 10 percent is in pasture, 5 percent is m crops, and 
the rest is idle. 

If tillage and planting are done on the contour, pas- 
tures are good on these soils. Grazing should be con- 
trolled to prevent damage to the vegetation. To main- 
tain moderate yields, the soils need lime occasionally and 
a complete fertilizer regularly. Legumes need nitrogen 
only at the time of planting. 

These soils are moderately well suited to bicolor lespe- 
deza and similar crops that provide food and cover for 
wildlife. 

CAPABILITY UNIT Vie-2 
Strongly sloping or very severely eroded sotls that have 
loamy surface layers and subsoils of clay or sandy clay 


This capability unit is made up of well-drained, 
strongly acid soils on interstream divides and in areas 
that adjoin drainageways. They have slopes ranging 
from 6 to 25 percent. The soils are slightly eroded to 
very severely eroded. Those slightly to moderately 
eroded are deep, and those severely to very severely 
eroded are moderately deep. 

The surface layer, to a depth of 4 to 7 inches, is very 
friable gravelly fine sandy loam to dark-red, friable clay 
loam. The subsoil is dark-red to mottled red and yellow- 
ish-brown sandy clay to clay. It is moderately permeable 
and is friable to firm when moist and very hard when 
dry. Plant roots can penetrate effectively to a depth of 
22 to 30 inches. In most places granite, gneiss, diorite, 
hornblende gneiss, mica schist, or other hard or unweath- 
ered rocks are at a depth of more than 5 feet. 

The soils in this unit generally have rapid surface run- 
off, but on the less eroded Madison soils the runoff is 
medium. The rate of infiltration is slow to moderate, 
and the soils are low to moderate in moisture-supplying 
capacity. Except for the less eroded Madison soils, which 
are medium in content of organic matter, organic matter 
is low in all the soils. All of the severely and very 
severely eroded soils are low in available plant nutrients, 
but the other soils are moderately low. Tilth and the 
response to fertilizer are fair on the severely eroded soils 
and poor on the very severely eroded soils. It is good 
on the other soils. These soils have a few loose stones 
on the surface. Gravel covers 20 to 80 percent of the 
surface of the Madison soils. 

The soils of this unit are: 
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Appling sandy clay loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes, severely 
eroded. 

Davidson clay loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes, very severely 
eroded, 

Lloyd clay loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes, very severely eroded. 

Lloyd sandy loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes, eroded. 

Madison gravelly fine sandy loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes. 

Madison gravelly fine sandy loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes, 
eroded. 

Madison gravelly sandy clay loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, very 
severely eroded. 

Madison gravelly sandy clay loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes, 
severely eroded. 


These soils are better suited to trees and pasture than 
to cultivated crops. They are suited to fescue, bermuda- 
grass, ryegrass, dallisgrass, rescuegrass, bahiagrass, an- 
nual lespedeza, crimson clover, sericea lespedeza, and 
kudzu. Shortleaf and loblolly pines grow well. About 
94 percent of the acreage is in trees, 2 pereent is in pas- 
ture, 1 percent is in crops, and the rest is idle. 

In establishing pastures all tillage and planting should 
be done on the contour. The soils need to be protected 
at all times by a layer of mulch, plant residues, or other 
organic matter. Grazing should be controlled to prevent 
damage to the plant cover. To maintain moderate to 
high yields, these soils need lime occasionally and a com- 
plete fertilizer regularly. Legumes need nitrogen only 
at the time of planting. 

These soils are suited to bicolor lespedeza and similar 
crops that provide food and cover for wildlife. 


CAPABILITY UNIT VIe-3 


Shallow, steep soils that have thin and discontinuous sub- 
soils that overtie weathered maca schist 


This capability unit consists of shallow, somewhat 
excessively drained, strongly acid soils that are slightly 
to moderately eroded. The soils are on narrow ridge- 
tops or on the sharp breaks of slopes. They have steep 
slopes of 15 to 25 percent. 

The surface layer, to a depth of 4 to 7 inches, is brown, 
very friable fine sandy loam. The subsoil is thin and 
consists of red, friable sandy clay loam to silty clay loam. 
It is moderately rapid in permeability. Plant roots can 
penetrate effectively to a depth of 12 to 15 inches. In 
most, places mica schist or other hard or unweathered rocks 
are wt a depth of more than 8 feet, 

These soils have rapid surface runoff and a moderately 
rapid rate of infiltration. They ave low in moisture-sup- 
plying capacity. Organic matter is low in the eroded 
soil and medium in the other soil. Both soils are low 
in available plant nutrients. They have a few gravelly 
and stony areas. 

The soils of this unit are: 


Louisa fine sandy loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes. 
Louisa fine sandy loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes, eroded. 


These soils generally are better suited to trees and pas- 
ture than to cultivated crops. They are moderately well 
suited to bermudagrass, ryegrass, rescuegrass, bahiagrass, 
annual lespedeza, crimson clover, sericea lespedeza, and 
kudzu. They are suited to shortleaf and loblolly pines. 
About 98 percent of the acreage is in trees. 

In establishing pastures all tillage and planting need 
to be done on the contour. To prevent erosion, keep a 
large amount of organic matter on the surface while the 
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pastures are becoming established. Grazing needs to be 
controlled to prevent damage to the plant cover. To 
maintain moderate yields, the soils need lime occasion- 
ally and a complete fertilizer regularly. Legumes need 
nitrogen only at the time of planting. 

These soils are moderately well suited to bicolor lespe- 
deza and similar crops that provide food and cover for 
wildlife. 

CAPABILITY UNIT VIe-4 
Shallow, strongly sloping soil that has a thin and discon- 
tinuous, clayey subsou and moderate erosion. 


Only one soil—Musella clay loam, 10 to 15 percent 
slopes, eroded—is in this capability unit. This soil is 
shallow, well drained to somewhat excessively drained, 
strongly acid, and eroded. It is on broken interstream 
divides and has slopes ranging from 10 to 15 percent. 

The surface layer, to a depth of 4 to 5 inches, is dark 
reddish-brown, friable clay loam. The subsoil is dark- 
red sandy clay loam to clay and is thin, firm to very firm, 
and moderately permeable. Because the soil is shallow 
over bedrock, plant roots can penetrate effectively only 
to a depth of about 12 inches. 

This soil has rapid surface runoff and a slow rate of 
infiltration. Its moisture-supplying capacity islow. The 
soil is also low in organic matter and available plant 
nutrients. It has fair tilth. Crops grown on it make 
fair response to fertilizer. A few of the areas are stony 
or gravelly. 

In general, this soil is better suited to trees or pasture 
than to cultivated crops. It is moderately well suited to 
bermudagrass, ryegrass, clallisgrass, rescuegrass, bahia- 
grass, annual lespedeza, white clover, crimson clover, and 
sericea lespedeza. It is suited to shortleaf and loblolly 
pines. 

In establishing pastures, tillage and planting need to 
be done on the contour. To prevent erosion, keep a large 
amount of organic matter on the surface while the pas- 
tures are becoming established. Control grazing so that 
damage to the plant cover is prevented. To maintain 
moderate yields, the soil needs lime occasionally and a 
complete fertilizer regularly. Legumes need nitrogen 
only at the time of planting. 

This soil is moderately well suited to bicolor lespedeza 
and similar crops that provide food and cover for wild- 
life. 

CAPABILITY UNIT VIle-1 
Strongly sloping, severely eroded soils 


Moderately deep, well-drained to somewhat excessively 
drained, strongly acid, eroded soils are in this capability 
unit. ‘The soils are on interstream divides. They have 
slopes that range from 10 to 25 percent. 

The surface layer, to a depth of about 4 inches, is red, 
friable gravelly sandy clay loam. The subsoil is red clay 
that is friable to firm and moderately permeable. Plant 
roots can penetrate effectively to a depth of 18 to 22 
inches. Mica schist or other hard or unweathered rock 
commonly is at a depth of more than 8 feet. 

These soils have very rapid surface runoff and a slow 
rate of infiltration. They are very low in moisture-sup- 
plying capacity and are low in organic matter and avail- 
able plant nutrients. The soils have poor tilth. Crops 
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Figure 12.—Poor-quality fescue and ladino clover pasture on Mad- 

ison gravelly sandy clay loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes, very severely 

eroded. This soil is better suited to pine trees than to pasture or 
cultivated crops. 


grown on them make poor response to fertilizer. Quartz 
gravel covers about 20 to 30 percent of the soil surface, 
and there are a few stony areas. 

The soils of this unit are: 

Madison gravelly sandy clay loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes, 
very severely eroded. 

Madison gravelly sandy clay loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes, 
severely eroded. 

Madison gravelly sandy clay loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes, 
very severely eroded. 

These soils are better suited to shortleaf and loblolly 
pines than to cultivated crops (fig. 12). They are moder- 
ately well suited to bicolor lespedeza and similar crops 
that provide food and cover for wildlife. Logging roads 
and firebreaks should be run on the contour, and all 
forestry operations need to be done on the contour to 
reduce the risk of erosion. About 92 percent of this acre- 
age is in trees, 7 percent is pastured, and the rest is idle. 


CAPABILITY UNIT Vile-2 


Shallow, dominantly stony sotls that have thin and dis- 
continuous subsoils 


This capability unit consists of shallow, well-drained 
to somewhat excessively drained, strongly acid soils that 
are slightly to moderately eroded. The soils are on 
broken interstream divides. They have slopes of 10 to 
40 percent. 

The surface layer is brown, very friable sandy loam 
to dark reddish-brown, friable clay loam. The subsoil 
is thin and consists of red to yellowish-brown sandy clay 
loam or clay that is moderately permeable. Plant roots 
can penetrate effectively to a depth of 8 to 12 inches. 
Mica schist, granite, or other hard or unweathered igneous 
or metamorphic rocks commonly are at a depth of 8 to 24 
inches. 

These soils have rapid to very rapid surface runoff 
and a slow rate of infiltration. Their moisture-supplying 
capacity is low. The soils are also low in organic matter 
and in available plant nutrients. They have poor tilth, 
and crops grown on them respond poorly to fertilizer. 
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There are many stony and gravelly areas. 
The soils of this unit are: 

Louisa fine sandy loam, 25 to 40 percent slopes. 
Louisburg stony complex, 10 to 40 percent slopes. 

Museila clay loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes, eroded. 
Musella stony clay loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes, eroded. 
Musella stony clay loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes, eroded.. 
Wilkes stony sandy loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes, eroded. 


These soils are better suited to shortleaf and loblolly 
pines than to cultivated crops. They are moderately well 
suited to bicolor lespedeza and similar crops that provide 
food and cover for wildlife. Logging roads and fire- 
breaks should be run on the contour, and other forestry 
operations ought to be done on the contour to reduce the 
risk of erosion. About 87 percent of the acreage is in 
trees, 4 percent is cropped, 3 percent is pastured, and the 
rest is idle. 

CAPABILITY UNIT VIUIs-1 
Miscellaneous land types 


Miscellaneous land types made up of areas that are 
very shallow, excessively drained, and strongly acid, and 
areas that are gullied in places are in this capability unit. 
The soils are on broken interstream divides. They have 
slopes of 6 to 40 percent. In many places bedrock is at 
the surface. In other places it is at a depth of 18 to 20 
inches. 

These land types have very rapid surface runoff, and 
their permeability and rate of infiltration are very slow. 
They are very low in moisture-supplying capacity, in 
organic matter, and in available plant nutrients. Tilth 
is very poor, and crops grown on the soils make poor 
response to fertilizer. 

The soils of, this unit are: 


Gullied land. 
Rock outerop. 


Generally, plants in areas of Rock outcrop and Gullied 
Jand cannot make continuous growth. The areas can be 
managed to provide a small amount of food and cover 
for wildlife. They may be managed so that watersheds 
below them will be protected. They can also be devel- 
oped as recreational areas. 


Estimated Yields 


Table 10 gives estimates of yields that can be expected 
for the principal soils of the county under defined man- 
agement practices. Yields are given for each soil under 
two levels of management. In columns A are yields to 
be expected under management, commonly practiced in 
the county. In columns B are yields obtained by farmers 
who used improved management practices or yields ob- 
tained by research workers. The figures are based on 
records of yields on individual farms; on yields obtained 
when long-term experiments. were conducted; and on 
estimates made by agronomists who had had experience 
with the crops and with the soils. 

Estimated yields have not been given for certain crops 
on some of the soils. Where dashes have been entered 
in the column instead of figures, expectable yields are 
considered to be too low for that particular crop on the 
soil indicated or management requirements are too exact- 
ing to warrant growing the crop. 
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The estimated yields are those obtained on soils that 
have not been irrigated. Adequate drainage and no haz- 
ard of overflow are assumed for soils listed as drained. 
Estimates of yields for soils subject to flooding do not 
reflect losses by flooding, because this hazard varies too 
greatly from place to place to justify estimating the 
amount of loss. 

The level of management practiced to obtain yields in 
columns B is somewhat higher than that used in obtain- 
ing yields in columns A. Management practices consist 
of choosing carefully the kind of crop to be grown and 
the cropping system to be used, preparing a good seed- 
bed, using proper methods of planting and seeding, in- 
oculating legumes, planting high-yielding varieties and 
hybrids, seeding at recommended rates and at proper 
times, controlling weeds, controlling excess water through 
drainage, providing vegetated waterways, tilling on the 
contour or building terraces where needed, and adding 
liberal amounts of lime and fertilizer where required. 

Specific management practices, by crops, that were used 
to obtain the estimated yields in table 10, follow: 

Corn——Management requirements for this crop vary 
among the different soils because the soils differ in gen- 
eral productivity and im moisture-supplying capacity. 

Soils on which an estimated yield of 70 bushels per 
acre or more of corn is shown in table 10 have a treat- 
ment requirement of— 


(1) 70 to 100 pounds of nitrogen and 60 to 70 pounds each 
of phosphoric acid (P20,) and potash (IK). 

( 

( 


} 10,000 to 15,000 piants per acre. 
) otal crop residue or a winter cover crop returned to 
the soil. 


Soils for which an estimated yield of 35 to 70 bushels 
per acre of corn was indicated in table 10 have a treat- 
ment requirement of— 

(1) 82 to 70 pounds of nitrogen and 36 to 60 pounds each of 
phosphoric acid (P20;) and potash (KO). 
) 8,000 to 10,000 plants per acre. 
) Total crop residue or a winter cover crop returned to 
the soil. 


Soils for which an estimated yield of 15 to 35 bushels 
per acre of corn was indicated in table 10 have a treat- 
ment requirement of— 

(1) 16 to 82 pounds of nitrogen and 16 to 36 pounds each 
of phosphoric acid (P,0,) and potash (K2Q). 
(2) 5,000 to 8,000 plants per ere. 

Cotton.—Management requirements for this crop vary 
among the different soils because the soils differ in gen- 
eral productivity and in moisture-supplying capacity. 

Soils on which an estimated yield of 500 pounds of 
cotton (lint) per acre or more is shown in table 10 have 
a treatment requirement of— 

(1) 60 to 96 pounds each of nitrogen and phosphoric acid 
(P20;) and potash (K,0). 

(2) 24,000 to 30,000 plants per acre. 

(8) Effective program for controlling insects. 


Soils on which an estimated yield of 300 to 500 pounds 
of cotton (lint) per acre is shown in table 10 have a 
treatment requirement of— 

(1) 86 to 60 pounds each of nitrogen, and phosphoric acid 
(P205), and potash (IK,0). 

(2) 16,000 to 25,000 plants per acre. 

(3) Effective program for controlling insects. 
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Tapie 10.—Estimated yields } per acre of the principal crops under two levels of management 
Pp Pp 


[Yields in columns A are to be expected under common management. 
management practices that do not include irrigation. 
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practices; those in columns B are yields to be expected under improved 
Absence of figure indicates crop is not commonly grown] 


a i 


Bermuda- 
Cotton Sericea Alfalfa} grass and Fescue and 
Corn Gint) Oats Wheat lespedeza hay crimson whiteclover 
Soil hay clover pasture 
pasture 
A |B A B A|]By,]A]B A B B A B A B 
Coww- Cow- Cow Cow- 
< acré- acre- acreé- areé- 
Alluvial land: Bus} Ru, Td. Lb Bu. | Bu, | Bu. | Ru. | Tons Tons Tons days? | days? | days days ? 
Moderately well drained__-.--...~- 354/60" eso Sen ee ee 35 | 65 | 12 | 18 1.8 SQ) feo clos 170 5 100 150 
Somewhat poorly drained (drained) _| 32 | 55 |------|------ yee tooo aki ye oe eno] 8 ee 135 195 100 150 
Local alluvial land._-.------------ 42 | 75] 400] 575 | 38 | 70] 15 | 24) 2.0] 3.3 |__---- 175 | 240 100 150 
Altavista fine sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent 
slopes, eroded______---------------- 30 | 50 | 350] 500 | 35 | 60 |_._-|----]| 1.0 1 a eee 125 175 75 125 
Appling sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent 
slopes, eroded____.----------------- 30 | 50 | 350 | 550 | 35 |} 60 |----|----; 1.0 1G ec cece 125 175 70 115 
Appling sandy loam, -6 to 10 percent 
slopes, croded_-.------------------- 25 | 45 | 325 | 525 | 30 | 55 |----j----] 1.0 1a al ee 125 175 70 115 
Appling sandy loam, 10 to 15 percent 
slopes, croded_____----------------- 22) 40} 275 | 450 | 25 | 48 j.---|--.-| 1.0 126.)-S2226 120 170 65 105 
Appling sandy elay loam, 6 to 10 percent 
slopes, severely eroded_..--.--------- 22 | 40 | 275 450 | 25 | 45 |..--|----| 1.0 sR a ere 120 165 65 100 
Appling sandy clay loam, 10 to 15 
percent slopes, severely eroded...----- Lepai| Seai nae = eeicioete ee eee eee eee .8 13) |bscced 100 140 60 90 
Augusta silt loam (drained)_._-_.------- 30° 1550,'/Sceec2| use 15: feiec|i wwe] bekee oe eet cael ecb 90 120 100 150 
Buncombe loamy sands, 0 to 6 percent 
SlOPCSz see coe et ee aces cea 25 | 50 |---~--]------ vetnantalbetotn:t Wat N et a) Se i acl dee cma Baia 100 150: Fo we oe |e ge 
Chewaela soils (drained)-.------------- 40470.) ou S| os ew wea usd [vata the aca cull aie e I Soe Be late eect ead 2 140 200 100 150 
Colfax sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes 
(draiied)-2oc2. 2.2 cet donee eee? LS | 85 je ool ees Sa cstethg cone Mog Sate: Wed ciel ehadietiuias ho Sete eS Sa 70 110 80 120 
Congaree soils_-__--._----------------- 45 | 80 |__----|------ 40; 75 | 12) 18] 20] 3.5 j..---- 180 | 250 100 150 
Davidson loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, 
ChOdCdese2te aces aes Sete ceo 28 | 45 | 300 | 450 | 35 | 65 | 20 | 35 18{[ 32] 40) 160} 235 90 135 
Davidson loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, 
CrOded ite Sass on Co Sets oot et 26 | 42 | 280} 420 | 385 | 62) 20) 33 1.8] 32] 40 160 | 235 90 135 
Davidson clay loam, 2 to 6 percent 
slopes, severely eroded_..------------ 26 | 42 280 420 | 32 | 60 | 18 |} 32 1.8] 32] 3.6 160 235 90 135 
Davidson clay loam, 6 to 10 percent 
slopes, severely eroded___--..--------- 24 | 40 270 | 400 | 30 | 57 | 17 | 30 18] 3.2 3. 6 160 235 90 135 
Davidson elay loam, 10 to 15 percent 
slopes, very severely eroded._-..----- etal haa SR eg lle nies Soce Loan aestle eect}. 20 1.4 J[------ 120 160 65 95 
Gullied land__-_.---.------------------ eee eer eee © ere es Acacia tee secede oe Saleen oP see | ee feel ofa teee eee 
Helena sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent 
slopes, eroded_..--_---------------- 17} 26} 250 | 3875 | 22 | 87 |.---|----]| 1.0 14 joeceke 120 170 65 95 
Helena sandy loam, 6 to 10 percent 
slopes, eroded_.---.---------------- 16) 24] 250) 350 | 22 | 35 |-__-}----] LO] L4 jee 120 170 65 95 
Helena soils, 6 to 10 percent slopes, 
severely eroded__--._--------------- 15 | 22 | 225 | 315 | 20} 82 [_.-j--_- .8 Ts?) pose 105 150 55 80 
Lloyd sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, 
erodeds2.-s2secs- Jesu cascbeceoves 32} 58] 375 | 575 | 32 | 60 | 20 | 32 1.8} 32] 3.8 160 | 235 90 135 
Lloyd sandy loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, 
Orodedcacessuscdaseceeu seks heels 30155 | 360] 550} 30) 57] 18} 30] 18] 321 38 160 | 235 90 135 
Lloyd sandy loam, 15 to 25 pereent 
slopes, eroded_____..--------------- goed wal ce eata ewes eal epee earn eee me Fe: 2 veoses 120 165 60 95 
Lloyd clay loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, 
severely eroded___------------------ 26 | 42) 280] 420} 32] 60/18/32] 18] 32] 3.6 155 225 85 125 
Lloyd clay loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, 
severely eroded___._---------------- 24} 40] 270} 400 | 30 | 57 | 17] 30 18] 32) 36 155 225 85 125 
Lloyd clay loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, 
very severely croded_....------------ 18 | 82 | 220) 320 | 24 | 42 | 12 | 20 1.3} 20] 2.8) 130 190 75 110 
Lloyd clay loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes, 
severely eroded____---.------------- 20 | 35 240 350 | 26 | 48 | 15 | 24 1.6 2.5 3.2 140 205 80 115 
Lloyd clay loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes, 
very severely eroded___-_--__-------- edel se lore lee ri Oe \oswialls ele! O10 16s need 120 170 70 105 
Louisa fine sandy loam, 10 to 15 percent 
SlOPOS =o sauces neous sabe sice 16 | 24 | 250} 375 | 18] 26 |__--/----| LO 1.4 j..---- 90} 130 60 85 
Louisa fine sandy loam, 15 to 25 percent 
SlOPESs- coneweeaeseacesoeeeeh oe eele gels 1.0 E2 iahess 90 130 60 85 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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TapLe 10.—Estimated yrelds ' per acre of the principal crops under two levels of management—Continued 
: Bermuda- 
Cotton Serices Alfalfal grass and Fescue and 
; Corn (int) Oats Wheat lespedeza hay crimson whiteclover 
Soil hay clover pasture 
pasture 
A | B A B A} Bi} AB A B B A B A B 
Cow- Cow- Cow- Cow- 
pau fine sandy loam, 25 to 40 percent | au} Bu, Eb. rb. Bu. | Bu. | Bu. | Bu. | Tons Tons Tons days? days? days? days? 
slopes...-------------------------- need Peete beers eee euedenod[es wales] ebtoe leeds eee oles ee 
Louisa fine pony loam, 10to 1S percent | | | | |. |. | | 4.) Pe 
slopes, eroded.__.-.---------------- 16 | 24 250 375 | 18 | 26 |____|----} 1.0 DAs | | eabtionts, 9 : 
Louisa fine sandy loam, 15 to 25 percent a ay 4 ee 
slopes, eroded__.-_----------------- ee eae Sere eee Lecubeseclseheleerel) ollO fp 12. |ne aes 90} 1: 
Louisburg complex, 2 to 6 percent a $8 
slopes, eroded__.--.-----.---------- 20 | 32 | 225] 3840) 22 | 30 j.---|----| Ll] 1.5 [2 -_- 90 é 
Louisburg complex, 6 to 10 percent oe a ay 
slopes, eroded__.------------------- 16 | 26 210 315 | 20 | 28 |___-|.---] 10 14 [oo ele. 90 1 
Louisburg eo 10 to 15 percent es me a 
slopes, eroded_...-.-.-------------- 16 | 26) 210) 315) 20) 28 |.---|----| LO} 4 [-L---- 9 13 
Louisburg stony complex, 10 to 40 ° . oY ft 
percent slopes__.------------------- Se ee eer ere ome el eee lsat) wee eee cee ee DRC Saeed be 
Madison gravelly finesandyloam,2to6| | | |] ff Pp ee 
percent slopes, eroded...-.----~------ 35 | 60 | 425, 640] 82/ 60/18/30} 18] 82] 86] 170] 24 : 
Madison gravelly fine sandy loam, 6 to . a Hee 
10 percent slopes. ._-__------------- 33 | 57 | 410 | 615 | 30 | 57 | 18 | 30 18] 32] 3.6 17 2 5 
Madison gravelly fine sandy loam, 6 to . ae i ae 
10 percent slopes, eroded___...--__-- 33.) 57 | 410] 615) 30 | 57) 18) 30] 18) 32) 367 17 2 
Madison gravelly fine sandy loam, 10 to ae a mm aah 
15 percent slopes____..------------- 28 | 50 350 525 | 26 | 50; 14 | 23 1.6 2.8 3.2 160 225 80 120 
Madison gravelly fine sandy loam, 
10 to 15 perecnt slopes, eroded. ..___- 28 | 50 350 525 | 26 | 50 | 14 | 23 1.6 2.8 3.2 1 2 
Madison gravelly fine sandy loam, 15 to oo a78 a = 
25 percent slopes. __.-.------------- ey eee eae peers aaah sets Sell! SEO) Bs Oc resect 150 1 
Madison gravelly fine eed loam, 15 to aa mn +e 
25 percent slopes, eroded_---.------- spat) get eile rt bea! Pe ae eee dene ot EO 23.6) Janes 150 1 
Madison gravelly san dy clay lowm, 2 to 6 me ey me 
percent slopes, severely eroded ~~ --- 33] 55 400 600 | 30 | 57 | 16 | 26 1.7 3.0 3. 4 160 225 80 120 
Madison gravelly sandy clay loam, 6 to 
10 percent slopes, severely eroded.-_.| 30 | 50 | 350 | 525 | 26) 50) 14] 23) 16) 28) 32] 1507 21 7 
Madison gravelly sandy clay loam, 6 to ? a me 
10 percent slopes, very severely eroded _|_-~-|-~--|------]------ Semele |escs ace! 1.0 T. 8 -|eiouee 12 17 j 
Madison gravelly sandy elay loam, 10 ie oe ie 
to 15 percent slopes, severely eroded __]- ---j----|------j------ usocleseeleeecladea| (Tad 2: OF | Sotecn 125 18 
Madison gravelly sandy clay loam, 10 i - oy 
to 15 percent slopes, very severely 
eroded__--------------------------]---- cAeeloes esac bes Eos |ht toc clea | oe el Soot eh eta ee ae alo ate | 
Madison gravellysandyclayloam,15to} | | | | | | | do Fo) fp ESOS 
25 percent slopes, severely eroded __--|---- een Peaeenee! Peery eee nee (ene (ter (ce sere |e meee Bere nce eae ee | ESR oer 
Madison gravelly sandy clayloam,15to! | {| | | | {| | | | | J fo poops. 
25 percent slopes, very severely eroded _|- ---]----|------|------|---- smelled Sain, Nee ee Aol ciate Kayan betes ute taaahea 
Mecklenburg sandy loam, 6 to 10 per-| | | | TEE nes 
cent slopes, eroded__----_----------- 20 | 32] 275) 390 | 28! 88) 17} 28] 15) 2.6 |___L- 115 | 160 7 
Molena loamy sand, 2 to 6 percent in 
SlOPGseie cen nee Seeteceeteee uses Bae 20 | 30; 300] 450 | 20 | 30 j_---|----]| 1.2) 2.0 |------ 125] 175 |. 
Molona loamy sand, 6 to 40 percent | | | | fF gene 
slopeSic 2.22 sue obs tee eee lees 18 | 26 275 400 | 18 | 26 [___-].---]| 12 2.0) |esasee 125 175 
Musella clay loam, 6 to 10 percent | | | | ff fof fp pee 
slopes, eroded___------------------- 15 | 22 | 250 | 375 | 20 | 33 | 12 | 20 La) 2:07 Jo... 115] 1 
Musella, clay loam, 10 to 15 percent a ee a 
slopes, eroded_-.-.-.--------------- See Pee eee ae ngvassd|sceclovie|) leg) deQule6 322 105 | 145 
Musella clay loam, 15 to 25 percent : 20 12 
slopes, eroded___.---------.-------- es ee ee ee series |e onal Soe slohesiis|be ences ce ticiss toe. [eae ae 
Musella stony clayloam,6tolOpercent | {| | | | | | | fo ff fo ssss© 
slopes, eroded___..----_-.---------- senelteeu lL owtes|ep ase ee ene pee aease|)| Deo, 22s ee eee 115 | 160 
Musella stony clay loam, 10 to 15 per- eo a2 
cent slopes, eroded_..-----.--------- a (eee eee eee See estos |eee Seite ale ecient See Seales S 
Musella stony clay loam, 15 to 25 per-| | | | | | fof oF 4 fo yo pores’. 
cent slopes, eroded__._.__----------- -~--|--+-|------[------ ----|----|---- ~++-|------]------]------|----+-]------|---- 
Musella stony finesandy loam, 15t025/ | | | | | | | |. ff |p ssyssss* 
percent slopes 


Rock Outcrop 2.55 se Seeds bees es 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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TaBie 10.—Estimated' yields per acre of the principal crops under two levels of management—Continued 


Bermuda- 
Cotton Sericea jAlfalfa) grass and Fescue and 
Corn (lint) Oats Wheat lespedeza hay crimson whiteclover 
Soil hay. clover pasture 
pasture 
A|B| A B|A!]BI|A!B) A B | B A B A B 
} Cow- Cow- Cow- Cow- 
- res 
State fine sandy loam, 0 to 6 percent | Ru. | Ru. rd. rb, Bu. | Bu, | Bu. | Bu. | Tons Tons Tons days? days? days? days 2 
slOpess. tects eee eee oes ees 42 | 75 400 600 | 40 | 75 | 18} 30] 2.0 Od) [oussse 180 | 250 100 150 
Wehadkee silty clay loam__--_-_-.----- ed ear ey | ae YR et he [eat etl aaa ol eae cel een Ste SNe 50 70 80 125 
Wickham fine sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent 1 
slopes, eroded_._--_.---_.------------ 35 | 60 400 | 600 | 32 | 60 | 18 | 30 1.8; 3.2 3. 6 170 | 240 90 135 
Wickham fine sandy loam, 6 to 10 per- 
cent slopes, eroded__.____--_--------- 33 | 57 380 570 | 30 | 57 | 17 | 28 18; 32; 36 170 240 90 135 
Wickham clay loam, 2 to 6 percent 
slopes, severely eroded__--_--------- 33 | 55 370 560 | 30 | 57 | 16 | 26 1.7 3.0 3. 4 160 225 80 120 
Wickham clay loam, 6 to 10 percent | 
slopes, severely eroded.-____-------- 30 | 50 350 525 | 26 | 50 | 14 | 23 1.6 2.8 3.2 150 210 70 105 
Wilkes sandy loam, 6 to 10 percent ¢ 
slopes, eroded__.___---------------- / 18) 30} 210!) 320) 18 | 27 |_---|----} 1.2) 1.6 |_-_LL- 90 | 130 58 80 
Wilkes stony sandy loam, 10 to 15 per- 
cent slopes, eroded____-------------- Sct Rees a 8| sae Sh We ulG selina |e eels ad bos sec|suesetlaauea| Moos elle ee se 
i 
1 Based in part on ‘Some Effects of Irrigation, Nitrogen and 2 The term cow-acre-days expresses the carrying capacity of 


Piant Population on Corn,” by F. C. Boswell, C. E. Anderson, and 
8. V. Stacey (2). 


Soils on which an estimated yield of 150 to 300 pounds 
of cotton (lint) per acre is shown in table 10 have a 
treatment requirement of— 


() 


(2) 

(3) 

Oats and wheat.—Soils on which an estimated yield 

of more than 50 bushels of oats per acre or a yield of 

more than 20 bushels of wheat per acre is shown in table 
10 have a treatment requirement of— 

(1) 16 to 24 pounds of nitrogen and 48 to 72 pounds each 
of phosphoric acid (P205;) and potash (K,0) applied at 
the time of planting. 

(2) 82 to 64 pounds of nitrogen applied late in winter. 

Soils on which an estimated yield of 30 to 50 bushels 
per acre of oats or of 12 to 20 bushels per acre of wheat 
is. shown in table 10 have a treatment requirement of— 

(1) 8 to 16 pounds of nitrogen and 24 to 48 pounds each of 

phosphoric acid (PeO,;) and potash (K,O) at the time 
of planting, 
16 to 82 pounds of nitrogen applied late in winter. 


12 to 86 pounds of nitrogen and 16 to 86 pounds each 
of phosphoric acid (P2,0,) and potash (IK,0). 

12,000 to 18,000 plants per acre. 

Program for controlling insects. 


(2) 
Alfalfa—Suggestions are for the most productive 
soils, and yields are given only in columns B, because 
only the most skilled farmers grow alfalfa. Soils for 
which yields are shown in table 10 have a treatment re- 
quirement of— 


(1) 15 to 80 pounds of nitrogen, 20 pounds of borax, 96 to 
120 pounds each of phosphoric acid (P20;5) and potash 
(K,0), and 1 to 3 tons of lime applied at the time of 
seeding, depending upon the results of soil tests. 
Annual applications thereafter of 20 pounds of borax, 
100 pounds of phosphoric acid (P2053), and 200 pounds 
of potash (K,0). 

One ton of lime added at least every 2 to 3 years. 
Proper mowing; refrain from mowing between Septem- 
ber 15 and the date of the first frost. 


(2) 


(3) 
(4) 


pasture. As used here it is the product of the number of animal 
units carried per acre multiplied by the number of days during the 
year that animals can be grazed without injury to the pasture. 


Sericea lespedeza.—Soils on which an estimated yield 
of 2 tons or more of sericea lespedeza hay per acre is 
shown in table 10 have a treatment requirement of— 


(1) 8 to 12 pounds nitrogen, 24 to 36 pounds each of phos- 
phoric acid (P2,0;) and potash (K2O), and 1 ton of 
lime applied at the time of seeding. 

(2) 48 to 72 pounds each of phosphoric acid (P205) and 
potash (K,O) applied annually thereafter. 

(8) One ton of lime applied at least 1 year out of every 3, 


or as needed, according to soil tests, 
Soils on which the estimated yield is 1 to 2 tons per 


acre of sericea lespedeza for hay have a treatment re- 
quirement of— 


(1) 8 to 12 pounds of nitrogen, 24 to 36 pounds each of 
phosphoric acid (P205) and potash (IK,0), and 1 ton 
of lime applied at the time of seeding. 

(2) 24 to 48 pounds each of phosphoric acid (P20;) and 
potash (K»,O) applied annually thereafter. 

(8) One ton of lime applied at least 1 year out of every 3, 


or as needed, according to soil test. 


Soils on which the estimated yield is less than 1 ton 
of sericea lespedeza for hay commonly receive little or 
no fertilizer or lime after planting. 


Bermudagrass and crimson clover, fescue, and white 
clover.—Soils on which the estimated per acre yield shown 
in table 10 is 150 to 250 cow-acre-days for bermudagtass 
and crimson clover or 100 to 150 cow-acre-days for fes- 
cue and white clover have a treatment requirement of— 


(1) 82 to 96 pounds of nitrogen, depending on the effective- 
ness of the clover in furnishing nitrogen to the grass. 

(2) 48 to 96 pounds each of phosphoric acid (P,05) and 
potash (KO). 

(3) One ton of lime every 3 years, or as needed, according 
to soil test. 

(4) Mowing to control excessive growth and weeds. 


Soils having an estimated per acre yield of 90 to 150 
cow-acre-days for bermudagrass and crimson clover or of 
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60 to 100 cow-acre-days for fescue and white clover have 
a treatment requirement of— 
(1) 16 to 48 pounds of nitrogen and 24 to 48 pounds each 
of phosphoric acid (P,05) and potash (KO). 
(2) One ton of lime every 3 years, or as needed, according 
to soil test. 
(8) Mowing to control excessive growth and weeds. 
Soils on which the estimated per acre yield is less than 
90 cow-acre-days for bermudagrass and crimson clover or 


receive little fertilizer, lime, or other recommended treat- 
ment after planting. 


Woodland Suitability Groupings 


To assist owners of woodland in planning the use of 
their soils, the soils of Douglas County have been placed 
in eight woodland suitability groups, which are listed 
in table 11. Each group is made up of soils that have 


60 cow-acre-days for fescue and white clover commonly similar growth rates for trees and similar problems of 
TaBie 11.—Woodland suitability grouping cf soils ! 
Site index? Hazards 
Plant Equip- Wind- from 
Woodland group Seedling competi- ment Erosion throw forest 
Lob- Short- | mortality tion limita- hazard hazard pests and 
lolly leaf tion diseases 
pine pine 
Group 1: Deep, well-drained, strongly 90 70 | Slight____- Slight. ___- Slight... -. Slight____- Slight_.__- Slight. 
acid upland soils that have 
a surface layer of sandy 
loam and a subsoil of red 
or yellow clay or sandy 
clay. 
Group 2: Deep, somewhat excessively 105 75 | Slight___-- Moderate _} Slight to Slight__._- Slight_____ Slight. 
drained to somewhat poor- mod- 
ly drained, strongly acid erate, 
soils, mainly on flood 
plains. 
Group 3: Shallow, somewhat  exces- 70 60 | Slight to Slight__-_- Slight to Slight. -_-~ Severe.._-| Moderate. 
sively drained, strongly mod- mod- 
acid upland soils that have erate: erate. 
a surface layer of loamy 
sand and a thin, discon- 
tinuous subsoil. 
Group 4: Deep or moderately deep, 80 65 | Slight_____ Slight____- Slight____- Slight to Slight... -- Slight. 
somewhat excessively mod- 
drained to somewhat poor- erate. 
ly drained, medium to 
strongly acid upland soils 
that have a loamy surface 
layer and a subsoil of red 
to mottled gray sandy 
loam to clay. 
Group 5: Shallow, somewhat  exces- 80 70 | Slight... Slight to Slight to Slight._.-- Moderate | Moderate. 
sively drained, strongly mod- mod- to se- 
acid upland soils that have erate. erate. vere. 
a surface layer of fine 
sandy loam and a thin, 
discontinuous subsoil. 
Group 6: Shallow to moderately deep, 75 65 | Moderate _) Slight to Slight to Moderate _| Slight... _~_ Moderate. 
well-drained to somewhat mod- mod- 
excessively drained, strong- erate. erate. 
ly acid upland soils that 
have a surface layer of clay 
lonm and a red subsoil. 
Group 7: Shallow, well-drained to 60 50 | Moderate -| Slight to Slight to Slight to Severe.----| Moderate. 
somewhat excessively mod- mod- mod- 
drained, strongly acid up- erate. erate. erate. 
land soils that have a sur- 
face layer of sandy loam 
and a thin, discontinuous 
subsoil. 
Group 8: Moderately deep, well-drained 65 45 | Moderate | Slight..____ Slight to Severe_.._| Moderate -| Moderate. 
to somewhat excessively to se- mod- 
drained, medium to strong- vere, erate, 
ly acid upland soils that 
have a surface layer of clay 
loam and a subsoil of red 
clay. 


1JIn this county the only soils not suited to trees are Gullied land, 
Rock outcrop, and Wehadkee silty clay loam. 


2 Site index is the average height of the dominant trees at 50 
years of age. It indicates potential productivity. 
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woodland use and management. For each group, rat- 
ings are given according to the capabilities, the limita- 
tions, and the hazards on soils in woodland use. Site 
index ratings for loblolly and shortleaf pines are given 
for each group. By site index is meant the average 
height attained by the dominant trees in a 50-year-old 
stand. <A site with an index of 70 feet for loblolly pine, 
for example, produces dominant trees of that species av- 
eraging 70 feet in height at the age of 50 years. 

Seedling mortality refers to the expected degree of 
mortality of seedlings as influenced by kinds of soil. 
The ratings given in table 11 are: Slight—ordinarily, 
adequate natural regeneration will take place; moderate 
—natural regeneration cannot always be relied upon for 
adequate and immediate restocking; and severe—con- 
siderable replanting, special preparation of the seedbed, 
and use of superior planting techniques are required to 
assure adequate and immediate restocking. 

Plant competition refers to the degree of competition 
and the rate that undesirable species invade different 
soils (brush encroachment) when openings are made in 
the canopy. The expected hazard of competition from 
other plants is rated as slight, moderate, or severe. A 
rating of slight means that competition from other 
plants is no special problem; of moderate, that plant 
competition develops but generally does not prevent an 
adequate stand of the designated species from becoming 
established; and of severe, that; competition from other 
plants is so severe that natural restocking of the desig- 
nated species cannot be relied on. 

In ratings for equipment limitation—the soil charac- 
teristics that restrict or prohibit the use of equipment 
commonly used in tending and harvesting the trees— 
the terms slight, moderate, and severe are also used. By 
slight is meant there is no restriction in the kind of 
equipment used or in the time of year it is used; by 
moderate is meant there is a seasonal restriction of less 
than 8 months in using the equipment and that the 
equipment can be expected to damage the roots of trees 
to some extent; and by severe is meant that there is a 
seasonal restriction of more than 3 months in the use 
of equipment and that the equipment can be expected to 
cause severe damage to the roots of trees. 

Erosion hazard refers to the potential erosion hazard 
of the soil when it is managed according to currently 
acceptable standards. The ratings are based on the in- 
creasing risk of erosion. 

Windthrow hazard is an evaluation of soil character- 
istics that control tree-root development affecting wind- 
firmness. The ratings are: Slight—no special problem 
is recognized, or individual trees would be expected to 
remain standing when released on all sides; moderate, 
root development of the designated species is adequate 
for stability, except during periods of excessive wetness 
or during periods of greatest wind velocity; and severe 
—depth of tree rooting does not give adequate stability, 
and individual trees would be blown over if released on 
all sides. 

Hazards from forest pests and diseases are rated as 
slight, moderate, or severe. These ratings reflect the in- 


creasing seriousness of problems resulting from forest 
pests and diseases; that is, a rating of slight indicates 
that no special problem is recognized, of moderate, that 
a moderate problem is recognized, and of severe, that a 
serious problem is recognized. 

The information on yields of shortleaf and loblolly 
pines given in table 12, together with the information 
about yields of pasture and tilled crops in table 10, will 
give the landowner a basis for estimating the expected 
return from woodland in comparison with returns he 
might expect in using the soils for pasture or crops. 

Table 12 gives information about the average stand 
and the expected yields of well-stocked, unmanaged, 
naturally occurring stands of shortleaf and loblolly pines 
for soils with different site index ratings. Information 
in this table indicates that loblolly pine will grow faster 
and yield greater economic returns than shortleaf pine 
in all the woodland suitability groups in Douglas County. 


Woodland group 1 


This group consists of deep, well-drained, strongly 
acid soils of the uplands. The soils have a surface layer 
of sandy loam and a subsoil of red or yellow clay or 
sandy clay. They are moderately permeable and have 


Taste 12.—Average stand and yield information for 
well-stocked, unmanaged, naturally occurring stands of 
shortleaf and loblolly pines 


[Statistics in this table are compiled from United States Department 
of Agriculture Miscellaneous Publication No. 50 (9)] 


SHORTLEAF PINE 


Average | Average | Total 
Site | Age | Total volume per acre | height of | diameter | trees 
index dominant| at breast | per 
tree height | acre 
Ra. ft 
Years Cu. ft. Cords (Doyle) Feet Inches Number 
50 20 oe oad neue ee |cer ees 25 3.2 | 1,395 
30 | 2,040 23. |e soesis 8 35 4,8 815 
40 | 2, 980 BoC aces oa es 44 6. 1 520 
50 | 3, 970 43 1, 600 50 7.3 375 
60 | 4, 430 48 3, 200 55 8.3 305 
70 | 4, 780 51 5, 050 59 9. 1 260 
80 | 5,050 53 7, 000 62 9.9 230 
60 20 | 1,060 123 occ ets es 30 5.8 | 1,065 
30 | 2, 880 82) |e e ees 42 5. 7 625 
40 | 4, 200 46 1, 550 52 7.3 400 
50 | 5, 080 54 4, 350 60 8.4 300 
60 | 5, 690 60 7, 600 66 9. 7 245 
70 } 6,170 65 | 10, 250 71 10. 6 210 
80 | 6, 520 68 } 12, 700 74. 11,4 190 
70 20 } 1, 600 Ii laecee nse 34 4.5 850 
30 | 3, 720 41 750 49 6. 6 505 
40 | 5, 210 56 4, 000 61 84 320 
50 | 6, 250 66 8, 650 70 9.8 245 
60 | 7, 000 73 | 12, 600 77 11.0 200 
70 | 7, 580 79 | 16, 250 82 12.0 175 
80 | 8, 020. 83 | 19, 400 86 12. 8 160 
80 20 | 2,190 26.4 cee aS 39 5,2 665 
30 | 4, 420 48 1, 950 56 7.5 410 
40 | 6, 100 65 7, 650 70 9.5 265 
50 | 7, 380 77 | 13, 550 80 111 200 
60 | 8, 250 85 | 18, 850 88 12.3 165 
70 | 8,920 92 | 23, 450 94 13, 3 145 
80 | 9, 460 97 | 27, 550 99 14,2 135 
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TABLE 12.—Average stand and yield information for 


well-stocked, unmanaged, naturally occurring stands of 


shortleaf and loblolly pines—Continued 


Statistics in this table are compiled from United States Department 
of Agriculture Miscellaneous Publication No. 50 (9)] 


Losioiiy Pine 


Average | Average | Total 
Site | Age | Total volume per acre | height of | diameter | trees 
index dominant} at breast | per 
tree height acre 
Ba. ft. 
Years | Cu. fi. Cords (Doyle) Feet Inches Number 
60 20 | 1, 100 i eee ees 32 . 6 670 
30 | 2, 150 25) 53550528 45 6. 6 390 
40 | 3, 000 35 1, 000 54 8.1 290 
50 | 3, 600 Al 3, 000 60 9. 4 230 
60 | 3, 950 46 | 5,000 64 10. 4 200 
70 | 4, 150 49 7,000 67 11.2 175 
80 | 4, 350 51 8, 500 69 11.9 160 
70 | 20] 1, 450 VE eescciee 38 5. 4: 510 
30 | 2, 700 31 1, 000 52 7.8 315 
40 | 3, 700 42 3, 500 63 9. 6 230 
50 | 4, 350 50 | 6, 500 70 10.9 180 
60 | 4, 750 55 | 10, 000 75 12. 1 160 
70 | 5, 050 59 | 12, 500 73 13,0 140 
80 | 5, 250 62 | 15, 000 80 13.8 130 
80 | 20 | 1, 800 22))| seoee sc 43 6. 2 430 
30 | 3, 250 38 | 2,000 59 8.7 260 
40 | 4, 400 51 6, 000 72 10. 7 195 
50 | 5, 200 60 | 11, 500 80 12. 2 155 
60 | 5, 700 66 | 16, 000 85 13. 6 130 
70 | 6,050 70 |} 19, 500 89 14, 6 115 
80 | 6, 250 73 | 22,000 92 15.5 105 
90 20 | 2, 250 20 Veecteee 2 48 6.9 370 
30 | 3, 850 46 | 4,000 67 9.6 225 
40 | 5, 200 61 | 10, 000 81 11.7 170 
50 | 6, 150 71 | 16, 500 90 13. 6 135 
60 | 6, 700 78 | 22,000 96 15.0 115 
70 ) 7, 100 82 | 26, 000 100 16. 2 100 
80 | 7, 400 85 | 29, 000 103 17, 2 95 
100 20 | 2, 700 32 500 54 74 330 
30 | 4, 550 53 6, 000 74 10, 4 205 
40 | 6, 100 71 | 14, 500 90 12.8 155 
50 | 7, 200 84 | 23, 000 100 14.7 125 
60 | 7, 950 92 | 29, 500 107 16, 2 105 
70 | 8, 400 96 | 33, 000 112 17.6 95 
80 | 8, 700 100 | 35, 500 1165 18. 6 85 
110 20 | 3, 100 37 1, 000 59 7.9 300 
30 | 5, 300 62 ; 9, 000 81 11.2 190 
40 | 7,050 82 | 20, 000 99 13. 7 140 
50 | 8, 400 96 | 29, 500 110 15.7 115 
60 | 9, 250 106 {| 36, 500 118 17,4 100 
70 | 9, 750 112 | 40, 500 122 18.8 90 
80 /10, 100 116 | 43, 500 126 20. 0 80 


slopes ranging from 2 to 25 percent. 
soils are in this group: 
Appling sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded. 
Appling sandy loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, eroded. 
Appling sandy loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes, eroded. 
Lloyd sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded. 
Lloyd sandy loam, 6 to 10 pereent slopes, eroded. 
Lloyd sandy loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes, eroded. 
Madison gravelly fine sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, 
eroded. 
Madison gravelly fine sandy loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes. 
Madison gravelly fine sandy loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, 
eroded. 
Madison gravelly fine sandy loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes. 
Madison gravelly fine sandy loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes, 
eroded. 
Madison gravelly fine sandy loam, 15 to 25 percent. slopes. 


The following 


Figure 13.—Loblolly pine growing on Appling sandy loam; 6 to 10 

percent slopes, eroded. The trees are ready for intermediate cut- 

ting. The volume per acre on this unmanaged 30-year-old stand is 
about 46 cords or 4,000 board feet (Doyle). 


Madison gravelly fine sandy loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes, 
eroded, 

Wickham fine sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded. 

Wickham fine sandy loam, G6 to 10 percent slopes, eroded. 

Loblolly pine (fig. 18) growing on these soils has a 
site index of 85 to 95, and shortleaf pine, a site index of 
65 to 75. In making decisions about management, how- 
ever, the average site index of 90 for loblolly pine and 
of 70 for shortleaf pine can be used for all the soils 
within the group (see table 12). 

These soils have no special problems of seedling mor- 
tality. Ordinarily, the areas can be restocked satisfac- 
torily by planting or by natural reseeding if a suitable 
source of seed is available. 

Competition from other plants is slight. Hardwoods 
and other plants may invade, but growth of the desired 
species is so fast that this competition is soon crowded 
out. 

Ordinary logging and pulpwood equipment can be 
used on these soils at all times, except immediately after 
heavy rains. The hazard of erosion is slight if a cover 
of plants is kept on the soils at all times. On soils that 
have slopes of more than 10 percent, there is a moderate 
hazard of erosion if the soils are clear cut or burned over. 

Windthrow is not a serious hazard on these soils. 
Therefore, cutting and thinning can be done with little 
danger of future losses from windthrow. 

No special diseases or insects or other pests are asso- 
ciated with trees growing on the soils of this group. 


Woodland group 2 


This group consists of deep, somewhat excesstvely 
drained to somewhat poorly drained, strongly acid soils. 
Except for the Colfax and State soils, all of the soils 
are on flood plains. The Colfax soils are commonly 
avound the heads of drainageways, and the State soils, 
on low terraces. 

The soils in this group range from brown to gray in 
color and have surface layers of loamy sand, sandy loam, 
or silt loam. They are moderately permeable. Their 
slopes range from 0 to 6 percent, but in most places the 
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slopes are less than 2 percent. The following soils are 
in this group: 
Alluvial land, moderately well drained. 
Alluvial land, somewhat poorly drained. 
Augusta silt loam, 
Buncombe loamy sands, 0 to 6 percent slopes. 
Chewacla soils. 
Colfax sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes. 
Congaree soils. 
Local alluvial Jand. 
State fine sandy loam, 0 to 6 percent slopes. 

Loblolly pine growing on these soils has a site index 
of 100 to 110, and shortleaf pine, a site index of 70 to 
80. In making decisions about management, however, 
the average site index of 105 for loblolly pine and of 
75 for shortleaf pine should be used for all the soils 
within the group (see table 12). Except on the Bun- 
combe soils, yellow-poplar has a high growth rate on 
all of these soils. Figure 14 shows yellow-poplar grow- 
ing on the Chewacla soils. 

These soils have no special problems of seedling mor- 
tality. Ordinarily, the areas can be restocked satisfac- 
torily by planting or by natural reseeding if a suitable 
source of seed is available. 

Competition from other plants is moderate. In the 
wetter areas hardwoods and other plants may invade, 
but, except in small areas, growth of the desired spe- 
cies is generally adequate. Competing vegetation may 
delay the natural regeneration of the stand or slow the 
early growth of the trees. Therefore, slight prepara- 
tion of the site or other simple treatment may be de- 
sirable. 

None of the soils of this group have more than a 
slight limitation in the use of logging or pulpwood 
equipment during the spring, summer, and fall, except 
immediately after heavy rains. Except on the Bun- 
combe soils, limitations in the use of equipment are 
moderate in winter on all of the soils because the water 
table is generally high in winter. There is very little 
limitation in the use of equipment on the Buncombe soils. 

The hazard of erosion is slight, as there is little surface 
runoff. 


Figure 14,—Yellow-poplar, ash, maple, and gum growing on areas 


of Chewacla soils. Poplar has a high growth rate and brings a 
good price, but competition from low-value trees slows its growth. 
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Figure 153—On soils of woodland group 3, loblolly pine grows well, 

averaging about 17 cords of wood in 20 years for well-stocked, un- 

managed stands. The trees shown are ready for an intermediate 
cutting. 


Windthrow is not a serious hazard on these soils, 
Therefore, cutting and thinning can be done with little 
danger of future losses from windthrow. 


Woodland group 3 


This group consists of shallow, somewhat excessively 
drained, strongly acid soils of the uplands. The soils 
have a surface layer of loamy sand and a thin and dis- 
continuous subsoil. They have formed primarily from 
granite. The soils are rapidly permeable and have slopes 
ranging from 2 to 40 percent. The following soils are 
in this group: 

Louisburg complex, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded. 
Louisburg complex, 6 to 10 percent slopes, eroded. 
Louisburg complex, 10 to 15 percent slopes, eroded. 
Louisburg stony complex, 10 to 40 percent slopes, 

Loblolly pine (fig. 15) growing on these soils has a 
site index of 65 to 75, and shortleaf pine, a site index 
of 55 to 65. In making decisions about management, 
however, the average site index of 70 for loblolly pine 
and of 60 for shortleaf pine should be used for all soils 
within the group (see table 12). 

Seedling mortality on these soils is a slight to moderate 
problem. On nonstony soils that have slopes of less than 
95 percent, restocking can be accomplished satisfactorily 
by planting or by natural reseeding if a suitable source 
of seed is available. On slopes of more than 25 percent 
or on very stony areas, seedling mortality will be a 
moderate problem because of the low moisture-supplying 
capacity of the soils. 

Competition from other plants is slight. Hardwoods 
and other plants may invade, but growth of the de- 
sired species commonly is faster than that of the com- 
peting vegetation and soon crowds it out. 

Ordinary logging or pulpwood equipment can be used 
on most of these soils at practically all times. The 
movement of equipment is hindered, however, where the 
slopes are more than 25 percent or where the soil is very 
stony. 

The hazard of erosion is slight if a cover of plants is 
kept on the soils at all times. On slopes of more than 
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10 percent, there is a moderate hazard of erosion if the 
soils are clear cut or burned over. 

Windthrow is a severe problem because of the shallow- 
ness of the soils, which limits root development. Wind- 
throw can be expected if the tree canopy is opened ex- 
cessively in cutting or in thinning operations. 

The hazard of damage by insects, pests, and diseases is 
moderate. Because of the low moisture-supplying ca- 
pacity and because the soils are low in available plant 
nutrients, the trees become weak and are susceptible to 
damage after short periods of drought. 


Woodland group 2 


This group consists of deep or moderately deep, some- 
what excessively drained to somewhat poorly drained, 
medium to strongly acid soils of the uplands. The soils 
have a loamy surface layer and a subsoil of red to 
mottled gray sandy loam to clay. They have rapid to 
moderately slow permeability and have slopes ranging 
from 2 to 15 percent. The following soils are in this 
group: 

Altavista fine sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded. 

Appling sandy clay loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, severely 
eroded. 

Appling sandy clay loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes, severely 
eroded, 

Davidson loam, 2 to G percent slopes, eroded. 

Davidson loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, eroded. 

Davidson clay loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, severely eroded. 

Davidson clay loam, 6 to 10 pereent slopes, severely eroded. 

Helena sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded. 

Helena sandy loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, eroded. 

Helena soils, 6 to 10 percent slopes, severely eroded. 

Lloyd clay loam, 2 to G percent slopes, severely eroded. 

Lloyd clay loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, severely eroded. 

Lloyd clay loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes, severely eroded. 

Madison gravelly sandy clay loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, 
severely eroded. 

Madison gravelly sandy clay loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, 
severely eroded. 

Mecklenburg sandy loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, eroded. 

Molena loamy sand, 2 to 6 percent slopes. 

Molena loamy sand, 6 to 10 percent slopes. 

Wickham clay loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, severely eroded, 

Wickham clay loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, severely eroded. 


Loblolly pine growing on these soils has a site index 
of 75 to 85, and shortleaf pine, a site index of 60 to 70. 
In making decisions about management, however, the 
average site index of 80 for loblolly pine and of 65 for 
shortleaf pine should be used for all the soils within the 
group (see table 12). 

These soils have no special problems of seedling mor- 
tality. Ordinarily, the areas can be restocked satisfac- 
torily by planting or by natural reseeding if a suitable 
source of seed is available. 

Competition from other plants is slight. Hardwoods 
and other plants may invade, but growth of the desired 
species is so fast that the competing plants are soon 
crowded out. 

Ordinary logging and pulpwood equipment can be used 
on these soils at all times, except immediately after 
heavy rains. 

The hazard of erosion is slight to moderate. Tt is 
considered slight on all soils having less than 10 percent 
slopes and with slight or moderate erosion. On soils 
that have slopes of more than 10 percent or that are 
severely eroded, there is a moderate hazard of erosion. 


Care is necessary in locating and maintaining roads and 
trails on soils that have a moderate hazard of erosion. 

Windthrow is not a serious hazard on these soils. 
Therefore, cutting and thinning can be done with little 
danger of future losses from windthrow,. 

No special hazards from forest diseases and insects or 
other pests are associated with trees growing on the 
soils of this group. 


Woodland group 5 


This group consists of shallow, somewhat excessively 
drained, strongly acid soils of the uplands. The soils 
have a surface layer of fine sandy loam and a thin and 
discontinuous subsoil. They have moderately rapid per- 
meability and have slopes ranging from 2 to 15 percent. 
The following soils are in this group: 

Louisa fine sandy loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes. 
Louisa fine sandy loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes. 
Louisa fine sandy loam, 25 to 40 percent slopes. 
Louisa fine sandy loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes, eroded. 
Louisa fine sandy loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes, eroded. 

Loblolly pine growing on these soils (fig. 16) has a site 
index of 75 to 85, and shortleaf pine. a site index of 
65 to 75. In making decisions about management, how- 
ever, the average site index of 80 for loblolly pine and 
of 70 for shortleaf pine should be used for all of the 
soils within the group (see table 12). 

These soils have no special problems of seedling mor- 
tality. Ordinarily, the areas can be restocked satisfac- 
torily by planting or by natural reseeding if a suitable 
source of seed is available. 

Competition from other plants is slight to moderate. 
Hardwoods may invade the area and delay natural re- 
generation of the stand or slow the early growth of the 
trees. Slight preparation of the site and simple treat- 
ments to control the growth of hardwoods may be needed. 

On soils in this group that have slopes of less than 
25 percent, ordinarily logging and pulpwood equipment 
can be used at all times, except immediately after heavy 
rains. On soils that have slopes of more than 25 per- 
cent, there is a moderate hazard because the movement 
of equipment is restricted. 


Figure 16.—Loblolly pine growing on Louisa fine sandy loam, 15 

to 25 percent slopes, eroded. The forester is checking the size 

of the trees. These 41-year-old, unmanaged trees have a volume 
of about 51 cords, or 6,000 board feet per acre (Doyle). 
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The hazard of erosion is slight as long as a cover of 
plants is kept on the soils at all times. If soils are 
clear cut or burned over, there is a serious hazard of 
erosion. 

Windthrow is a moderate to severe problem because 
the shallow soils limit root development. If the tree 
canopy is opened excessively by cutting or thinning op- 
erations, windthrow can be expected. 

The hazard of diseases and insects or other pests is 
moderate. Because the soils are low in moisture-supply- 
ing capacity and in available plant nutrients, the trees 
become susceptible to diseases and insects after short 
periods of drought. 


Woodland group 6 


This group consists of shallow to moderately deep, 
well-drained to somewhat excessively drained, strongly 
acid soils of the uplands. The soils have a surface layer 
of clay loam and a red subsoil. They have moderate 
permeability and have slopes ranging from 6 to 25 per- 
cent. The following soils are in this group: 

Madison gravelly sandy clay loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes, 
severely eroded. 

Madison gravelly sandy clay loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes, 
severely eroded, 

Musella clay loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, eroded. 

Musella clay loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes, eroded. 

Musella clay loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes, eroded. 

Musella stony clay loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, eroded. 

Musella stony clay loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes, eroded. 

Musella stony clay loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes, eroded. 

Musella stony fine sandy loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes. 

Loblolly pine growing on these soils has a site index of 
70 to 80, and shortleaf pine, a site index of 60 to 70. 
In making decisions about management, however, the 
average site index of 75 for loblolly pine and of 65 for 
shortleaf pine should be used for all soils within the 
group (see table 12). 

These soils have a moderate problem of seedling mor- 
tality. The clay loam in the surface soi] has a narrow 
range of moisture conditions under which seedlings will 
grow. Planted stands often require as much as 50 percent 
replanting. Natural reseeding commonly leaves many 
small areas understocked. 

Competition from other plants is slight to moderate. 
Hardwoods may invade and delay the natural regenera- 
tion of the stand or slow the early growth of the trees. 
Slight preparation of the site and simple treatment for 
the control of hardwoods may be needed. 

Limitations in the use of logging and pulpwood equip- 
ment are slight to moderate. In some areas deep gullies 
are a hazard. In most areas the movement of equipment 
is hindered after moderate or heavy rains because of 
the clayey texture of the soils. 

The hazard of erosion is moderate on these soils. Care 
is necessary in locating and maintaining roads and 
trails. Practices to control erosion are needed on the 
slopes of cuts and fills. Roads and trails that have 
grades of 10 percent or more need protective measures. 

Windthrow is not a serious hazard on these soils. 
Therefore, cutting and thinning can be done with little 
danger of future losses from windthrow. 

The hazard of diseases and insects or other pests is 
moderate. The low moisture-supplying capacity of these 


soils causes the trees to be weak and susceptible to 
diseases and insects after short periods of drought. 


Woodland group 7 


This group consists of shallow, well-drained to some- 
what excessively drained, strongly acid soils of the up- 
lands. The soils have a surface layer of sandy loam 
and a thin and discontinuous subsoil. They vary in 
permeability. Their slopes range from 2 to 15 percent. 
The following soils are in this group: 

Wilkes sandy loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, eroded. 
Wilkes stony sandy loam, 10 to 15 pereent slopes, eroded. 

Loblolly pine growing on these soils has a site index 
of 55 to 65, and shortleaf pine, a site index of 45 to 55. 
In making decisions about management, however, the 
average site index of 60 for loblolly pine and of 50 for 
shortleaf pine should be used for all soils within the 
group (see table 12). 

Seedling mortality is a moderate problem on these 
soils. The variable texture of the soils and the low 
moisture-supplying capacity commonly result in seedling 
mortality of 40 to 50 percent of planted stands. Natural 
reseeding often leaves many small areas understocked, 
even where adequate seed trees are available. 

Competition from other plants is slight to moderate. 
Hardwoods may invade and delay natural regeneration 
of the stand or slow the early growth of the trees. 
Slight preparation of the site and simple treatment for 
the control of hardwoods may be needed. 

Limitations in the use of logging and pulpwood 
equipment are slight to moderate. Deep gullies or stones 
in some areas hinder the movement of equipment. In 
most areas movement of equipment is difficult after 
heavy rains. 

The hazard of erosion is slight to moderate. Care is 
necessary in locating and maintaining roads and trails on 
soils that have more than 10 percent slopes. 

Windthrow is a severe problem because of the shal- 
lowness of the soils, which limits root development. If 
the canopy of trees is opened excessively in cutting or 
thinning operations, windthrow can be expected. 

The hazard of diseases and insects or other pests is. 
moderate. The low moisture-supplying capacity and 
low available plant nutrients of these soils cause the 
trees to be weak and susceptible to diseases and insects 
after short periods of drought. 


Woodland group 8 


This group consists of moderately deep, well-drained 
to somewhat excessively drained, medium to strongly acid 
soils of the uplands. The soils have a surface layer of 
clay loam and a subsoil of red ak They are very 
severely eroded, moderately permeable, and have slopes 
ranging from 6 to 25 percent. The following soils are 
in this group: 

Davidson clay loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes, very severely 
eroded. 

Lloyd clay loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, very severely eroded. 

Lloyd clay loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes, very severely eroded. 

Madison gravelly sandy clay loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, very 
severely eroded. 

Madison gravelly sandy clay loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes, 
very severely eroded. 

Madison gravelly sandy clay loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes, 
very severely eroded. 
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Loblolly pine growing on these soils has a site index 
of 60 to 70, and shortleaf pine, a site index of 40 to 50. 
In making decisions about management, however, the 
average site index of 65 for loblolly pine and of 45 for 
shortleaf pine should be used for all the soils within the 
group (see table 12). 

Seedling mortality is moderate to severe on these soils. 
The surface soil of clay loam has a narrow range of 
moisture conditions under which seedlings will grow. 
The soils are low in moisture-supplying capacity, and 
the supply of available plant nutrients is low. These 
factors commonly result in a seedling mortality of 40 
to 75 percent of the planted stands. ‘Natural reseeding 
commonly leaves many areas understocked, even where 
adequate seed trees are available. 

Competition from other plants is slight. Hardwoods 
and other plants may invade, but their growth is so slow 
that they have little effect on the desired vegetation. 

Limitations on the use of logging and pulpwood 
equipment are slight to moderate. In most areas there 
are shallow and deep gullies that hinder the movement 
of equipment. Because of the clayey texture of the 
soils, movement of equipment is difficult in most areas 
after moderate to heavy rains. 

The hazard of erosion is severe. Care is necessary in 
locating and maintaining roads and trails on all the soils 
of this group. Roads and trails with grades of 10 per- 
cent or more need protective measures. Measures to 
control erosion are needed on the slopes of all the cuts 
and fills. 

Windthrow is a moderate problem because of the 
somewhat restricted root development in the soils. The 
areas are commonly on the upper parts of slopes near 
the crests of ridges. Windthrow can be expected if the 
tree canopy is opened excessively in cutting or thinning 
operations. 

The hazard of insects, pests, and diseases is moderate. 
Because of the low moisture-supplying capacity, and be- 
cause the soils are low in available plant nutrients, trees 
become weak and are susceptible to diseases and insects 
after short periods of drought. 


Wildlife 


Wildlife is a product of the soil, water, and plant 
resources of an area. The highest populations of fish, 
wild animals, and birds are generally in areas of good 
soils rather than in poor ones. Wildlife is often abund- 
ant, however, on wet soils and on certain other soils that, 
normally are not suited to intensive use for agriculture. 
The Wehadkee soils, for example, are wet soils that are 
not suitable for intensive use for agriculture. Neverthe- 
less, they are well suited to plants that tolerate water, 
such as Japanese millet and smartweed. After these 
plants have been grown, the soils can be flooded for duck 
shooting. 

Most of the soils in the county are suitable for grow- 
ing bicolor lespedeza, browntopmillet, field peas, Kobe 
lespedeza, sorghum, partridgepeas, trees that produce 
fruit or nuts, and other plants that provide food for 
wildlife. Louisburg stony complex, 10 to 40 percent 
slopes, Wilkes stony sandy loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes, 
eroded, and all of the very severely eroded soils, however, 


are only poorly suited or, at most, moderately well suited 
to some of these crops. The Wehadkee soils are also 
poorly suited to these crops. 

Except for the Buncombe, Lloyd, Musella, Wilkes, 
Louisburg, and Davidson soils, which have rather high 
seepage characteristics, all of the soils of the county are 


suitable for ponds to be used by wildlife. 


Engineering Uses of Soils 


Soil engineering is well established in engineering 
practice today. It is, in a broad sense, a subdivision of 
sttuctural engineering because it deals with the soil as 
the foundation material upon which structures rest or 
with the soil when used as a structural material. Soils, 
to the engineer, are natural materials that occur in great 
variety over the earth. Their engineering properties 
may vary widely from place to place, even within the 
relatively small confines of a single project. 

Generally speaking, soil must be used in the locality 
and in the condition in which it is found. A large part 
of soil engineering practice consists of Jocating the vavri- 
ous soils, determining their engineering properties, cor- 
relating those properties with the requirements of the 
job, and selecting the best possible material for each job. 

This soil survey report contains information about the 
soils that will be helpful to engineers. Special emphasis 
has been placed on engineering properties as related to 
agriculture, especially on engineering properties that 
affect irrigation, farm ponds (fig. 17), structures to con- 
trol and conserve soil and water, and similar items. 

The information in this report will be of help in se- 
lecting and developing sites for industrial, business, resi- 
dential, and recreational development; in selecting loca- 
tions for highways, pipelines, and airports; in locating 
sand and gravel for use in construction; in correlating 
pavement performance with types of soil and thus devel- 
oping information that will be useful in designing and 
maintaining the pavements; in determining the suitability 
of soil units for cross-country movements of vehicles and 


Figure 17,—Stockpiling clay from a Madison subsoil to be placed 

in a cutoff trench. The trench will be cut about 8 feet deep across 

the Chewacla soil in the bottom land. A clay core is needed to pre- 

vent water from seeping through the soil under the dam that will 
be built to the height of the ridge in center background. 
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construction equipment; and in supplementing informa- 
tion obtained from other published maps and reports and 
aerial photographs for the purpose of making soil maps 
and reports that can be used readily by engineers. 

Engineers of the Georgia State Highway Department, 
the United States Bureau of Public Roads, and the Soil 
Conservation Service collaborated with soil scientists of 
the Soil Conservation Service in preparing this section. 
It is intended to combine their knowledge of soils with 
information obtained through laboratory tests and field 
experience so that soil conditions can be interpreted ap- 
propriately for engineers in the county. 

At many construction sites there are major variations 
in the soils within the depth of the proposed excavation, 
and the soils may differ greatly within short distances. 
The maps, soil descriptions, and other information in this 
report can best be used in planning for the detailed in- 
vestigations necessary at the construction site. This would 
make possible the taking of only a minimum number of 
soil samples needed for laboratory testing. After the 
soils have been tested and their behavior, in place, has 
been observed under varying conditions, the engineer 
should be able to anticipate, to some extent, the proper- 
ties of individual soil units wherever they are mapped. 

The mapping and the description of soils in a soil 
survey report are somewhat generalized, however, and 
should be used only in planning more detailed field sur- 
veys to determine the in-place condition of the soil at 
the site of the proposed engineering construction. 

In addition to information in this section, much addi- 
tional information can be found in the text of the report. 
The engineer should refer briefly to the section, “How 
a Soil Survey is Made,” and to the section, “Genesis, 
Morphology, and Classification of Soils.” He will need 
also to refer to the section, “Descriptions of Soils,” which 
gives descriptions of all the soils in the county. 

Some of the terms used by the soil scientist may not 
be familiar to the engineer; other terms, though familiar, 
have special meanings in soil science. Most of the terms 
used in the tables and other special terms used in the 
report are defined in the Glossary. 

The section contains five tables. Table 18 gives a brief 
description of the soils and their estimated physical 
properties; table 14 gives estimates of the suitability of 
the soils for highway construction and conservation en- 
gineering, and table 15 gives test data for the soils of 
seven extensive series in the county. 

Tables 16 and 17, respectively, are provided for those 
not familiar with the soil properties considered in arriv- 
ing at the AASHO and Unified classifications. In the 
second column of table 17, the symbols used in the 
Unified system are listed, and, in the last column, the 
equivalent symbols used in the AASHO classification. 
For the GW and GP groups, positive cutoff is needed 
for seepage control; in the GM and ML groups, a toe 
trench is needed in some areas and in other areas the 
soils have no such requirements; in the GC, SC, CL, OL, 
MH, CH, and OH groups, the soils have no require- 
ments for seepage control; and in the SW, SP, and SM 
groups, upstream blanket and toe drainage or wells are 
required. 

Engineering classification systems.—Most highway 
engineers classify soil materials in accordance with the 
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system approved by the American Association of State 
Highway Officials. The principal characteristics ac- 
cording to which soils are classified in this system are 
shown in table 17. In this system soil materials are classi- 
fied in seven principal groups. The groups range from 
A-1, consisting of gravelly soils of high bearing capacity, 
to A-7, consisting of clayey soils having low strengths 
when wet. Within cach group, the relative engineering 
value of the soil material can be indicated by a group 
index number. Group indexes range from 0 for the best 
materials to 20 for the poorest. Im this. report group 
index numbers are assigned only for the soils on which 
tests have been performed. 

Some engineers prefer to use the Unified Soil Classi- 
fication system. The principal characteristics of the 15 
classes of soil in this system are given in table 17. In 
the Unified system, soil materials are identified as coarse 
grained (8 classes), fine grained (6 classes), or highly 
organic. The Unified classification of all of the soils 
tested in the laboratory is given in table 15. 

Engineering interpretations.—Although table 18 
gives a brief description of the soils of the county, in 
general, it describes the soil material only to a depth of 
5 feet or less. The physical properties were estimated. 
The estimates were based on field observations, on ex- 
perience, and, to some extent, on laboratory tests. These 
estimates apply only to the soils of Douglas County. 

Table 18 also gives estimates of the Unified classifica- 
tion of the soil material and estimates of the classification 
under the system used by the American Association of 
State Highway Officials. The information concerning 
grain size, permeability, structure, available water ca- 
pacity, reaction, dispersion, and shrink-swell potential 
has been generalized from laboratory tests of some of the 
soils and estimated for the others. 

In the column on depth to a seasonally high water 
table, the approximate distance is given from the soil 
surface to the free water in the soil during the wettest 
part of the year. Depth to bedrock refers to the approxi- 
mate distance in feet from the soil surface to the hard 
or solid rock in the soil. The inforniation in the column 
showing depth from surface (typical profile), is based 
on the descriptions of typical profiles given in the sec- 
tion, “Descriptions of Soils.” 

In the column on permeability, an estimate is given, in 
inches per hour, of the rate at which water percolates 
through undisturbed soil material. In the column on 
dispersion are given estimates of the characteristic of the 
soils to “slake’ down into individual particles and 
thereby lose stability. The ratings in the column on 
shrink-swell potential indicate the volume change in each 
soil; that is, the shrinking of the soil when it dries and 
the swelling of the soil as it takes up moisture. 

Table 14 gives estimates of the suitability of the soils 
for highway construction and for conservation engineer- 
ing. It also rates the soils according to their suitability 
as drainage fields for septic tanks. The data are based 
on estimates and on interpretations of estimates given in 
table 18, on actual test data in table 15, and on actual 
field experience and performance. Each soil is given a 
rating of good, fair, or poor according to its suitability 
for various types of construction. If the rating is fair 
or poor, the hazard, or adverse factor, is described. 
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Tas_e 13.—Brief description of soils and estimated 


Classification 


Depth to Depth 
Symbol seasonally | Depth to from 
on map Soil name high water] bedrock Brief site and soil description surface 
table (typical 
profile) | USDA texture Unified 
Alluvial land: Feet Peet Inches 
Alm Moderately well 0 to 2.___] 10 or Moderately well drained to some- 0-36 Loamy sand SM____---- 
drained. more. what poorly drained, mixed al- to sandy 
Alp Somewhat poorly luvial materials on first bot- loam. 
drained. toms; soil materials are dom- 
Sne Local alluvial land. inantly loamy sands and sandy 
loams. 
AkB2 Altavista fine sandy Bissease 20 or Moderately well drained soil on | 0-8 Fine sandy SM, ML. -- 
loam, 2 to 6 percent more. low stream terraces; the upper- loam, 
slopes, eroded. most 6 to 10 inches of fine sandy | 8-45 Silty clay CL. -.-.--- 
loam overlies about 3 feet of loam. 
mottled, friable silty clay loam | 45-55-+) Sandy clay SC, CL___- 
or sandy clay loam; beneath loam. 
this is highly weathered 
residuum, 
AmB2 Appling sandy loam, 2 | More 5 to 25___| Well-drained soils on uplands; the | 0-7 Sandy loam or | SM, SC____ 
to 6 percent slopes, than uppermost 5 to 10 inches of sandy clay 
eroded. 15, sandy loam or sandy clay loam loam. 
AmC2 Appling sandy loam, 6 overlies 2 to 3 feet of red and 7-37 Sandy clay...| ML-CL, 
to 10 percent slopes, yellow, mottled, friable to firm MH, 
eroded. sandy clay; beneath this is | 37-61+] Sandyloamto| ML, SM__ 
AmD2 Appling sandy loam, 10 weathered residuum from gran- sandy clay 
to 15 percent slopes, ite, gneiss, or mica schist, rang- loam, 
eroded. ing in thickness from a few 
AnC3 Appling sandy clay inches to many feet. 
loam, 6 to 10 percent 
slopes, severely 
eroded. 
AnD3 Appling sandy clay 
loam, 10 to 15 per- 
cent slopes, severely 
eroded. 
As| Augusta silt loam__--_-- Tee sf es 15 or Somewhat poorly drained soil on | 0-10 | Silt loam__--- ML___----- 
more, low stream terraces; the upper- | 10-33 Sandy clay Chewwsodes 
most 8 to 12 inches of silt loam loam, 
overlies about 2 fect of friable | 33-48+-] Fine sandy SM-SC____ 
to firm sandy clay loam; be- loam, 
neath this is variable alluvium. 
Bfs Buncombe loamy sands, | 8_.------ 20 or Somewhat excessively drained soils | 0-48 Loamy sends_| SM___...-- 
0 to 6 percent slopes. more. on flood plains along the larger 
streams; the texture is loamy 
sand to a depth of more than 
4 feet. 
Cfs Chewacla soils_______-- 0 to 2__._} 10 or Somewhat poorly drained soils on | 0-6 Silt, loam. .___ ML. __---- 
more. first bottoms; the uppermost 6 6-36 Silt loam to | ML, SM_-_- 
to 12 inches of brown, friable fine sandy 
silt loam overlies 2 to 3 feet of joam. 
grayish-brown, mottled silt loam 
or fine sandy loam; beneath 
this is variable alluvium. 
ciB Colfax sandy loam, 2 to | 1 to 14%..] 10 or Somewhat poorly drained soil 0-9 Sandy loam_._j SM..------ 
6 percent slopes. more. around heads of drainageways; | 9-32 | Sandy clay_..| CL, CH__-- 
the uppermost 7 to 10 inches of 
sandy loam overlies about 2 | 32-45-+! Sandy loam___| ML, SC, 
feet of sticky sandy clay; be- SM. 
neath this is weathered resid- 
uum from granite. 
Cng Congaree soils.-.--...-- 2% to 3__| 10 or Well-drained soils on first bottoms 0-35 Silt loam. —__- Mince tcnce 
more. along the larger streams; the 


See footnote at end of table. 


uppermost 3 feet of brown, 
friable silt loam or very friable 
fine sandy loam overlies variable 
alluvium. 
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Classification— Grain size 
Continued 
Perme- Available Shrink-swell 
Passing | Passing | Passing ability Structure water Reaction Dispersion potential 
No. 200} No. 10 | No. 4 capacity 
AASHO sieve sieve sieve 
(0.074 (2.0 (4.7 
mim.) mim.) mm.) 
Percent Percent Percent | Inches per hour Inches per foot pH 
AcOs. Setoegea ce 25-50 | 95-100 | 95-100 | 5. 0-10. 0 Single grain to 1.7 5. 1-5. 5 | Low.__------- Low. 
granular. 
A-2 or A-4____- 30-50 | 95-100 | 95-100 | 5. 0-10.0 Granular. .------ 14 | §.1-5.5 | Low-___------ Low. 
An (ise Sones 55-75 95-100 | 95-100 | 0. 2-0. 8 Subangular L5 §. 1-5. 5 | High to Moderate. 
blocky. moderate. 
AST sosces eo 40-60 95-100 | 95-100 | 0. 8-5.0 Subangular 1.2 5. 1-5. 5 | Moderate--_--_- Low to 
blocky. moderate. 
A-2, A-4.___2-_ 25-45 | 90-100 | 90-100 | 5. 0-10 Granular__------ 14] 5.1-5.5 | Low.___------ Low. 
AST ocacbee ss 60-75 | 95-100 | 95-100 | 0. 2-2. 5 Subangular 1.5 5, 1-5. 5 | High to Moderate to 
blocky. moderate. high. 
A-4, A-7__----- 45-55 | 95-100 | 95-100 | 2.5~-10.0 | Massive to sub- 1.6 5. 1-5. 5 | Moderate___.- Low to 
angular blocky. moderate. 
AMA ous eucecs 55-80 95-100 | 95-100 | 2. 5-5. 0 Granular_____--- 1.5 5. 1-5. 5 | Moderate.___-) Low. 
a oe 45-65 95-100 | 95-100 | 0. 2-0. 8 Subangular L7 5. 1-5. 5 | Moderate___._| Moderate. 
blocky. 
A-2, A-4______. 30-55 95-100 | 95~100 | 0. 2-5. 0 Granular__--..-- 16 §. 1-5. 5 | Low.______--- Low. 
POs a 20-35 95-100 100 | 2. 5-10. 0 Granular__.----- .8 5. 1-5. 5 | Low____------ Low. 
A-4__..-------- 55-80 | 95-100 | 95-100 | 0, 8-2. 5 Granular..-.---- 1.5 | 5. 1-5.5 } Moderate____- Low. 
Aw4__.--------- 40-65 95-100 | 95-100 | 0, 8-2. 5 Granular___.---- 17 5. 1-5. 5 | Low to Low. 
moderate. 
A-2, A-4.______ 20-40 90-100 | 95-100 | 2. 5-10. 0 Granular__-_---- 1.3 5. 1-5. 5 | Low. _-.---- Low. 
ad ae ee 55-75 95-100 | 95-100 | 0. 2-2. 5 Subangular 15 4. 5-5. 0 | Moderate____- Moderate. 
blocky. 
A-4, A-6_.--.-- 40-60 | 95-100 | 95-100 | 0. 8-5.0 Subangular 1.3 5. 1-5. 5 | Moderate to Low to 
blocky. low. moderate. 
Asay coee eee 55-80 95-100 | 95-100 | 0. 8-5. 0 Granular. __--.-- | 19 5. 1-5. 5 | Moderate__--- Low. 
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SOIL SURVEY SERIES 1959, NO. 1 


Taxnue 13.—Brief description of soils and estimated physical 


Classification 
Depth to Depth a o 
Symbol Soil name seasonally | Depth to Brief site and soil description from 
on map high water] bedrock surface 
table (typical 
profile) ] USDA texture Unified 
Feet Feat Inches 

DgB2 Davidson loam, 2 to 6 | More 10 or Well-drained soils on uplands; the | 0-7 Loam or clay | SM-SC, 

percent slopes, eroded. than more. uppermost 5 to 10 inches of loam. ML-CL. 
15, dark reddish-brown loam or clay 7-50-+| Clay___.____- MH, CH_.. 

DgC2 Davidson loam, 6 to 10 loam overlies more than 3 feet 
percent slopes, eroded. of dark-red, friable to firm clay; 

DhB3 Davidson clay loam, 2 beneath this is a thick layer of 
to 6 percent slopes, residuum from diorite and 
severely eroded. hornblende. 

DhC3 Davidson clay loam, 6 
to 10 percent slopes, 
severely eroded. 

DhD4 Davidson clay loam, 10 
to 15 percent slopes, 
very severely eroded. 

HYB2 Helena sandy loam, 2 to | 3._------ 5 to 15.._| Moderately well drained to some- | 0-6 Sandy loam___| SM___..___ 

percent slopes, what poorly drained soils on up- | 6-23 Sandy clay ML-CL, 
eroded. lands; the uppermost 5 to 9 to clay. CL, 

HYC2 Helena sandy loam, 6 to inches of sandy loam overlies 1 MH-CH 
10 percent slopes, to 2! feet of very firm to ex- /23-80-+ | Sandy clay ML, MH, 
eroded. tremely firm clay; beneath this loam. L. 

HYC3 Helena soils, 6 to 10 is a layer of weathered residuum 
percent slopes, severe- from granite and gneiss. 
ly eroded. 

LdB2 Lloyd sandy loam, 2 to | More 10 or | Well-drained soils on uplands; the | 0-6 Sandy loam SM-SC___. 

percent slopes, than more. uppermost 5 to 9 inches of sandy or clay 
eroded. 15. loam to sandy clay loam over- loam, 

LdC2 Lloyd sandy loam, 6 to lies 3 to 4 feet of dark-red, friable | 6-40 Claysss--sc2u MH-CH, 
10 percent — slopes, to firm clay; beneath this is a CL. 
eroded. thick layer of residuum from di- |40-80-+- | Clay loam._._| SM, ML__. 

LdE2 Lloyd sandy loam, 15 to orite, hornblende schist, and 
25 percent slopes, mica schist. 
eroded. 

LeB3 Lloyd clay loam, 2 to 6 
percent slopes, severe- 
ly eroded. 

LeC3 Lloyd clay loam, 6 to 10 
percent slopes, severe- 
ly eroded. 

LeC4 Lloyd clay loam, 6 to 10 
percent slopes, very 
severely eroded. 

LeD3 Lloyd clay loam, 10 to 15 
percent slopes, severe- 
ly eroded. 

LeD4 Lloyd clay loam, 10 to 
15 percent slopes, very 
severely eroded. 

LE Louisa fine sandy loam, | More 15 or Somewhat excessively drained | 0-8 Fine sandy 8C, SM, 

15 to 25 percent than more, soils on uplands; the uppermost loam. ML-CL. 
slopes. 15. 5 to 10 inches of fine sandy loam | 8-16 Sandy clay MH-CH..- 

LID Louisa fine sandy loam, overlies 4% to 1 foot of friable loam to 
10 to 15° percent sandy clay loam to silty clay silty clay 
slopes. loam; beneath this is a thick loam. 

LjD2 Louisa fine sandy loam, layer of sandy loam residuum |16-40-+ | Sandy loam...| ML-CL, 
10 to 15 percent from mica schist. SM, ML. 
slopes, eroded. 

LjE2 Louisa fine sandy loam, 

15 to 25 percent 
slopes, eroded. 

LIF Louisa fine sandy loam, 
25 to 40 percent 
slopes. 


See footnote at end of table. 
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Classification— Grain size i 
Continued | 
| Perme- Available Shrink-swell 
Passing | Passing | Passing ability Structure water Reaction Dispersion potential 
No. 200; No. 10 | No. 4 capacity 
AASHO sieve sieve sieve 
(0.074 (2.0 (4.7 
mm.) mm.) mm.) 
Percent Percent Percent | Inches per hour Inches per foot pH 

AS Aes. Sole Jo. 35-55 85-95 95-100 — Granular._------ 12); 5.6-6.0 | Moderate..__- Low to 

moderate. 

A-7_ 2-2-8 60-80 | 95-100 | 95-100 | 0. 2-5.0 Subangular 1.2; 5. 1-6.0 | Moderate to Moderate to 
blocky. high. high. 

Ad nie eee bce 25-80 95-100 | 95-100 2. 5-10. 0 | Granular.___---- Le, 5. 1-5.5 | Low.___------| Low. 

A-7, A-6__..--- 50-70 | 95-100 | 95-100 | 0. 05- 0.8 | Angular to sub- 1.4 | 5.1-5.5 | High to Moderate to 
angular moderate. high. 
blocky. 

A-7, A-6______- 50-55 95-100 | 95-100 0.2- 2.5 | Massive_....---- 14 4. 5-5. 5 | Moderate____- Moderate. 

A-4__--------.- 35-45 90-95 95-100 2.5- 5.0 | Granular_.__.--- 1.3 5. 1-5. 5 | Moderate to Low. 

low. 

ADT fosvo eee eee 60-70 95-100 | 95-100 0, 2- 5.0 | Subangular 1.3 4. 5-5. 5 | Moderate to Moderate to 
blocky. high, high. 

Ae (eco csee ct ee 40-70 95-100 | 95-100 } 2. 5-10.0 | Massive_-.------ 1.3 4. 5-5.5 | Low to Moderate. 

moderate. 

A-4, A-6_____-. 40-60 75-100 | 90-100 5. 0-10.0 | Granular_______- 1.6 5. 1-5. 5 | Low...-__---- Low. 

AmVesec BS ecccs 70-80 95-100 | 95-100 0. 8— 5.0 | Subangular 1.5 5. 1-5. 5 | Low to Moderate, 
blocky. moderate, 

AtAszocdeese nes 40-70 85-100 | 95-100 2. 5-10. 0 | Massive.._------ 1.0 5. 1-5.5 | Low_--------- Low to 

moderate. 
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Tape 13.—Brief description of soils and estimated physical 


Classification 


Depth to Depth |_ 
Symbol Soil name seasonally | Depth to Brief site and soil description from 
on map high water| bedrock surface 
i table (typical 


profile) | USDA texture Unified 


Feet Feet Inches 

LIB2 Louisburg complex, 2 to | More 1 to 4..__| Somewhat excessively drained | 0-7 Loamy sand_.| SM____.--- 
6 percent — slopes, than soils on uplands; the uppermost | 7-18 Sandy clay MH-CH__- 
eroded. 15. 5 to 10 inches of loamy sand loam. 

LIC2 Louisburg complex, 6 to overlies % to 1% feet of friable |18-27 Loamy SM, SC___. 

percent slopes, sandy clay loam to sandy loam; coarse 
eroded. beneath this is granite; in Louis- sand. 

LID2 Louisburg complex, 10 burg stony complex, 10 to 40 27+ | Bedroek.._.--|-..--------- 
to 15 percent slopes, percent slopes, stones, boulders, 
eroded. and rock outcrops Gecupy as 

LmE Louisburg stony com- much as 20 percent of the sur- 
plex, 10 to 40 percent face. 
slopes. 

MhB2 Madison gravelly fine More 25 to 50__| Well-drained soils on uplands; the | 0-11 Gravelly fine | SM, SM- 
sandy loam, 2 to 6 than uppermost 6 to 11 inches of sandy loam SC. 
percent slopes, erod- 15. gravelly fine sandy loam or or gravelly 
ed. gravelly sandy clay loam over- sandy olay 

MhC Madison gravelly fine lies 2 to 3 feet of friable to firm loam, 
sandy loam, 6 to 10 clay to clay loam; beneath this | 11-44 Clay to clay ML-CL, 
percent slopes. is a thick layer of highly weath- loam. CL, MH. 

MhC2 Madison gravelly fine ered sandy loam residuum from | 44~72+) Sandy loam 8M, SM- 
sandy loam, 6 to 10 mica schist. (loamy SC, ML. 
percent slopes, erod- sand to 
ed. sandy olay 

MhD Madison gravelly fine loam). 


sandy loam, 10 to 15 
percent slopes. 
MhD2 Madison gravelly fine 
sandy loam, 10 to 15 
percent slopes, erod- 


ed. 

MhE Madison gravelly fine 
sandy loam, 15 to 25 
percent slopes. 

MhE2 Madison gravelly fine 
sandy loam, 15 to 25 
percent slopes, erod- 
ed, 


ed. 
MiB3 Madison gravelly sandy 
clay loam, 2 to 6 
percent slopes, se- 
verely eroded. 
MiC3 Madison gravelly sandy 
clay loam, 6 to 10 
percent slopes, se- 
verely eroded. 
MiC4 Madison gravelly sandy 
clay loam, 6 to 10 
percent slopes, very 
severely eroded. 
MiD3 Madison gravelly sandy 
clay loam, 10 to 15 
percent: slopes, se- 
verely eroded. 
MiD4 Madison gravelly sandy 
clay loam, 10 to 15 
percent slopes, very 
severely eroded. 
MiE3 Madison gravelly sandy 
clay loam, 15 to 25 
percent slopes, se- 
verely eroded. 


See footnote at end of table. 
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Classification— Grain size 
Continued 
Passing | Passing 
No. 200} No. 10 
AASHO sieve sieve 
(0.074 (2.0 
mm.) mm.) 
Percent Percent 
A-2, A-4.0...2. 25-40 90-100 
AH] ven ccence 55-65 95-100 
A-4, A-7_..---. 35-45 90~100 
A-2, Av4_.02 02. 25-50 | 90-100 
A-7, A-6_...... 60-70 | 95-100 
A-4, A-6, A~7_-| 35-55 | 85-100 


569565 —61——5 


Passing 
No. 4 


Percent 
95-100 
95-100 


95-100 


95-100 


95-100 


Perme- 
ability 


Inches per hour 
5. 0-10. 0 
2.5- 5.0 


2. 5-10. 0 


0. 8-2. 5 


2. 5-10. 0 


Structure 


Wenk, granular__. 

Subangular 
blocky. 

Massive to 
grinuwar. 


Granular__..--.- 


Subangular 
blocky. 


Massive to sub- 
angular 
blocky. 


Available 
water 
capacity 


Inches per foot 
1.0 
1.0 


Reaction 


Dispersion 


low. 


Shrink-swell 
potential 


Low. 
Moderate. 


Low to 
moderate, 


1.6 


1,2 


or 
wm 
| 
or 
a 


Low to 
moderate. 


Moderate to 
high. 


Low. 


Moderate. 
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Tasie 13.—Brief description of soils and estimated physical 


Soil name 


Madison gravelly sandy 
elay loam, 15 to 25 
percent slopes, very 
severely eroded. 

Mecklenburg sandy 
loam, 6 to 10 percent 
slopes, eroded. 


MtB 
Mic 


Molena loamy sand, 2 
to 6 percent slopes. 

Molena loamy sand, 6 
to 10 percent slopes. 


MvC2 Musella clay loam, 6 to 
10 percent slopes, 
eroded. 

Musella clay loam, 10 
to 15 percent slopes, 
eroded. 

Musella clay loam, 15 
to 25 percent slopes, 
eroded. 

Musella stony clay 
loam, 6 to 10 percent 
slopes, eroded. 

Musella stony clay 
loam, 10 to 15 per- 
cent slopes, eroded. 

Musella stony clay 
loam, 15 to 25 per- 
cent slopes, eroded. 

Musella stony fine 
sandy loam, 15 to 25 
percent slopes. 

State fine sandy loam, 
0 to 6 percent slopes. 


Mvb2 

MvE2 

MwC2 
MwD2 
MwE2 
MFE 


Sta 


Weh Wehadkee silty clay 


loam, 


WeB2 Wickham fine sandy 
loam, 2 to 6 percent 
slopes, eroded. 

Wickham fine sandy 
loam, 6 to 10 percent 
slopes, eroded. 

Wickham clay loam, 2 
to 6 percent slopes, 
severely eroded. 


See footnote at end of table. 


WeC2 


WhB3 


Depth to 
seasonally 
high water 

table 


Feet 


More 
than 
15. 


More 
than 
15 


More 
than 
15. 


Depth to 
bedrock 


Feet 


5 to 15... 


25 or 
more. 


1 to 4... 


15 or 
more. 


Brief site and soil description 


Moderately well drained to well 
drained soils on uplands; the 
uppermost 8 to 12 inches of 
sandy loam overlies about 2 feet 
of firm or plastic clay; beneath 
this is a thick layer of residuum 
from diorite, gneiss, and mica 
schist. 

Somewhat excessively drained soils 
on high stream terraces; the sur- 
face soil of loamy sand gradually 
becomes finer textured with in- 
creasing depth, and in places 
sandy clay loam is at a depth 
between 36 and 54 inches; in some 
places, a few pebbles are in the 
surface layer and throughout the 
profile. 

Well-drained to somewhat exces- 
sively drained soils on uplands; 
the uppermost 5 to 10 inches of 
sandy clay loam overlies 6 to 12 
inches of firm sandy clay loam to 
clay; beneath this is diorite that 
is weathered in places; in the 
stony Musella soils, stones, boul- 
ders, and rock outcrops occupy 
a much as 20 percent of the sur- 
ace. 


Well-drained soil on very low 
stream terraces; the uppermost 
10 to 12 inehes of fine sandy 
loam overlies 2 to 3 feet of fri- 
able sandy clay loam; beneath 
this is mixed alluvium; in places 
beneath this soil are layers of 
sand and gravel. 

Poorly drained soil on first bot- 
toms; gray silty clay loam to a 
depth of more than 3 feet; be- 
neath this is mixed alluvium. 

Well-drained soils on high stream 
terraces; the uppermost 5 to 10 
inches of sandy loam to sandy 
clay loam overlies 2 to 4 feet of 
firm clay; beneath this soil, 
in many places, is a weakly ce- 
mented layer of water-rounded 
pebbles, 


Depth 
from 
surface 
(typical 
profile) 


Inches 


0-10 
10-37 


37-52+ 


0-44 


0-12 
42-45 +- 


7-50 
50+ 


Classification 


USDA texture 


Sandy loam__. 
Clay...-..--- 


Sandy clay 
loam. 


Loamy sand- - 


Stony fine 
sandy loam 


loam to 

clay. 
Sandy clay 

loam. 


Fine sandy 
loam. 

Sandy clay 
loam, 


Silty clay 
loam, 


Fine sandy 
loam or 
clay loam. 

Sandy clay__-_ 


Gravelly 
sand, 


Unified 


SM-SC, 
ML, CL. 


SC, MH- 
CH, MH 


SC, ML... 
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Classification— Grain size 
Continued 
Perme- Available Shrink-swell 
Passing | Passing | Passing ability Structure water Reaction Dispersion potential 
No. 200; No. 10 | No, 4 capacity | 
AASHO sieve sieve sieve 
(0.074 (2.0 (4.7 
mm.) mm,) mm.) 
Percent Percent Percent | Inches per hour Taches per foot pH 
A-2, A-4__..-.. 25-40 | 90-100 | 95-100 | 2. 5-10.0 | Granular___.____ 13] 5.6-6.0 | Low__._.____. Low. 
ar Cn eee 55-75 95-100 | 95-100 | 0, 2-0. 80 Subangular 1.7] 5. 1-5.5 | Moderate to Moderate to 
blocky. igh, high. 

REG ce che NS 45-65 | 95-100 | 95-100 | 0. 2-5. 0 Massive________- 1.2] 5. 1-55 | Moderate___.. Low to 

moderate, 

Ar2vccoe. sebeee 20-35 | 90-100 | 95-100 ; 5.0-10.0 | Granular.______. »9] 51-55 | Low... Low. 

A-4, A-6, A-7__| 45-65 | 85-95 | 90-100 | 0. 8-5.0 Granular to sub- 1.3] 5. 1-6.0 | Low to Low to 
angular moderate, moderate. 
blocky. 

| 

A-6, A-7__---2- 50-85 75-100 | 75-100 | 0. 2-5.0 Subangular 15 5. 1-5. 5 | High to Moderate. 
blocky. moderate, 

A-5, A-6, A-7__} 45-65 | 90-100 | 95-100 | 2. 5-10.0 | Massive to sub- 1.6 | 5. 1-5. 5 | Moderate.____ Low to 
angular moderate. 
blocky. 

A-2, A-4d__ 2. 30-50 95-100 |100 2. 5-10. 0 Granular. oo. 1.6} 5.1-5.5 | High... -____ Low. 

ASG ek ecs 40-60 95-100 |100 2. 5-5. 0 Subangular 2.0 4. 5-5. 0 | Moderate_.__. Low to 
blocky to moderate. 
granular, 

A-6, A-7_____.- 80-100 1100 100 0. 05-0.8 | Massive._._.--_- 1.4) 4.5-5.0 | Moderate to Moderate to 

high. high, 

A-2, A-4__ 2... 30-50 | 85-95 | 95-100 | 2.5-10.0 | Granular_______. 1.6) 5.1-5.5 | High... Low. 

AST Root Gh eos 55-75 | 90-100 | 95-100 | 0. 8~2.5 Supeneuer 1.6); 5.1-5.5 | Moderate.___- Moderate. 

ocky. 

A-1 to A-4.-___ 20-40 | 50-70 | 65-90 |.5.0-10.0 | Massive.__.__-.. -6 | 4.5-5.0 | Moderate_.__. Low. 
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1 


Taste 13.—Brief description of soils and estimated physica 


Depth to Depth 
Symbol seasonally | Depth to from 
on map Soil name high water| bedrock Brief site and soil description surface 
table (ty pical 
profile) | USDA texture United 
WhC3 Wickham clay loam, 6 
to 10 percent slopes, 
severely eroded, Heet Feet Inches 
WiC2 Wilkes sandy loam, 6 More 1 to 4__._] Well-drained to somewhat exces- — Sandy loam...) SM, SC__-- 
to 10 percent slopes, than sively drained upland soils; the 
eroded. 10. uppermost 4 to 7 inches of sandy | 6-14 | Sandy clay SC, MH, 
WjD2 Wilkes stony sandy loam overlies 5 to 16 inches of loam to CH. 
loam, 10 to 15 per- very firm clay; beneath this is clay. 
cent slopes, eroded. 6 to 24 inches of weathered | 14-24-++| Silty clay___.- Cl, CH__-- 
schist, hornblende, and gneiss, 
and then hard rocks; in the 
stony Wilkes soil, stones, gravel, 
and boulders cover as much as 
20 percent of the surface. 


Classification 


! Gullied land and Rock outcrop are not suited to engineering uses. 


Suitability for 


Soil series wet-weather 


grading 
Alluvial lands Poor; high 
(Alm, Alp, Sne). water table. 
Altavista(AkB2) .| Fair; moder- 


ately high 
water table. 


Appling (AmB2, | Fair; clayey 
AmC2, AmD2, subsoil. 
AnC3, AnD3), 


Augusta (As1)-_.) Poor; high 


water table. 


Buncombe (Bfs)_| Good._-------- 


See footnote at end of table. 


Susceptibil- 
ity to frost 


action of highways 
Road subgrade Road fill Topsoil Sand and gravel 
Cuts 
Moderate_..| Good_--.---- Good_...---- Good_-___.-- Good. .-.-.- Not applicable. - 
Slight_..-_- Good!__..--.- Goods 2225.22 Good____.--- Not suited_.._.- Fair; high 
ground water 
table and 
possible seep- 
age in sub- 
soil layer. 
Slight to Good! in Good. --__--- Good in Not suited_-_.__ Fair; in places 
moderate. areas that areas that bedrock is at 
are not are not a depth of 5 
severely severely feet or more. 
eroded; fair eroded; 
to poor in poor in 
severcly severely 
eroded eroded 
areas. areas. 
Slight__-_-- Fair; poorly Good-_-.---.-- food. _-.---- Not suited______ Not applicable_ - 
graded 
materials. 
Slight_-___- Good _--.---- Fair; gentle Good.---..-- Fair; poorly Good. _ 2 ---_- 
slopes graded 
needed; sands. 
easily 
eroded. 


Tasie 14.—Estimated suitability of the soils of Douglas 


Suitability of soil 
material for— 


Suitability as source of-— 


Suitability for— 


Vertical alinement 
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Classification— Grain size 
Continued 
ieee Perme- Available Shrink-swell 
Passing | Passing | Passing ability Structure water Reaction Dispersion potential 
No. 200} No. 10] No. 4 capacity 
AASHO sieve sieve sieve 
(0.074. (2.0 (4.7 
mm.) mm.) mm.) 
Percent Pereent Percent inches per hour Inches per foot py . 
A-2, A-4__0-_.- 20-50 70-85 80-95 2. 5-10. 0 Granular. .-_---- 6 5. 1-5. 5 | Moderate to Low, 
high. 
A-6, A-7___---- 45-75 1 75-90 | 80-100 | 0. 2-0.8 Blocky___-_----- -8] 5. 1-5.5 | Moderate____- Moderate. 
A-6, A-7___---- 55-65 85-95 90-100 | 0. 2-2. 5 Massive..-_._..- 4 4, 5-5. 5 | Moderate to Moderate. 
high. 
County for use in various kinds of construction 
Suitability for—Continued 
_ ea ee 

Vertical aline- i 

ment of high- Farm ponds Agricul- Terraces and Septic tank 

ways—Con. tural Trrigation diversions Waterways drainage 

drainage fields 
Fills Reservoir area | JSmbankment 

Good to Good____-.-- Good to poor; Good_.__.- Good. __...---- Not needed.._.. Not applicable..| Not suited; 
poor; high variable high water 
water table. material. table. 

Good____.-- Good____-.-- Good____..---- Not needed_| Good..-.------ Good....-.---- Good..--.----- Fair; high 

water table 
at times. 

Good___---- Good... -.---- Good.._.------ Not needed.} Good if slopes Good if slopes Good to fair; Fair to good. 

are less than are less than difficult to 

10 percent; 10 percent; keep vegeta- 
poor on fair if slopes tion on the 
slopes of are more stronger 

more than 10 than 10 slopes and on 
percent; poor percent. severely 

in severely eroded areas. 
eroded areas. ; 

Poor; high Good. .._--.- Good: 25 -2i¥e% Good-_-..- Good__-------- Terraces not Good___------- Poor; high 
water needed; good water table. 
table. for diversions. 

Good.__---. Poor; exces- Fair to poor; Not needed.| Fair; low Not needed_---- Not applicable__}| Good. 

sive seep- rapidly water-holding 
age. permeable. capacity. 
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Soil series 


Chewacla (Cfs)_. 


Colfax (CiB)---. 


Congaree (Cng) -- 


Davidson (DgB2, 
DgC2, DnB3, 
DhC3, DhD4). 


Helena (HYB2, 
HYC2, HYC3). 


Lloyd (LdB2, 
LdC2, LdE2, 
LeB3, LeC3, 
LeC4, LeD3, 
LeD4). 


Louisa (LjE, 
LjO, LjD2, 
LjE&2, LF). 


Louisburg (LIB2, 
D2, 
LmE). 


SOIL SURVEY SERIES 1959, NO. 1 


Suitability for 
wet-weather 
grading 


Poor; high 
water table. 


Poor; high 
water table. 


Poor; high 
water table. 


Poor; soil is 
clayey. 


Fair; clayey 
subsoil. 


Poor; soil is 
clayey. 


See footnote at end of table. 


TaBLe 14.—LHstimated suitability of the soils of Douglas 


Suitability of soil 
material for— 


Suitability as source of— 


Susceptibil- 
ity to frost 
action 
Road subgrade Road fill Topsoil 

Slight__..-- Fair; poorly Good_ uw. ee Good... ---- 
graded 
materials. 

Slight_.-__- Fair; high Good____-_-- Good... _---- 
water table; 
poor mate- 
rial below 
depths of 7 
to 10 inches. 

Slight-.--_. Fair; poorly Good_.___.-- Good__------ 
graded 
materials. 

Moderate Poor; poorly Fair; plastic, Poor; clayey 

to severe. graded high swell- texture. 
materials. ing, clayey 
subsoil. 

Slight._---. Good; poor if | Good_______- Good_.__---- 
severely 
eroded. 

Moderate_--| Poor; poorly | Good_.._-.-- Fair; plastic; 
graded ma- high swel- 
terials. ling, clayey 

subsoil. 

Slight___._- Good! to fair | Good_...___- Good-____-..- 
in areas 
where ma- 
terial con- 
sists mostly 
of _weath- 
ered mica. 

Slight_....- Good.-----... Good. ...---- Good_._..--- 


Sand and gravel 


Poor; sand and 
gravel may 
be available 
at a depth of 
more than 3 
feet. 


Not suited_.____ 


Poor; sand and 
gravel may be 
available at 
a depth of 
more than 3 
feet. 


Not suited... ~~ 


Not suited______ 


Not suited 


Suitability for— 


Vertical alinement 
of highways 


Cuts 


Not applicable. - 


Poor; high 
water table. 


Not applicable. - 


Good; in places 
bedrock is at 
a depth of 10 
feet or more. 


Fair; in places 
bedrock is at 
a depth of 5 
feet or more; 
possible seep- 
age on clayey 
subsoil layer. 

Good; in places 
bedrock is at 
a depth of 10 
feet or more. 


Good; parent 
rock is com- 
monly weath- 
ered to a 
depth of 15 
feet or more. 


Poor; _ shallow 
depth to bed- 
rock. 
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Vertical aline- 
ment of high- 
ways—Con. 


Fills 


Poor; high 
water 
table. 


Fair; re- 
uires 
rainage. 


Poor; high 
water 
table. 


Farm ponds 


Reservoir area 


Poor; exces- 
sive seep- 
age occurs 
if cuts are 


Embankment 


Fair; poorly 
graded 
materials. 


Fair; poorly 
graded 
materials. 


Poor; high con- 
tent of clay; 
poorly 
graded 


made into 
the subsoil. 
Good. ..-._.- 


Poor; exces- 
sive seep- 
age occurs 
if cuts are 
made into 
the subsoil. 


Fair; seepage 
may occur. 


materials. 


Poor; high 
content of 
clay; poorly 
graded 
materials, 


Suitability for—Continued 


Agricul- 
tural Irrigation 
drainage 

Good. ___- Good___-_.----- 

Fair; per- Fair; low- 

meability producing 
of subsoil soil. 

is moder- 

ately 

slow. 

Good_.-... Good_-.-------- 

Not needed_| Good to fair; 
slow rate of 
infiltration 
in clayey 
soils. 

Not needed_| Fair; low- 
producing 
soil. 

Not needed_| Good to fair; 
slow rate of 
infiltration in 
clayey soils. 

Not needed_| Poor; strong 
slopes. 

Not needed_| Poor; low water- 
holding 
capacity. 


Terraces and 
diversions 


Good if slopes 
are less than 
10 percent; 
fair to poor 
if slopes are 
more than 
10 percent. 


Poor; strong 
slopes. 


Good on slopes 
of less than 
6 percent; 
fair to poor 
on others. 
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Septic tank 
drainage 
fields 


Waterways 


Not applicable..| Not suited; 
high water 


table. 


Good__.-.----- Not suited; 
high water 
table. 

Not applicable_.| Poor; high 


water table. 


Good____-- =e Good 
Good_.-.----_- Not suited; 
moderately 
slow per- 
meability. 
Good to poor; | Good, 
difficult to 
establish and 
maintain 
vegetation on 
stronger 
slopes and on 
severely 
eroded areas, 
Poor; strong Good. 


slopes. 


Good on slopes 
of less than 6 
percent; 
difficult to 
establish and 
maintain 
vegetation on 
others. 


Fair; bedrock 
in places. 
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Soil series 


SOIL SURVEY SERIES 1959, NO. I 


Suitability for 
wet-weather 
grading 


Susceptibil- 
ity to frost 
action 


TasLe 14.—Estimated suitability of the soils of Douglas 


Suitability of soil 
material for— 


Suitability as source of— 


Suitability for— 


Road subgrade Road fill Topsoil Sand and gravel 
Madison (MhB2, | Fair; clayey Moderate...| Good! in | Good_-_----- Good in areas | Not suited____- 
MhC, MhC2, subsoil. areas that that are not 
MhD, MhD2, are not severely 
MhE, MhE2, severely eroded to 
MiB3, MiC3, eroded; poor in 
Mic4, MiD3, poor in severely 
MiD4, MiE3, severely eroded 
MiE4). eroded areas. 
areas. 
Mecklenburg Fair; clayey Moderate._.| Good!._.-----] Fair; subsoil | Good___~--__ Not suited... 
(MqC2). subsoil. is a plastic. 
high swel- 
ling, clayey 
material. 

Molena (MtB, Gnd is eee ences Slight.....- Good..---.-- Good__-...-.-| Good. .-.--- Poor; too much 
MtC). silt and clay. 
Musella (MvC2, | Poor; clayey soil.| Moderate to| Fair to poor; | Good_---_--- Poor; soil is | Not suited_._._- 

MvD2, MvE2, severe. poorly clayey. 
MwC2, MwD2, graded. 
MwE2, MFE), materials. 
State (Sta)_----- Poor; moder- | Slight.__.-- Good__-___--- Good__------ Good__--_~-- Fair to unsuit- 


Wehadkee (Weh)_ 


Wickham (WgB2, 
WeC2, WhB3, 
WhC3). 


Wilkes (WiC2, 
WjD2). 


ately high 
water tible. 


Poor; high 
water table. 


Fair; clayey 
subsoil. 


Fair; variable 
soil material. 


Moderate__._ 


Moderate___ 


Moderate_-__ 


Poor; poorly 
graded 
materials. 

Good! to 
poor; 
severely 
eroded 
areas. 


Fair; variable 
materials, 


Poor; poorly 
graded 
materials. 


Poor; chuyey 
soil. 


Poor; variable 
materials. 


ed; underlain 
in many areas 
at a depth of 
4 to 5 feet by 
sand and 
gravel. 

Not suited_.__-- 


Fair to unsuit- 
ed; underlain 
in many areas 
at a depth of 
4 to 5 feet by 
sand and 
gravel. 

Not suited__.--- 


Vertical alinement 
of highways 


Fair; in places 
bedrock is at 
n depth of 5 
feet or more. 


Good_..--.---- 


Fair to poor; in 
places bed- 
rock is at a 
depth of as 
little as 1 foot. 


Cuts should be 
avoided. 


Not applicable-_. 


Poor; in places 
bedrock is at 
a depth of as 
little as 1 foot. 


i 


! The uppermost 15 to 18 inches of this soil is the only part considered suitable as material for road subgrades. 


Soil test data.—To help evaluate the soils for engineer- 
ing purposes, samples, taken from 21 profiles of the prin- 
cipal soil types of each of 7 extensive soil series, were 
tested in accordance with standard 
data are given in table 15. The mo 
is the most typical for the soil as it occurs in the county. 
Nonmodal profiles are samples of significant variations 
within the concept of the series or of the mapping unit. 


See te e 
dal profile of a series 


The test 


Each soil series was sampled in three losalities, and the 
test. data. show some variation in physical test character- 
istics. Nevertheless, the data probably do not show the 
maximum variation in the horizons of each of the soil 
series. All of the samples were obtained at a depth of 


less than 7 feet. 


The test data, therefore, may not be 


adequate for estimating the characteristics of soil mate- 
rials where deep cuts are required in rolling or hilly areas. 


DOUGLAS COUNTY, GEORGIA 
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Suitability for—Continued 
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Vertical aline- 

ment of high- Farm ponds Agricul- Terraces and Septic tank 

ways—Con. tural Irrigation diversions Waterways drainage 

drainage fields 
Fills Reservoir area | Embankment 
Good___-.-- Good____---- Good____------ Not needed.| Good on slopes | Good on slopes | Good to poor; Good. 
of less than of Jess than difficult to 
10 percent if 10 percent; establish and 
not. severely poor to fair maintain 
eroded; poor in areas vegetation on 
on stronger where slopes the stronger 
slopes or on are more slopes and 
severely than 10 per- severely 
eroded areas. cent. eroded areas. 

Good to Good if no Good to fair; Not needed_| Good__---.-.-- Good___--.---- Good....-.-_-- Poor; perme- 

poor cuts are subsoil ability of 
made material subsoil 
through poorly moderately 
the subsoil. graded slow. 

Good_.----- Poor; exces- Good___.------ Not needed_| Good to fair; Good. --------- Good___--.---- Good. 
sive seep- low water- 
age may holding 
occur. capacity. 

Good_------ Poor; exces- Poor; high Not needed_} Poor; strong Fair to poor; Poor; difficult Very poor; in 
sive seep- content of slopes; slow stony soil, to establish places bed- 
age may clay; poorly rate of infil- strong slopes. and maintain rock is near 
occur graded tration. vegetation. the surface. 
through materials. 
crevices in 
rocks or if 
cuts are 
made 
through 
the subsoil. 

Fair; moder- | Good__.-_--- Good._-.------ Good... --- Good. ._------- Not needed__---- Not applicable__| Poor; moder- 
ately high ately high 
water water table. 
table. : 

Poor; high Good... ----- Poor; poorly Poor; slow | Poor; low rate Not needed__---- Not applicable__| Not suited; 
water graded permen- of infiltration. high water 
table materials. bility. table. 

Good____--- Good____.--- Good___.---2-- Not needed_| Good_..--_-.-- Good_..--.---- Good_.-------- Good. 

Good_..-.-- Poor; exces- Fair; variable Not needed_| Poor; low Poor; shallow, Poor; shallow, Not suited; 
sive seep- materials. water-hold- stony soil. stony soil. in places 
age through ing capacity. bedrock is 
crevices in near the 
the rocks. surface. 


The AASHO and Unified (7, 77) engineering soil 
classifications given in table 15 are based on data ob- 
tained by mechanical analyses and by tests made to deter- 
mine liquid limits and plastic limits. Mechanical analyses 
were mace by combined sieve and hydrometer methods. 
In the AASHO procedure, table 16, the fine material was 
analyzed by using the hydrometer method and the various 
grain-size fractions were calculated on the basis of all 


materials in the soil sample, including that coarser than 
2 millimeters in diameter. The Soil Conservation Serv- 
ice uses the pipette method and excludes materials 
coarser than 2 millimeters in diameter from the calcula- 
tions. Percentages of clay obtained by the hydrometer 
method are not used in naming textural classes of soils. 

The tests for liquid limit and plastic limit measure the 
effect of water on the consistence of the soil material. 
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SOIL SURVEY SERIES 1959, NO. 1 


Tas.e 15.—Engineering test data | for soil samples taken from 21 soil profiles 


Horizon | Max- | Opti- 
imum | mum 


Moisture- 
density ? 


Soil type Depth 
dry | mois- 
den- | ture 
sity | con- 
tent 
F Lb, per 
Appling sandy loam: Inches ew. ft, | Percent 
odal profile.....___. 0-8 Ap 120 9 
14-33 B, 104 20 
43-72 Cc 107 18 
Grading toward Cecil 8-18 A 127 10 
soils. ~ 21-39 By 98 24 
45-75 Cc 105 19 
Grading toward Louis- 0-5 Ap 125 10 
burg soils. 16-31 B; 98 24 
31-61 Cc 109 17 
Helena sandy loam: 
Modal profile. _.._...- 0-6 Ap 122 10 
6-15 B, 103 20 
23-80 Cc 100 21 
Light-textured soil.__.. 0-8 Ap 122 9 
11-29 B, 122 12 
36-80 Cc 114 15 
Heavy-textured soil___. 0-6 Ap 121 11 
6~23 By 99 22 
29-80 Cc 103 20 
Lloyd clay loam: 
Modal profile.-....--- 0-5 Ap 130 10 
9-32 By 110 17 
64-80 Cc 100 24 
Light-textured soil___-- 0-6 Ap 116 14 
6-21 B, 102 23 
33-60 Cc 102 21 
Heavy-textured soil....| 0-5 Ay 108 16 
5-22 B, 100 23 
31-80 Cc 104 21 
Louisa fine sandy loam: 
Modal profile........_ 2-8 Ag 114 15 
8-27 Cc 116 15 
Modal profile.-.._...- 0-6 A 106 17 
6-26 | Cc 118 | 14 
Grading toward Madi- 0-7 A, 110 15 
son soils. 7-18 Bar 102 21 
24-34 6) 110 16 
Louisburg complex: 
Modal profile....._.-. 0-7 Ap 125 10 
13-30 Bs 102 20 
30-34 Cc 110 16 
Grading toward Cecil 0-7 Ay 124 10 
soils. 15-28 B; 104 19 
28-46 Cc 110 16 
Light-textured soils_._- 0-6 A 115 12 
13-23; 116 | 13 
Madison gravelly fine 
sandy loam: 
Modal profile-_--.-.-. 0-6 A, 118 12 
8-32 Be 103 21 
61-80 Cc 109 18 
Grading toward Louisa 0-5 Ay 126 10 
soils. 8-17 By 112 18 
21-38 Cc 117 15 
Light-textured soil... 0-9 Ay 109 16 
22-44 Be 102 23 
44-72 Cc 104 20 


See footnotes at end of table. 


Mechanical analyses 3 Classification 
Percentage passing | Percentage Plas- 
sieve— smallerthan—] Liquid) ticity 
oad, es limit | index 
] AASEHO Unified 
No. 4|No. 10) No. 
(4.7 | (2.0 | 200 | (0.05 |(0.002 
mm.) | mm.) |(0.074 | mm.) | mm.) 
mm.) 

91 90 25 21 5 (4) (4) A-2-4(0)..] SM. 
Suatele’ 100 62 59 41 49 23 | A-7-6(12)_| ML-CL 
meet 100 52 47 19 38 10 | A-4(3)_...| ML. 
wiatAss 100 43 40 19 22 9} A-4(2)....] SC. 
eee 100 75 73 §2 60 24 | A~7-5(18).| MH. 
bce 100 52 47 26 44 14 | A-7-5(5)_.) ML. 

95 94 25 21 7 (0) () A-2-4(0)__| SM. 
udeeds 100 67 66 48 62 28 | A-7-5(17).| MH. 

96 95 48 43 20 41 13 | A-7-6(4)..| SM. 

i dete 100 28 23 8 (0) i) A-2~4(0)...| SM. 
ews 100 64 60 41 50 24 | A-7-6(13).| ML-CL 
wera 100 51 46 25 51 19 | A-7-5(7)__| MH. 

96 96 24 20 3 (4) (*) A-2-4(0)..] SM. 
sentacrees 100 51 48 25 31 15 | A-6(5)___.| CL. 

99 99 54 51 30 37 18 | A-6(7)__..| CL. 
eek 100 29 25 9 20 3 | A-2-4(0)_.| SM. 
eo 100 69 67 47 62 32 | A-7~-5(18)_| MH-CH 
gockee 100 53 48 25 47 17 | A-7-8(7)__| ML. 

96 93 36 33 15 17 3 | A-4(0).___| SM. 

99 97 63 61 44 43 21 | A-7-6(10)_] CL. 
einer 100 69 67 42 50 16 | A~7-5(11)_| ML. 

96 90 38 34 20 27 8 | A-4(1)____] SC. 

98 96 65 62 42 55 25 | A-7-5(14).| MH-CH 
ees 100 56 52 22 45 11 | A-7-5(5)_.} ML. 

98 93 46 42 20 31 9 | A-4(2)__..| SM-SC 
eR a as 100 69 66 48 54 26 | A-7-6(16).| MH-CH 
tee 100 43 40 23 42 14 | A-7-6(3)_.| SM. 

92 77 45 40 12 34 17 | A-6(4)..._| SC. 

98 89 51 46 20 32 8 | A-4(3)_.._| ML-CL. 

92 80 42 38 8 40 6 | A-4(1)___.| SM. 

97 85 41 37 1 30 3 | A-4(1)__..| SM. 

99 96 58 50 14 28 4, A-4(5).___} ML-CL 
Heseet 100 74 69 36 51 22 | A-7-6(15).| MH-CH 

98 96 60 56 17 36 9 | A-4(5)_-_.] ME. 
Rene ooh 100 37 33 9 18 3 | A-4(0)_._.| SM. 

S eeisie es 100 62 59 39 58 27 | A-7-5(15).| MH-CH 
Oe eta 100 45 41 27 43 16 | A-7-6(4)__| SM-SC. 

98 91 30 26 6 20 2) A-2-4(0)..| SM. 
be 2 gee 100 58 56 39 59 29 | A-7-5(14)_| MH-CH 

98 90 38 34 19 45 17 | A~-7-6(2)__| SM. 
Josie 100 28 23 7 (4) (@) | A~2-4(0)._| SM. 
ees 100 27 23 7 (4) (4) | A-2-4(0)_.| SM. 

97 95 32 27 9 (4) @) | A+2-4(0)..| SM. 
Pads 100 63 60 45 47 21 | A-7-6(11)_;| ML-CL. 

99 98 38 32 19 (4) (4) | A-4(0)____] SM. 

97 89 26 21 8 (4) (@) | A-2-4(0)._] SM. 

99 94 61 59 44 40 19 | A-6(9)__._| CL. 

95 87 43 39 27 38 14 | A-6(3)__..] SM-SC. 

97 97 46 43 16 28 6 | A~4(2).._.| SM-SC. 
it ee 100 66 64 42 53 22 | A-7~5(13).| MH. 
sae eee 100 55 52 27 43 13 1 A-7-5(6)_.| ML. 
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Tasue 15.—Hngineering test data' for soil samples taken from 21 soil profiles—Continued 


Moisture- Mechanical analyses 3 Classification 
density 2 
Percentage passing | Percentage Plas- 
Soil type Depth | Horizon} Max- | Opti- sieve— smaller than—| Liquid] ticity 
imum} mum bes | limit | index 
dry | mois- AASHO Unified 
den- | ture | No. 4|No. 10] No. 
sity | con- | (4.7 | (2.0 | 200 | (0.05 |(0.002 
tent | mm.) | mm.) |(0.074 | mm.) | mm.) 
mm. 
Musella clay loam: Inches eid Percent 
Modal profile_____..-- 0-6 A, 124 13 92 88 48 41 16 23 5 | A-4(3)._--| SM-SC 
6-20 B; 113 18 76 74 49 45 22 34 14 | A-6(4)____] SC. 
Light-textured soil..._- 0-4. Ap 113 16 97 93 54 50 30 33 15 ) A-6(6)_---| CL. 
4-17 Ba 100 21 97 91 59 55 34 53 24 | A-7-6(12).] MH-CH 
17-40 Cc 98 24 100 60 54 26 42 13 | A-7-6(6)_-| ML. 
Weathered C material_ 0-7 Ap 104 22 92 64 60 29 42 17 | A~7-6(9)__-| ML-CL 
9-20 Bs 92 29 100 83 79 43 64 28 | A~7-5(19)_| MH. 
20-57 Cc 92 29 100 62 56 17 47 8 | A-5(5)----| ML. 

! Tests performed by the Bureau of Public Roads in accordance the fine material is analyzed by the hydrometer method and the 
with standard procedures of the American Association of State various grain-size fractions are calculated on the basis of all the 
Highway Officials (AASHO). material, including that coarser than 2 millimeters in diameter. 

? Moisture-density according to AASHO Designation: T 99-57. In the SCS soil survey procedure, the fine material is analyzed 


Method A was used when the particles of the sample were retained 
on a No. 4 sieve, and method C was used for other samples. 

3 Mechanical analyses according to AASHO Designation: T 88- 
54. Results by this procedure frequently may differ somewhat from 
results that would have been obtained by the soil survey procedure 
of the Soil Conservation Service (SCS). In the AASHO procedure 


As the moisture content of a clayey soil increases from 
very dry, the material changes from a solid to a semisolid 
or plastic state. As the moisture content is further 
increased, the material changes from a plastic to a liquid 
state. The plastic limit is the moisture content, on a 
dry basis, at which the soil material passes from a semi- 
solid to a plastic state. The liquid limit is the moisture 
content at which the material passes from a plastic to 
a, liquid state. The plasticity nee is the numerical dif- 
ference between the liquid limit and the plastic limit. 
It indicates the range of moisture content within which 
a soil material is plastic. 

Table 15 also gives compaction (moisture-density) data 
for the tested soils. If a soil material is compacted at 
successively higher moisture content, assuming that the 
compactive effect remains constant, the density of the 
compacted material will increase until the optimum mois- 
ture content is reached. After that, the density decreases 
with increase in moisture content. The highest dry den- 
sity obtained in the compaction test is termed “maximum 
dry density.” Moisture-density data are important to 
earthwork, because, generally, optimum stability is ob- 
tained if the soil is compacted to about the maximum 
dry density when it is at approximately the optimum 
moisture content. 


Genesis, Morphology, and 
Classification of Soils 


Soil is the product of parent materials, topography, 
time, living organisms, and climate. The nature of the 


by the pipette method and the material coarser than 2 millimeters in 
diameter is excluded from calculations of grain-size fractions. The 
mechanical analyses used in this table are not suitable for use in 
naming textural classes of soils. 

4 Nonplastic. 


soil at any given place on the earth depends on the com- 
bination of these five major factors at that particular 
point. All five of these factors have had an effect on the 
genesis of every soil in Douglas County and on every 
soil throughout the world. 

The relative importance of each factor differs from 
place to place; sometimes one factor has more effect on 
the formation of a soil and sometimes another. In ex- 
treme cases one factor may dominate in the formation 
of a soil and determine most of its properties, as is com- 
mon when the parent material consists of pure quartz 
sand. Quartz sand is highly resistant to change, and 
soils formed in it commonly have faint horizons. Even 
in quartz sand, however, a distinct profile can be formed 
under certain types of vegetation where the topography 
is low and flat and there is a high water table. Thus, 
for every soil, the past combination of the five major fac- 
tors is of first importance to its present character. 


Genesis of Soils 


The following discusses the five factors that affect soil 
formation, namely, parent materials, topography, time, 
living organisms, and climate. 

Parent materials—Parent materials are the unconsoli- 
dated mass from which soil develops. They aré largely 
responsible for the chemical and mineralogical composi- 
tion of soils. In Douglas County the parent, materials 
of most of the soils are residual; that is, they have 
formed in place through the weathering of the parent 
rocks. The kinds of rocks from which the parent mate- 
rials of each soil series were derived are listed in table 18. 
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SOIL SURVEY SERIES 1959, NO. 1 


Tas.e 16.—Classification of soils by 


General classification 


Granular materials (35 percent or less passing No. 200 sieve) 


A-1 
Group classification 


A-l-a 


Sieve analysis: 
Percent passing— 
No. 10 50 maximum. 
30 maximum_--- 
15 maximum__-_- 


A-1—b 


50 maximum.-_-- 
25 maximum_._. 


51 minimum, 


10 maximum___. 35 maximum___. 


35 maximum____ 


Characteristics of fraction passing No. 40 
sieve: 


higquid dimiteccsucss ssscsoette ees pote tee eee bes 


Plasticity index______..._---------- 6 maximum__--- 


Cronpdndexic soc 4ceseseuseccswe se lek [) ean eee, arene 0_--- 


Stone, frag- 
ments, gravel, 
and sand. 


Usual types of significant constituent ma- 
terials. 


Stone frag~ 
ments, gravel, 
and sand. 


eae ee ier NP. 40 maximum_...) 41 minimum_._. 
6 maximum..-.. NP 10 maximum____! 10 maximum___- 
eee Owe sek sete ot a Os eee oer, SSS seek cis 


Silty gravel and Silty gravel and 
sand, sand, 


General rating as subgrade______-------- 


Exeellent to good 


1 Based on Standard Specifications for Highway Materials and Methods of Sampling and Testing (pt. 1; ed. 7): The Classification 
of Soils and Soil-Aggregate Mixtures for Highway Construction Purposes, AASHO Designation: M 145-49. 


According to the Geologic Map of Georgia (4), biotite 
eneiss and schist underlie about 60 percent of the county. 
Soils of the Madison and Louisa series are the principal 
ones formed in materials derived from these two kinds 
of rocks. In about 15 percent of the county, Augen 
gneiss underlies the soils, Soils formed in materials de- 
rived from Augen gneiss ave mostly of the Appling or 
Louisburg series. Hornblende gneiss underlies the soils 
in another 10 to 12 percent of the county. The Musella. 
Lloyd, and Davidson. soils are the principal ones formed 
in materials derived from this kind of parent rock, A 
few soils have formed in materials weathered from gran- 
ite-gneiss and from Ashland, Brevard, or muscovite 
schists. In about 500 acres there are outcrops of granite 
that is only slightly weathered. 

About 12 percent of the county is occupied by soils 
formed in alluvium. These soils are mainly along the 
jJarger streams. Approximately 3 percent of this acreage 
consists of soils formed in old alluvium, and about 9 per- 
cent, of soils formed in young alluvium. Much of this 
alluvium originated from rocks in the nearby uplands, 
but some of it came from the granitic and metamorphic 
rocks of the mountains to the northeast. The soils on 
first bottoms show little profile development and are still 
receiving deposits. In contrast, the soils on the old, high 
terraces have been in place long enough for distinct hort- 
zons to have developed. 

Lopography.—Topography is largely determined by the 
kind of bedrock formations underlying the soils, by the 
geologic history of the area, and by the effects of dissec- 
tion by streams. It influences soil formation through its 
effects on moisture relations, erosion, temperature, and 
plant cover. 


The soils of Douglas County have slopes that range 
from 0 to about 40 percent. In upland areas soils that 
have slopes of Jess than 15 percent are generally deeper 
and have more distinct horizons than soils that have 
stronger slopes. In soils that have slopes of 15 to 40 per- 
cent, geologic erosion removes the soil material almost 
as fast as it forms. As a result, most of the soils that 
have stronger slopes—for example, soils cf the Louisa and 
Musella series—have a thin solum. 

The highest elevation in the county is at a point on a 
ridge west of Douglasville. At that point the elevation 
is more than 1,200 feet above sea level. ‘The lowest eleva- 
tion is on the Chattahoochee River at a point near the 
line between Douglas and Carroll Counties. At that 
point the elevation is about 700 feet above sea level, or 
more than 500 feet below the highest point. 

The differences in elevation and the many branching 
drainageways contribute to the good drainage of most of 
Douglas County. Excess water moves into the channels 
apidly and is removed with little delay. 

Time—tThe length of time required for a mature soil 
to develop depends largely on the other factors of soil 
formation. A normal, or mature, soil profile in Douglas 
County is one that has easily recognized zones of eluvia- 
tion (A horizon) and illuviation (B horizon). Less time 
is generally required for a soil to develop in humid, warm 
areas that have rank vegetation than in dry or cold areas 
where the vegetation is scant. Also, less time is required 
if the parent material is coarse textured than if it is fine 
textured, other factors being equal. 

The age of soils varies considerably. Generally speak- 
ing, the older soils show a greater degree of horizon dif- 
ferentiation than younger ones. For example, on the 
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Granular materials (35 percent or less 
passing No, 200 sieve)—Continued 


A-2—Continued 


A~2-6 A-2-7 


Silt-clay materials (more than 35 percent passing No., 200 sieve) 


A-7 


A-7-5 


35 maximum.-_.--] 35 maximum_.--- 


36 minimum- -_-_-- 


40 maximum__-__- 
10 maximum_--_- 


41 minimum__._. 
11 minimum_____ 


40 maximum. .--. 
11 minimum___-__- 


36 minimum.---- 


41 minimum. __- 
JO maximum_.-_- 


36 minimum_-__-| 36 minimum. 


41 minimum. 
11 minimum. 


41 minimum__.- 
LL minimum 3___ 


40 maximum__-__- 
LL minimum. _--. 


4 maximum._—.-- 4 maximum____-- 8 maximum_-_-_-- 


12 maximum._._. 


16 maximum_._-_} 20 maximum___-} 20 maximum. 


Nonplastie to 
moderately 
plastie silty 
soils. 


Clayey gravel 
and sand, 


Clayey gravel 
and sand, 


Highly elastic 
silts, 


Highly plastic 
clays. 


Highly plastic 
clays. 


Medium plastic 
clays. 


Fair to poor 


2? NP—Nonplastic. 


3 Plasticity index of A-7-5 subgroup is equal to or less than LL minus 30. 


LU minus 30. 


smoother parts of the uplands and on the older stream 
terraces, the soils have developed to maturity. On the 
stronger slopes, however, geologic erosion has removed 
the soil material so rapidly that the depth to bedrock, in 
some places, has been kept shallow. Consequently, the 
soils have had less chance of developing. On the first 
bottoms and in the areas of local alluvium, the soil mate- 
rials have been in place too short a time to allow a ma- 
ture profile to develop. 

Living organisms.—The kinds and numbers of plants 
and animals that live on and in the soil are determined, in 
large part, by the climate and, to varying degrees, by 
parent materials, topography, and time (or age of the 
soil). Bacteria, fungi, and other micro-organisms aid in 
weathering rock and decomposing organic matter. 

The larger plants furnish organic matter. They also 
transfer elements from the subsoil to the surface soil by 
assimilating these elements into the tissue of the plant 
and then depositing this tissue on the soil surface as 
fallen fruit, leaves, or stems. When trees are uprooted, 
soil material is carried to the surface by the upturned 
roots. Karthworms and other small invertebrates carry 
on a slow, but continual, cycle of soil mixing. Soil may 
be altered chemically when ingested by earthworms. ‘The 
fungi and other micro-organisms that live in the soil are 
most numerous by far in the uppermost few inches. 

Practically all of the soils of the county contain liter- 
ally millions of micro-organisms, insects, small plants, 
and small animals in each cubic foot. These organisms 
exert a continual effect on the physical and chemical 
properties of the soils. 

Previous to about 1800, the uplands of Douglas County 
were covered by forests consisting mainly of oak and 


Plasticity index of A-7-6 subgroup is greater than 


hickory but including a few pines. First-bottom soils 
were generally covered by yellow-poplar, gum, ash, oak, 
willow, and beech. Most of these areas were cleared and 
cultivated at one time, but many of them are now cov- 
ered by pines. 

Man has become important to the future direction and 
rate of development of the soils. The clearing of the 
forests, the cultivation of the soils, and the introduction 
of new kinds of plants will be reflected in the direction 
and rates of soil genesis in the future. Except for a 
sharp reduction in the organic content of soils after a 
few months under cultivation, and loss of the somewhat 
coarser textured eluviated layer as a result of the more 
rapid erosion on most sloping areas under cultivation, 
few vesults of these changes can be seen as yet. Some 
results probably will not be evident for many centuries. 
Nevertheless, the complex of living organisms alTecting 
soil genesis in Douglas County has been drastically 
changed as a result of man’s activity. 

Clomate—Climate, as a genetic factor, affects the physi- 
cal, chemical, and biological relationships in. the soil pro- 
file primarily through the influence of precipitation and 
temperature. Water dissolves minerals, supports biolog!- 
eal activity, and transports mineral and organic residues 
through the soil profile. The amount of water that perco- 
lates through the soil at a given point is dependent, upon 
rainfall, relative humidity, length of the frost-free pe- 
riod, soil permeability, and physiographic position. Tem- 
perature influences the kinds and growth of organisms 
and the speed of physical and chemical reactions in the 
soils. 

The climate of Deuglas County is of the humid, warm- 
temperate, continental type characteristic of the south- 
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TaBLE 17.—Characteristics of soil groups 


Major divisions 


Coarse-grained soils 
(less than 50 percent 
passing No. 200 sieve) : 

Gravels and 

ravelly soils 
ane than half 
of coarse fraction 
retained on No. 4 
steve). 


Sands and sandy soils 
(more than half of 
coarse fraction passing 
No, 4 steve). 


Fine-grained soils 
(more than 50 percent 
passing No. 200 sieve): 
Silts and clay 
(liquid limit of 50 
or less). 


Silts and clays (liquid 
limit greater than 60). 


Highly organic soils-__-- 


Group 
symbol 


GW 


GP 


GM 


GC 


SW 


SP 


SM 


sc 


ML 


CL 


OL 


MH 


CH 


OH 


Pt 


Soil deseription 


Well-graded gravels and grav- 
el-sand mixtures; little or no 
fines. 

Poorly graded gravels and 
gravel-sand mixtures; little 
or no fines. 

Silty gravels and gravel-sand- 
silt mixtures. 


Clayey gravels ‘and gravel- 
sand-clay mixtures. 


Well-graded sands and grav- 
elly sands; little or no fines. 


Poorly graded sands and 
gravelly sands; little or no 
fines. 

Silty sands and sand-silt mix- 
tures. 


Clayey sands and sand-clay 
mixtures, 


Inorganic silts and very fine 
sands, rock flour, silty or 
clayey fine sands, and clayey 
silts of slight plasticity. 

Inorganic clays of low to me- 
dium plasticity, gravelly 
clays, sandy clays, silty 
clays, and lean clays. 

Organic silts and organic clays 
having low plasticity. 


Inorganic silts, micaceous or 
diatomaceous fine sandy or 
silty soils, and elastic silts. 


Inorganic clays having high 
plasticity and fat clays. 


Organic clays having medium 
to high plasticity and or- 
ganic silts. 


Peat and other highly organic 
soils. 


Value as 
foundation 
material ? 


Excellent... - 


Good to ex- 
cellent. 


Fair to good_..- 


Fair to good__-- 


Fair to good__.. 


Fair to poor_--. 


Fair to poor___- 


Poor to very 
poor. 


Poor to very 
poor. 


Not suitable... 


Value as base 
course directly 
under bituminous 
pavement 


Poor to fair... __ 


Poor to good____ 


Poor to not 
suitable. 


Same... ..-- 


Not suitable-_-- 


Not suitable... - 


Not suitable___- 


Not suitable_._. 


Not suitable... 


Not suitable____ 


Not suitable. _- 


Not suitable. ___ 


Value for embankments 


Very stable; use in pervious 
shells of dikes and dams. 


Reasonably stable; use in per- 
vious shells of dikes and 
dams. 

Reasonably stable; not par- 
ticularly suited to shells, 
but may be used for im- 
pervious cores or blankets. 

Fairly stable; may be used for 
impervious cores. 


Very stable; may be used in 
pervious sections; slope pro- 
tection required. 

Reasonably stable; may be 
used in dike section having 
flat slopes. 

Fairly stable; not particu- 
larly suited to shells, but 
may be used for impervious 
cores or dikes. 

Fairly stable; use as impervi- 
ous core for flood-control 
structures. 


Poor stability; may be used 
for embankments if prop- 
erly controlled. 


Stable; used in impervious 
cores and blankets. 


Not suitable for embank- 
ments. 


Poor stability; use in core of 
hydraulic fill dam; not de- 
sirable in rolled fill con- 
struction, 

Fair stability on flat slopes; 
use in thin cores, blankets, 
and dike sections of dams. 

Not suitable for embank- 
ments. 


Not used in embankments, 
dams or subgrades for pave- 
ments. 


! Based on information in the Unified Soil Classification System, Tech. Memo. No. 3-357, v.1, 2, and 3. 


Station, Corps of Engineers, 1953 (11). Ratings and ranges in test values are for guidance only. Design should be based on field survey 


and test of samples from construction site. 


Waterways Experiment 


in Unified soil classification system ! 


Compaction: characteristics and 
recommended equipment 


Good; use crawler-type tractor, pneumatic-tire 
roller, or steel-wheel roller. 


Good, but needs close control of moisture; use 
pneumatic-tire or sheepsfoot roller. 


Fair; use pneumatic-tire or sheepsfoot roller__-.. 

Good; use crawler-type tractor or penumatic-tire 
roller. 

Good, but needs close control of moisture; use 


pneumatic-tire or sheepsfoot roller. 


Fair; use pneumatic-tire roller or sheepsfoot 
roller. 


Good to poor; close control of moisture is essen- 
tial; use pneumatic-tire or sheepsfoot roller. 


Fair to good; use pneumatic-tire or sheepsfoot 
roller. 


Fair to poor; use sheepsfoot roller 4._.--------- 


Poor to very poor; use sheepsfoot roller 4__...-- 


Fair to poor; use sheepsfoot roller ‘.....------- 


Poor to very poor; use sheepsfoot roller 4._____- 
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Approximate 
Tange in 
AASHO 

maximum 


dry density ? 


Lb. feu. ft. 
125-135 


115-125 


120-135 


115-130 


110-130 


100-120 


110-125 


105-125 


95-120 


95-120 


80-100 


70-95 


75-105 


65-100 


Field 
(in-place) 
CBR 


60-80 
25-60 


20-80 


20-40 
20-40 
10-25 


10-40 
10-20 


5-15 


4-8 


4-8 


3-5 


3 Ratings are for subgrade and subbases for flexible pavement. 


3 Determined in accordance with test designation: 


TY 99-49 


, AASHO. 


Subgrade 
modulus k 


300+ 
300+ 


200-300 +- 


200-300 
200-300 
200-300 


200-300 


200-300 


100-200 


100-200 


100-200 


100-200 


50-100 


50-100 


Drainage 
characteristics 


Excellent...---.---- 
Excellent_......--.. 


Fair to practically 
impervious. 


Poor to practically 
impervious. 
Exeellent....--.--.- 


Excellent.....-.--.. 


Fair to practically 
impervious. 


Poor to practically 
impervious. 


Fair to poor. ._....- 


Practically 
impervious. 


Practically 
impervious. 


Practically 
impervious. 


Fair to poor..-.---- 


4 Pneumatic-tire rollers may be advisable, particularly when moisture content is higher than optimum. 
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Comparable 
groups in 


classification 


A-1 or A-2. 


A-2, 

A-l, 

A-1 or A-3, 

A-4, 


A~1, A-2, or 


A-2, A-4, or A-6. 


A-4, A-5, or A-6. 


A-4, A-6, or A-7, 


A-6, or 
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eastern part of the United States. The average tempera- 
tures and distribution of rainfall by months are indicated 
in table 8. With this kind of climate, the soils are moist 
much of the time from November 15 through July 31. 
They are moderately dry much of the time from August 1 
through November 14. The surface soil is frozen to a 
depth of 1 to 3 inches only a few days during the year. 
Because the climate throughout the county is nearly 
unitorm, it has not caused differences in the soils. Some 
of the soils are similar, even though they developed from 
different parent materials. As expected under this type 
of climate, most of the soils in Douglas County are highly 
weathered, leached, strongly acid, and low in fertility, 


Morphology and Classification of Soils 


The natural soil classifications used in the United States 
(7) consists of six categories. Beginning at the top, they 
are the order, suborder, gveat soil group, family, series, 
and type. 

The highest category consists of three orders, but thou- 
sands of soil types are recognized in the lowest category. 
The suborder and family categories have never been 
‘fully developed and, thus, have been Jittle used, Atten- 
tion has largely been directed toward great soil groups, 
series, and types. Groups in the highest category of the 
classification scheme are the zonal, intvazonal, and azonal 
orders (7). 

The zonal order comprises soils with evident, geneti- 
cally related horizons that veflect the predominant influ- 
ence of climate and living organisms in their formation. 
In Douglas County the great soil groups in the zonal 
order ave the Red-Yellow Podzolic, the Reddish-Brown 
Lateritic, and the Gray-Brown Podzolic soils. 

The intvazonal order includes soils with evident, geneti- 
cally velated horizons that reflect the dominant influence 
of a local factor of topography or parent materials over 
the effects of climate and living organisms. In Douglas 
County the one great soil group in the intrazonal order 
is the Low-Humic Gley. 

The azonal order consists of soils that lack distinct, 
genetically related horizons because of the youngness or 
resistance of the parent material to the soil-forming 
processes. The great soil groups in this order represented 
in Douglas County are the Regosols and Alluvial soils. 

Soils of the Red-Yellow Podzolic great soil group oc- 
cupy more than. 80 percent of the acreage in the county. 
Of this acreage, 60 percent, consists of soils that conform 
to the standard, ov central, concept of the Red-Yellow 
Podzolic great soil group; in about 2.5 percent of the 
acreage, the soils have some characteristics that repre- 
sent an intergrade toward the Reddish-Brown Latevitic 
great soil group; in 1 percent, the soils have some char- 
acteristics that represent an intergrade toward the Low- 
Elumic Gley great soil group; and in about 18 percent, 
the soils have some characteristics that represent an inter- 
grade toward Lithosols. 

Soils that conform to the central concept of the Red- 
dish-Brown Lateritic great soil group occupy about 1 
percent of the county; those that have some characteris- 
tics that represent an intergrade toward Lithosols, about, 
5 percent. Gray-Brown Podzolic soils occupy less than 
0.5 percent, and Low-Humie Gley soils, about 1.3 percent. 
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Of the azonal soils, Regosols account for about 0.2 per- 
cent of the acreage in the county, and Alluvial soils that 
are within the central concept for the group, about 2 per- 
cent. Alluvial soils that have some characteristics that 
represent an intergrade toward Low-Hunic Gley soils 
occupy about 1 percent of the county. The rest of the 
county consists of miscellaneous land types, water, and 
unclassified urban. areas. 

Table 18 lists the soil series by great soil groups and 
orders, and gives some of the distinguishing characteris- 
tics of each series. A detailed profile description of each 
soil series is in the section, “Descriptions of Soils.” Hach 
great soil group represented in Douglas County is dis- 
cussed in the following pages. 


Red-Yellow Podzolic soils 


The Red-Yellow Podzolic great soil group consists of 
well-developed, well-drained, acid soils that have a thin 
organic Ay and an organic-mineral A, horizon. The A, 
horizon is underlain by a light-colored, bleached A» hori- 
zon that overlies a red, yellowish-red, or yellow and more 
clayey By horizon. The pavent materials are all more or 
less siliceous. Coarse, reticulate streaks or mottles of red, 
brown, and light gray ave characteristic of the deep hori- 
zons where parent materials are thick (6). Iaolinite is 
the dominant clay mineral. The cation exchange capacity 
is low, and percentage of base saturation is very low. 
The subsoils have moderate, subangular blocky structure 
and colors of high chroma. In general, soils of this great. 
soil group in Douglas County have a cation exchange 
capacity of less than 20 milhequivalents per 100 grams 
of soil and a percentage of base saturation ranging from 
5 to 30. Except for the Altavista soil, all of the Red- 
Yellow Podzolic soils have high chromas in the Bg layer. 

All of the soils in Douglas County fitting the central 
concept of the Red-Yellow Podzolic group originally had 
a dark-colored, but thin, A, horizon and a well-defined 
A» horizon. Plowing and erosion have disturbed these 
horizons so that the present surface layer consists of 
mixed material of the oviginal A, and Ag, horizons, or is 
predominantly mixed material of the A» and B horizons, 
ov is predominantly material from the B horizon. In 
most areas that are not severely eroded, the surface soil 
is strongly acid, granular sandy loam to sandy clay loam. 
The B horizon has moderate, medium, subangular blocky 
structure. It generally contains from two to six times 
as much clay as the A horizon and nearly twice as much 
clay as the C horizon. This last characteristic is not 
common. to certain Red-Yellow Podzolic soils in some 
other parts of the country. Clay films are common. to 
prominent in the By horizon. The C horizon has weaker 
structure than the B horizon. Jt is more mottled and 
variable in color, and, as a rule, it is more strongly acid. 

The Madison and Wickham soils are examples of Red- 
Yellow Podzolic soils with subsoils that have a red hue 
(25YR) and high chroma (6 or more). They have 
moderate, medium, subangular blocky structure. The 
Madison soils are more micaceous than the Wickham 
soils. 

The Appling and Altavista soils are distinguished from 
the Madison and Wickham soils by their less red profiles. 
In the Appling profile, yellowish red rather than. red pre- 
dominates below a depth of 24 inches. The entire B hori- 


Great soil group and 
soil series 


Red-Yellow Podzolic 
soils— 
Central concept: 


Madison-_----. 


Grading toward 
Reddish-Brown 
Lateritic: 


Augusta..____- 


Colfax... 


Grading toward 
Lithosols: 


Louisburg-_ __-_- 


Wilkes______.- 


569565—61——-6 
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TABLE 18.—Characteristics and genetic relationships of soil series 


Brief profile description ! 


Brown gravelly sandy loam over 
friable red clay; highly weath- 
ered mica schist at a depth of 
36 to 60 inches. 

Brown sandy loam over friable to 
firm, red clay; a layer of weakly 
cemented, water-rounded peb- 
bles at a depth of 36 to 72 inches. 

Yellowish-brown or grayish-brown 
sandy loam over red and yel- 
lowish-brown, mottled sandy 
clay; highly weathered granitic 
rock at a depth of 36 to 50 inches. 

Pale-olive fine sandy loam over 
firm, mottled silty clay loam or 
sandy clay loam; sandy clay 
Jjoam and layers of sand and 
gravel at a depth of 36 to 48 inches. 


Dark-brown sandy loam over 
dark-red clay that is friable 
when moist and very hard when 
dry; highly weathered gneiss, 
diorite, and hornblende schist 
at a depth of 48 to 65 inches. 


Dark grayish-brown sandy loam 
over very firm to extremely 
firm, mottled yellowish-brown 
and gray sandy clay; aplitic 
granite weathered to sandy clay 
loam at a depth of 20 to 30 
inches. 

Grayish-brown silt loam over 
mottled pale-brown, light-gray, 
and reddish-yellow, friable to 
firm sandy clay loam; light- 
gray fine sandy Joam at a depth 
of 32 to 42 inches. 

Very dark grayish-brown sandy 
loam over mottled light clive- 
gray, friable or sticky sandy 
clay; mottled sandy loam from 
disintegrated granite or gneiss 
at a depth of 30 to 40 inches. 


Brown fine sandy loam over a thin, 
discontinuous layer of yellowish- 
red to red, friable, micaceous 
sandy clay loam to silty clay; 
highly weathered mica schist at 
a depth of 12 to 20 inches. 

Pale-olive loamy sand over yel- 
lowish-brown, friable sandy clay 
loam; hard or highly weathered 
granitic rock at a depth of 10 to 
22 inches. 

Pale-brown sandy loam over very 
firm clay to friable sandy clay 
loam; partly weathered frag- 
ments of mixed acidic and basic 
rocks at a depth of 10 to 20 
inches. 


ZONAL 


Position 


Soil drainage 


Upland slopes 
and ridges. 


High terraces _ __ 


Upland slopes 
and ridges. 


Low terraces_.-- 


Upland slopes 
and ridges. 


Upland slopes_.. 


Low terraces.___ 


Around the 
heads of drain- 
ageways and 
on low 
saddles. 


Upland slopes__- 


Upland slopes 
and ridges. 


Upland slopes... 


Moderately 
good. 


Moderately 
good to 
somewhat 
poor. 


Somewhat 
poor. 


Somewhat 
poor. 


Somewhat 
excessive. 


Somewhat 
excessive. 


Somewhat 
excessive, 


Percent 
2 to 25_. 


2 to 10_. 


2 to 15_- 


2 to 6__- 


2 to 25__ 


2 to 10. 


0 to 2__- 


2 to 6._. 


10 to 40_ 


2 to 40__ 


6 to 15__ 


Parent material 


Material weath- 
ered from mica 
schist. 


Old alluvium. ____- 


Material weath- 
ered from gneiss 
and granite 
schist. 


Old alluvium..... 


Material weath- 
ered from dio- 
rite, hornblende 
schist, and 
gneiss. 


Material weath- 
ered from aplitic 
granite, 


Old alluvium... ___ 


Material weath- 
ered from gran- 
ite and gneiss. 


Materi:.] weath- 
ered from mica 
schist. 


Material weath- 
ered from 
granite. 


Material weath- 
ered from mixed 
acidic and basic 
rocks. 
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Degree of 
profile 
develop- 
ment ? 


Strong. 
Strong. 


Strong. 


Strong. 


Strong. 


Medium 
fo) 


strong. 


Medium. 


Medium. 


Medium 
to weak. 


Medium 
to weak. 


Weak. 
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Tan.E 18.—Characteristics and genetic relationships of soil series—Continued 


Degree of 
Great soil group and Brief profile description ! Position Soil drainage | Slope Parent material peogle 
soil series range develop- 
ment 2 
Reddish-Brown Lat- Percent 
eritie soils— 
Central concept: : 

Davidson... ~~ Dark reddish-brown loam over | Upland slopes Good. _____- 2 to 15__| Material weath- Strong. 
dark-red, friable to firm clay; and ridges. ered from dio- 
highly weathered diorite and rite and horn- 
hornblende gneiss at a depth of blende gneiss. 

48 to 96 inches. 
Grading toward 
Planosols: 

Mecklenburg__.| Brown sandy loam over yellowish- | Upland slopes._.| Moderately | 6 to 10._| Material weathered | Strong. 
red, very firm or plastic clay; good. from diorite, horn- 
weathered diorite, mica schist, and blende gneis3,and 
gneiss at a depth of 30 to 45 inches. mica schist. 

Grading toward 
Lithosols: 

Musella_....-- Reddish-brown to dark-red stony | Upland slopes...| Somewhat 6 to 25._| Material weatih- Medium. 
fine sandy loam over dark-red, excessive. ered from dio- 
firm sandy clay loam or clay; rite and horn- 
hard or weathered diorite and blende gneiss. 
hornblende gneiss at a depth of 
12 to 20 inches. 

Gray-Brown Podazolic 
soils— 
Central concept: 
tate... 22-2 - Brown fine sandy loam over friable, | Low terraces....| Good._-..-- 0 to 6.__| Old alluvium...____ Medium. 
strong-brown fine sandy clay 
loam; layers of sand, gravel, and 
silty clay loam at a depth of 40 
to 54 inches. 
INTRAZONAL 
Low-Humic Gley 
soils— 
Central concept: 

Wehadkee. ..-- Gray silty clay loam; massive, | Flood plain____- POOP oa 53 8 3 0 to 2.__| Recent alluvium___| Weak. 
slightly plastie and sticky; un- 
derlain by layers of sand, sandy 
loam, and silty clay loam at a 
depth of 30 to 40 inches. 

AzoNaL 
Regosols— 
entral concept: 

Molena.____-- Dark grayish-brown loamy sand | High terraces...| Somewhat 2 to 10._) Old alluvium___._. Weak. 
over dark-brown to strong- excessive, 
brown loamy sand; sandy clay 
loam to sandy loam at a depth 
of 36 to 60 inches. 

Alluvial soils— 
Central concept: 

Congaree.----. Dark yellowish-brown silt loam or | Flood plain.__-- Good___..-. 0 to 2.__) Recent alluvium...) Weak. 
fine sandy loam over brown silt 
loam or fine sandy loam; layers 
of sand and silty clay loam at a 
depth of 82 to 56 inches. 

Buncombe_..-- Olive-gray, pale-olive, or pale- | Flood plain... _- Somewhat 0 to G.__; Recent alluvtum._.)| Weak. 
yellow loamy sand to a depth of excessive. 
more than 48 inches. 

Grading toward 
Low-Humie Gley: 

Chewacla...--- Dark-brown silt loam or fine sandy | Flood plain____- Moderately 0 to 2___| Recent alluvium_._| Weak. 
loam over faintly mottled, dark good to 
grayish-brown, very friable silt somewhat 
loam or fine sandy loam; layers poor. 


of gray and brown sandy loam 
to silty clay loam at a depth of 
32 to 48 inches. 


1 These descriptions are of soil profiles not greatly affected by 


accelerated erosion. 


2 The degree of profile development measured by the number of 


important genetic horizons and the degree of contrast between them. 
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zon. of the Altavista soil is yellowish brown or yellow. In 
both of these series, the soils have reticulate or mottled 
color patterns below the B horizon. The Appling soils, 
however, have few or no gray mottlings within their de- 
scribed profile, their mottlings being contrasts in reds 
and yellows. The Altavista soil has a few grayish (pale- 
olive) mottles at a depth of 20 inches, and mottles are 
abundant below a depth of 80 to 86 inches. In this 
respect the Altavista series represents a gradation to- 
ward the Low-Humic Gley group. The strong mottling, 
however, is at a greater depth in the Altavista soil than 
in the Helena, Augusta, and Colfax soils, which have 
more features in common with the soils of the Low- 
Humic Gley group. 

The low contrast between the A, and A, horizons in 
the soils of the Lloyd series characterizes that series as 
gradational to soils of the Reddish-Brown Lateritic great 
soil group. The subsoil has the color, structure, and 
clay characteristics of the reddest of the Red-Yellow 
Podzolic soils, and this color is identical to that of Red- 
dish-Brown Lateritic soils. The parent material of the 
Lloyd soils is less micaceous than that of Red-Yellow 
Podzolic soils in general. 

Red-Yellow Podzolic soils that grade toward Low- 
Humic Gley soils belong to the Helena, Augusta, and 
Colfax series. These soils are somewhat poorly drained. 
They have strong color (especially value) contrast be- 
tween the A, and Az horizons. Their B horizons are 
predominantly mottled yellow and gray, with little or 
no red. All of these soils are strongly gleyed below a 
depth of about 30 inches. 

The Helena soils have strong structure and prominent 
clay films in the B horizon, and the dominant color is of 
higher chroma than that of the Augusta and Colfax soils. 
Nevertheless, the colors—predominantly yellowish brown 
(10YR 5/6) with light yellowish-brown (10YR 6/4) 
mottles—are weaker than for soils fitting the central con- 
cept for Red-Yellow Podzolic soils. The very firm clay 
of the Bs horizon lends some characteristics of the Plano- 
sol group, but the textural gradation from the B, to the 
Bs horizon is not so abrupt as is considered character- 
istic of claypans. 

The Augusta and Colfax soils have very weak color 
characteristics in the B horizon, as gray is more common 
than in the Helena soils, and the structure and clay 
films are less well developed. The Bs horizon of the 
Colfax soil, like that of the Helena profile, is very firm 
clay, but the gradation is too diffuse to be characteristic 
of Planosols. The Augusta soil is coarser textured and 
more friable throughout the profile than the Helena and 
Colfax soils. 

The Louisa, Louisburg, and Wilkes series consist of 
Red-Yellow Podzolic soils that grade toward Lithosols. 
Lithosols are an azonal group of soils that have an in- 
complete solum or no clearly expressed soil morphology. 
They consist of a freshly ana imperfectly weathered mass 
of hard rock or hard rock fragments that is largely con- 
fined to steeply sloping land. The soils in all three of 
these series have gentle to steep slopes, but in most of 
their acreage the slopes are strong to steep. Geologic 
erosion has more nearly kept pace with soil-forming 
processes than in the typical Red-Yellow Podzolic soils. 
The depth to bedrock is shallower than for the central 
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concept of Red-Yellow Podzolic soils. In most places 
it is between 12 and 36 inches. 

The color contrast between the A, and Ag horizons is 
less than for the typical soils of this great soil group. 
The B horizons are thinner and less distinct and clay 
films are not so strongly developed. The B horizons in 
many places are discontinuous, the A horizon in such 
places being underlain directly by the C horizon. 

In the Louisa soils the B horizon is discontinuous and 
thin but is moderately well developed. It is red in hue, 
of high chroma, and, though thin, has moderate, sub- 
angular blocky structure. The soil, as well as the parent 
rock, is high in mica. The Louisburg soils are less red 
than the Louisa, but the structure of the discontinuous 
B horizon is moderate. Because their parent material 
weathered from granite, the Louisburg soils have a lower 
content of mica than the Louisa soils. The Wilkes soils 
are variable because they were developed from mixed 
acidic and basic igneous and metamorphic rocks. In 
places where the parent material was more clayey than 
normal, that is, where it came from less siliceous rock, 
the thin B horizon has strong structure and prominent 
clay films. 


Reddish-Brown Lateritic soils 


Reddish-Brown Lateritic soils have a dark reddish- 
brown mineral surface layer that rests upon a dark-red, 
clayey illuvial B horizon. These soils lack a light- 
colored eluvial A, horizon, and their B horizon, or sub- 
soil, is redder than is characteristic of the Red-Yellow 
Podzolic soils. They were developed in a moist, warm- 
temperate climate. Evidence indicates that the vegeta- 
tion under which they developed consisted of deciduous 
hardwoods. 

These soils are medium to strongly acid and are low 
in organic matter. The base exchange capacity of their 
subsoils is less than 20 milliequivalents per 100 grams of 
soil, and base saturation is less than 30 percent. The soils 
of the Davidson, Musella, and Mecklenburg series are the 
only soils in Douglas County in this group. They were 
formed in materials weathered from basic igneous and 
metamorphic rocks. The Davidson series represents the 
central concept of this great soil group. The soils of that 
series are distinguished from the Madison soils chiefly 
by their darker (dark reddish-brown) A horizon and 
their lower content of coarse fragments of rock, sand, and 
mica throughout the profile. Kaolinite and vermiculite 
are the dominant clay minerals. 

The Mecklenburg series represents an intergrade toward 
Planosols. The color is somewhat less red than that in 
the Madison and Musella soils. The B horizon is more 
prominent than that in the Musella soils. It is more 
plastic and firm than that in the Madison soils and repre- 
sents a more abrupt and greater contrast from the A hori- 
zon than is true in the Madison soils. 

‘The Musella series represents an intergrade toward 
Lithosols. The color throughout the solum resembles 
that of the soils in the Davidson series. Because Musella 
soils have stronger slopes than the Davidson, they have 
been more subject to geologic erosion. The B horizon 
is thinner and discontinuous, and there is more sand 
throughout the profile. There are coarse fragments of 
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rock throughout the profile, and depth to bedrock is less 
than in the Davidson soils. 


Gray-Brown Podzolic soils 


The Gray-Brown Podzolic great soil group consists of 
a zonal group of soils having a comparatively thin, or- 
ganic covering and organic-mineral layers. These layers 
overlie a grayish-brown, leached layer that rests upon 
an illuvial brown horizon. The soils were formed under 
a deciduous forest in a temperate, moist climate (7). 

In general, these soils have a somewhat darker, less 
leached appearing Az horizon than do the Red-Yellow 
Podzolic soils. The B horizon has a higher percentage 
of base saturation; its chroma is lower, and the hue is 
less red. The State series is the only series in this great 
soil group in the county. The difference between the 
State soil and the Red-Yellow Podzolic soils apparently 
results because the State soil is on low stream terraces 
and has been subjected to active soil-forming agencies 
for a shorter time. Compared to the Wickham soil, 
which is on higher, older stream terraces and belongs to 
the Red-Yellow Podzolic great soil group, the State soil 
has less contrast between the A; and Ag horizons, the 
structure in the B horizon is weaker, and the clay films 
in the B horizon are less prominent. The subsoil is less 
red and the chroma is lower. The content of organic 
matter in the A horizon is ordinarily not-so low as it is 
in the associated Red-Yellow Podzolic soils. The re- 
action is medium to strongly acid. 


Low-Humic Gley soils 


The Low-Humic Gley great soil group consists of im- 
perfectly to poorly drained soils in the intrazonal order. 
These soils have very thin surface horizons that are 
moderately high in organic matter. These horizons over- 
lie mottled gray and brown, gleylike mineral horizons 
that have a low degree of textural differentiation (6). 
The Wehadkee series is the only series in this group in 
Douglas County. The soil occupies lower positions on 
bottom Jands than other soils in the county. The water 
table is at or near the surface during the wetter periods, 
but, during the driest periods, it is well below the surface. 
Virgin areas have a dark, but thin, A; horizon. Struc- 
ture is weak. The soil is strongly acid, and percentage 
of base saturation is low. 


Regosols 


Regosols are an azonal group of soils consisting of 
deep, unconsolidated rock, or soft mineral deposits, in 
which few or no clearly expressed soil characteristics 
have developed. The Molena series is the only series of 
this group in the county. In the section, “Descriptions of 
Soils,” a profile having an A, horizon is described for 
this series. 

Under virgin conditions, this soil normally has an Ay 
-horizon that 1s poorly distinguished from the underlying 
C horizon. The structure and téxtural characteristics of 
a B horizon are lacking. Chroma and red hue increase, 
with the increasing depth, throughout the entire profile 
of this soil. This indicates that the color is an inherited 
characteristic altered by weathering only in the upper- 
most part of the profile, or chiefly in the A, horizon. 
Molena soils are strongly acid and are low in clay. 
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Alluvial soils 


Alluvial soils consist of an azonal group of soils de- 
veloped from transported and relatively recently de- 
posited material, or alluvium. They are characterized by 
a weak modification, or none, of the original material 
by soil-forming processes. In Douglas County the Conga- 
ree and Buncombe series represent the central concept 
for this great soil group. Soils of both series have 
formed in young material and show litle profile devel- 
opment. They are subject to flooding, but, during peri- 
ods of normal streamflow, they are free of excess soil 
water. AJl of the soils in this group are slightly darker 
in the upper part of the profile; this indicates that or- 
ganic matter has accumulated in that part. All are 
medium to strongly acid and are low in percentage of 
base saturation. The Buncombe soils are very low in 
clay, but the Congaree soils have enough clay to impart 
a loam texture to the uppermost 2 or 3 feet of the 
profile. 

In this county the Chewacla series consists of only 
one soil. This soil is in the Alluvial great soil group 
but grades toward the Low-Humiec Gley group. It is 
moderately well drained to somewhat poorly drained. 
The upper part, ranging from 10 to 20 inches in thick- 
ness, is free of gleying, but the lower part has indica- 
tions of at least moderate gleying. In general, the upper- 
most layer has a slightly darker color than that of the 
well-drained or excessively drained associated Alluvial 
soils. There is no clear evidence of a B horizon in the 
soil. The entire profile is strongly acid, and the per- 
centage of base saturation is low. 


Glossary 


Acidity, soil. The degree of acidity or alkalinity of a soil mass is 
expressed in pH values, or in words, as follows: 


pH pH 

Extremely acid_-_ Below 4.5 Neutral__..-..--- 6,6-7.3 
Very strongly 5,.5~5.0 Mildly alkaline... 7.4-7.8 

acid, Moderately alka- 7,9-8.4 
Strongly acid_._.. 5.1-5.5 line. 
Medium acid._..- 5.6-6.0 Strongly alkaline... 8.5-9.0 
Slightly acid__--_ 6.1-6.5 Very strongly 9.1 and 

alkaline. higher 


Alluvium (alluvial deposits), 
streams, 

Bedrock. The solid rock that underlies soils and other surface 
formations, 

Clay. See Texture, soil, 

Colluvium (colluvial deposits). Mixed deposits of rock fragments 
and coarse soil materials near the bases of slopes. The deposits 
neve accumulated as the result of soil creep, slides, or local 
wash, 

Consistence, soil. The nature of soil material that is expressed by 
the resistance of the individual particles to separating from 
one another (cohesion) or by the ability of the soil mass to 
undergo a change in shape without breaking (plasticity). The 
consistence varies with the moisture content, Thus, a soil 
aggregate or clod may be hard when dry and plastie when wet. 
Terms used to describe consistence are— 

Friable, When moist, easily crushed by hand and coheres when 
pressed together. Friable soils are easily tilled. 

Firm, When moist, crushes under moderate pressure, but 
resistance is distinctly noticcable. Firm soils are likely to 
be difficult to till, 

Hard, When dry, is moderately resistant to pressure; can be 
broken in the hands without difficulty but is barely breakable 
between thumb and forefinger, 


Soil materials deposited on land by 
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Indurated. Hard, very strongly cemented; brittle; does not 
soften under prolonged wetting. 

Loose. Noncoherent when moist or dry. 
coarse textured and are easily tilled. 

Plastic, When wet, retains an impressed shape and resists being 
Tees plastic soils are high in clay and are difficult to 


Loose soils are generally 


till. 
Soft. Weakly coherent and fragile; when dry, breaks to powder 
or individual grains under slight pressure. 

Drainage, soil. The rapidity and extent of the removal of water 
from the soil, in relation to additions, especially by runoff, by 
flow through the soil to underground spaces, or by a combina- 
tion of both processes. 

Erosion, soil. The detachment and movement of the solid material 
of the land surface by wind, moving water, or ice, and by such 
processes as landslides and ereep. 

Fertility, soil. The presence in a soil of the necessary elements, in 
sufficient amounts, in the proper balance, and available for the 
growth of specified plants, when other factors such as light, 
Yenpereiare) and the physical condition of the soil are favor- 
able. 

First bottom. The normal flood plain of a stream, subject to 
frequent or occasional flooding. 

Flood plain. Nearly level land occupying the bottom of the valley 
of a present stream and subject to flooding unless protected 
artificially. 

Friable. See Consistence, soil. 

Galled spots. Small areas that are bare because erosion has re- 
moved the soil. 

Horizon, soil. A layer of soil, approximately parallel to the soil 
surface, that has distinct characteristics produced by soil- 
forming processes, 

Igneous rock. Rock that has been cooled from molten mineral 
material, such as granite, syenite, diorite, and gabbro, 

Infiltration rate. The rate at which water is penetrating the 
surface of the soil at any given instant, usually expressed in 
inches per hour, May be limited either by the infiltration 
capacity of the soil or by the rate at which water is applied to 
the soil surface, 

Loam. See Texture, soil. 

Metamorphic rock. A rock that has been greatly altered from its 
original condition, Heat, pressure, and water are the chief 
agents in producing metamorphic rock, Igneous and sedi- 
mentary rocks may be changed to metamorphic rock, or one 
metamorphic rock may be changed to another. Examples: 
Gneiss, schist, and slate. 

Moisture-supplying capacity. The capacity of a soil to store water 
and hold it. available to plants. 

Meee (or mottling). Irregularly marked with spots of different 
colors. 

Parent material (soil). The unconsolidated mass of rock material 
(or peat) from which the soil profile develops. 

Parent rock (soils). The rock from which the parent materials of 
soils are formed. 

Permeability, soil. That quality of the soil that enables it to 
transmit air and water. Moderately permeable soils transmit 
air and. water readily. Such conditions are favorable for the 
growth of roots. Slowly permeable soils allow water and air to 
move so slowly that the growth of roots may be restricted. 
Rapidly permeable soils transmit air and water rapidly, and 
roots make good growth. 

Plant nutrients. The elements or groups of elements taken in by 
the plant that are essential to its growth and are used by it in 
elaboration of its food and tissues. Includes nutrients obtained 
from fertilizer ingredients. 

Profile, soil. A vertical section of the soil through all its horizons 
and extending into the parent material. (See Horizon, soil.) 

Reaction. See Acidity, soil. 

Relief. The elevations or inequalities of the land surface, considered 
collectively. 

Residuum. Unconsolidated and partly weathered parent material 
for soils, which is presumed to have developed from the same 
kind of rock as that on which it lies. 

Sand. See Texture, soil. 

Sedimentary rock. A rock composed of particles deposited from 
suspension in water. Chief groups of sedimentary rocks are 
conglomerates, from gravels; sandstones, from sand; shales, 
from elay; and limestones, from soft masses of calcium car- 
bonate. 


Silt. See Texture, soil. 

Slope. The incline of the surface of a soil. It is usually expressed in 

percentage of slope, which equals the number of feet of fall per 

100 feet of horizontal distance. 

The natural medium for the growth of land plants. A soil is 
a natural three-dimensional body on the surface of the earth, 
unlike the adjoining bodies. 

Soil classes. Based on the relative proportion of soil separates. 
The principal classes, in increasing order of the content of the 
finer separates, are as follows: Sand, loamy sand, sandy loam, 
loam, silt loam, silt, sandy clay loam, clay loam, silty clay 
loam, sandy clay, silty clay, and clay. (See also Texture, soil.) 

Soil separates. The individual size groups of soil particles, as sand, 
silt, and clay. 

Solum. The upper part of a soil profile, above the parent material, 
in which the processes of soil formation are active. The solum 
in mature soils includes the A and B horizons. Usually, the 
characteristics of the material in these horizons are unlike those 
of the underlying parent material. The living roots and other 
plant and animal life characteristic of the soils are largely 
confined to the solum. 

Structure, soil. The morphological aggregates into which the in- 
dividual soil particles are arranged. Structure may refer to their 
natural arrangement in the soil when in place and undisturbed 
or to their arrangement at any degree of disturbance. Soil 
structure is classified according to grade, class, and type. 

Grade. Distinetness of aggregation. Grade expresses the differen- 
tial between cohesion within aggregates and adhesion between 
aggregates. Terms: Structureless (single grain or massive), 
weak, moderate, and strong. 

Class. Size of soil aggregates. Terms: Very fine or very thin, fine 
or thin, medium, coarse or thick, and very coarse or very 
thick. 

Type. Shapes for- soil aggregates. Terms: Platy, prismatic, 
columnar, blocky, subangular blocky, granular and crumb. 
(Example of soil-structure grade, class, and type: Moderate, 
coarse, blocky.) 

Subsoil. Technically, the B horizon of soils with distinct profiles; 
roughly, that part of the profile below plow depth. 

Substratum. Any layer lying beneath the solum, or true soil. 

Surface soil. That part of the soil ordinarily moved in tillage, or its 
equivalent in uncultivated soil, about 5 to 8 inches in thickness. 

Terrace (geologic). <A flat or undulating plain, commonly rather 
narrow and generally with a steep front, that borders a river, 
lake, or the sea. Many streams are bordered by a series of 
terraces at different levels. The various levels indicate the 
location of the flood plains during successive periods. Many 
older terraces have become more or less hilly through stream 
dissection, but they are still regarded as terraces. 

Texture, soil. Refers to the relative proportions of the various size 
groups of individual soil grains in a mass of soil. Specifically, 
it refers to the proportions of sand, silt, and clay. A coarse- 
textured soil is one high in content of sand; a fine-textured soil 
has a large proportion of clay. Verbal definitions of the soil 
textural classes, defined according to size distribution of mineral 
particles less than 2 millimeters in diameter, are as follows: 

Sand, Small fragments of rocks or minerals with diameters rang- 
ing from 0.05 millimeter (0.002 in.) to 2.0 millimeters (0.079 
in.), Soil material that contains 85 percent or more of sand; 
the percentage of silt, plus 14 times the percentage of clay, 
shall not exceed 15, 

Loamy sand. Soil material that contains at the upper limit 85 to 
90 percent sand, and the percentage of silt plus 14% times the 
percentage of clay is not less than 15; at the lower limit, it 
contains not less than 70 to 85 percent sand, and the per- 
centage of silt plus twice the percentage of clay does not 
exceed 30. 

Sandy loam, Soil material that contains either 20 percent clay or 
less, and the percentage of silt, plus twice the pereentage of 
clay exceeds 30, and 52 percent or more sand; or less than 7 
percent clay, less than 50 percent silt, and between 43 per- 
cent and 52 percent sand. 

Loam. Soil material that contains 7 to 27 percent clay, 28 to 50 
percent silt, and less than 52 percent sand. 

Silt loam, Soil material that contains 50 percent or more silt and 
12 to 27 percent clay, or 50 to 80 percent silt and less than 
12 percent clay, 
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Silt, Small mineral soil grains ranging from 0,05 millimeter 
(0.002 in.) to 0.002 millimeter (0.000079 in.) in diameter. 
Soil material that contains 80 percent or more silt and less 
than 12 percent clay. 

Sandy clay loam, Soil material that contains 20 to 35 percent 
clay, less than 28 percent silt, and 45 percent or more sand. 

Clay loam. Soil material that contains 27 to 40 percent clay and 
20 to 45 percent sand. 

Silty clay loam. Soil material that contains 27 to 40 percent clay 
and less than 20 percent sand. 

Sandy clay. Soil material that contains 35 percent or more clay 
and 45 percent or more sand. 

Silty clay. Soil material that contains 40 percent or more clay 
and 40 percent or more silt. 

Clay. As asoil separate, the mineral soil particles less than 0.002 
millimeter (0.000079 in.) in diameter, Soil material that 
contains 40 percent or more clay, less than 45 percent sand, 
and less than 40 percent silt. 

Tilth, soil, The ease with which a soil can be tilled; the physical 
condition of o soil with respect to its fitness for the growth of a 
specified plant or sequence of plants, 

Upland (geologic). Land consisting of material unworked by water 
in recent geologic time and lying, in general, at a higher eleva- 
tion than the alluvial plain or stream terrace. 
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GUIDE TO MAPPING UNITS! 
Map Capability Woodland 

symbol Mapping wnat Page unit age group Page 
AkB2 Altavista fine sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded____-..------.---- 18 TIe-2 35 4 54 
Alm Alluvial land, moderately well drained_-.-.-----.-.------------------- 12 IIlw-2 36 2 52 
Alp Alluvial land, somewhat poorly drained._-_..-_..---..---------------- 13 IIIw-2 40 2 52 
AmB2 Appling sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded_._------------------- 14. TIe-2 35 1 51 
AmC2 Appling sandy loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, eroded__.....-------------- 14 UTe-2 38 1 51 
AmD2 Appling sandy loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes, eroded__ .----------------- 15 IVe-1 41 L 51 
AnC3 Appling sandy clay loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, severely croded._._----- 15 IVe-1 4] 4 54 
AnD3 Appling sandy clay loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes, severely eroded_-_.--.- 15 Vie-2 44 4 54 
As| Augusta silt loam.____-..-...-------------------------------------- 15 TlTw-3 40 2 52 
Bfs Buncombe loamy sands, 0 to 6 percent slopes._----- 16 IVs-1 43 2 52 
Cfs Chewacla soilesc2 oi coc ec. ce eet coe ee ee cde tees ts seneeS 16 TIw-2 40 2 52 
ciB Colfax sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes..___----.--------------------- 17 IIw-3 40 2 52 
Cng Congareé soils 2 22400 220s oe eee ees hoe ce beentcses 17 Tiw-2 36 2 §2 
DgB2 Davidson loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded. .--------.--------------- 18 TIe-1 35 4 54 
DgC2 Davidson loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, eroded. _-_--_..---------------- 18 IITe-1 37 4 54 
DhB3 Davidson clay loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, severely eroded. .....-_~----- 18 TiTe-1 37 4 54 
Dhc3 Davidson clay loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, severely eroded____--------- 18 TiTe-1 37 4 54 
DhD4 Davidson clay loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes, very severely eroded__...--- 18 Vie-2 44 8 55 
Gul Gullied landoo22.2ss2-2scers ee cote ade sce e seats Sosy ste obese 19 VITIs-1 46 () 
HYB2 Helena sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded___._..---------------- 19 TIe-3 36 4 54 
HYC2 Helena sandy loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, eroded_....--..-------.----- 19 IITe-3 39 4 54 
HYC3 Helena soils, 6 to 10 percent slopes, severely eroded._._..-------------- 20 TVe-2 42 4 54 
LdB2 Lloyd sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded___._.__...-..---------- 20 IIe-1 35 1 5L 
LdC2 Lloyd sandy loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, eroded__...---.-------------- 20 IITe-1 37 1 51 
LdE2 Lloyd sandy loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes, eroded.....----------------- 21 Vie-2 44 1 5L 
LeB3 Lloyd clay loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, severely eroded_____..----------- 21 TIIe-1 37 4 54 
LeC3 Lloyd clay loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, severely eroded__._..-------.--- 21 IITe-1 37 4 54 
LeC4 Lloyd clay loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, very severely eroded_.....------ 21 IVe-1 41 8 55 
LeD3 Lloyd elay loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes, severely eroded___._.---.------ 21 TVe-1 4] 4 54 
LeD4 Lloyd clay loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes, very severely eroded_..------.- 21 Vie—2 44 8 55 
LjD Louisa fine sandy loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes_--........-.---.-------- 22 TVe-4 42 5 54 
LjD2 Louisa fine sandy loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes, eroded_._.....------.-- 22 IVe-4 42 5 54. 
LjE Louisa fine sandy loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes_-_..-_...----..--------- 22 Vie-3 44 5 54 
LJE2 Louisa fine sandy loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes, eroded ___--_.---------- 22 Vie-3 44 5 54 
LF Louisa fine sandy loam, 25 to 40 percent slopes_-._-.-.-----------..--- 22 VIle-2 45 5 54 
LIB2 Louisburg complex, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded_--..------------------ 23 IITe-5 39 3 53 
LIC2 Louisburg complex, 6 to 10 percent slopes, eroded__...----------------- 23 TVe-4 42 3 53 
LID2 Louisburg complex, 10 to 15 pereent slopes, eroded_....---------------- 23 IVe-4 42 3 53 
LmE Louisburg stony complex, 10 to 40 percent slopes__-------------------- 23 Vile-2 45 3 53 
MhB2 Madison gravelly fine sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, croded___-.--.-- 24 TIe-1 35 1 51 
MhC Madison gravelly fine sandy loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes_....----------- 24 ITIe-1 37 1 Sl 
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Map Capability Woodland 
symbol Mapping unit Page unit Page group Page 
MhC2 Madison gravelly fine sandy loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, eroded_________- 24 IITe-1 37 1 51 
MhD Madison gravelly fine sandy loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes...-.._.~- tere 25 IVe-1 41 1 51 
MhD2 Madison gravelly fine sandy loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes, eroded____.____ 25 IVe-1 4l 1 51 
MhE Madison gravelly fine sandy loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes.__._-..-...___- 25 VIe-2 44 1 51 
MhE2 Madison gravelly fine sandy loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes, eroded_________ 25 VIe-2 44. 1 51 
MiB3 Madison gravelly sandy clay loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, severely eroded___ 25 IITe-1 37 4 54: 
MiCc3 Madison gravelly sandy clay loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, severely eroded__ 25 IVe-1 41 4 54 
Mic4 Mor gravelly sandy clay loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, very severely 26 VIe-2 44 8 55 
eroded. 
MiD3 Madison gravelly sandy clay loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes, severely eroded _ 26 Vie-2 44 6 55 
MiD4 Maden gravelly sandy clay loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes, very severely 26 VIle-1 45 8 55 
eroded. 
MiE3 Madison gravelly sandy clay loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes, severely eroded 26 Vile-1 45 6 55 
MiE4 Becta gravelly sandy clay loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes very severely 27 Vile-1 45 8 55 
eroded. 
MqC2 Mecklenburg sandy loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, eroded_.._.....-___._..- 27 IIle-3 39 4 54 
MtB Molena loamy sand, 2 to 6 percent slopes.._..__.__.________.---.----- 27 TIs-1 37 4 54 
MtC Molena loamy sand, 6 to 10 percent slopes..__.._._-.---..-.---------- 28 IIIe-2 38 4 54 
MvC2 Musella clay loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, eroded_____....__.-_.-.-_.-- 28 IVe-2 42 6 55 
MvD2 Musella clay loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes, eroded. ___...__-..-.------- 29 Vie-—4 45 6 55 
MvE2 Musella clay loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes, eroded_._......-..----.----- 29 VIle-2 45 6 55 
MwC2 Musella stony clay loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, eroded__..____.-______- 29 Vie-1 43 6 55 
MwD2 Musella stony clay loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes, eroded__......_-_..-._- 29 VIlIe-2 45 6 55 
MwE2 Musella stony clay loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes, eroded..........-.-.-- 29 VIIe-2 45 6 55 
MFE Musella stony fine sandy loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes___._.....__.-___- 28 VIe-1 43 6 55 
Rok ALOR OULOTO oan ce sca ce et ann Bie an is aie eae aioe eens log Eats peed oye ae a 30 VIIIs-1 46 () 
Sne Local alluvial land 2 22 te ees Bab ale Al We ee Le 13 I-1 34 2 52 
Sta State fine sandy loam, 0 to 6 percent slopes_____.......-._.-.-__------ 30 TIe-2 35 2 52 
Weh Wehadkee silty clay loam__._...--....-.---.------------------------ 30 IVw-1 43 (2) 
WeB2 Wickham fine sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded___..____.______- 31 TIe-1 35 1 51 
WaC2 Wickham fine sandy loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, eroded__..-...-.-..--- 31 IIIe-1 37 1 51 
WhB3 Wickham clay loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, severely eroded___.._-...---- 31 IiIe-1 37 4 54. 
WhC3 Wickham clay loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, severcly eroded___.-._------ 32 TVe-1 41 4 54 
WiC2 Wilkes sandy loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, eroded._._-_..-------.------ 32 [Ve-4 42 es 55 
WjD2 Wilkes stony sandy loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes, eroded____.._-_-.------ 32 Vile-2 45 7 55 


1 Table 9, p. 11, gives the proportionate extent of the soils and the acreage in various uses; table 10, p. 47, gives estimated yields 
per acre of the principal crops; and table 11, p. 50, gives the woodland suitability groupings of the soils. To find the engineering properties 
of the soils, see section, ‘Engineering Uses of Soils,” p. 56. 

? Not suitable for trees. 
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NRCS Accessibility Statement 


This document is not accessible by screen-reader software. The Natural 
Resources Conservation Service (NRCS) is committed to making its information 
accessible to all of its customers and employees. If you are experiencing accessibility 
issues and need assistance, please contact our Helpdesk by phone at 
1-800-457-3642 or by e-mail at ServiceDesk-FTC @ftc.usda.gov. For assistance with 
publications that include maps, graphs, or similar forms of information, you may also 
wish to contact our State or local office. You can locate the correct office and phone 
number at http://offices.sc.egov.usda.gov/locator/app. 

The U.S. Department of Agriculture (USDA) prohibits discrimination in all its 
programs and activities on the basis of race, color, national origin, age, disability, and 
where applicable, sex, marital status, familial status, parental status, religion, sexual 
orientation, genetic information, political beliefs, reprisal, or because all or a part of an 
individual’s income is derived from any public assistance program. (Not all prohibited 
bases apply to all programs.) Persons with disabilities who require alternative means 
for communication of program information (Braille, large print, audiotape, etc.) should 
contact USDA’s TARGET Center at (202) 720-2600 (voice and TDD). To file a 
complaint of discrimination write to USDA, Director, Office of Civil Rights, 1400 
Independence Avenue, S.W., Washington, D.C. 20250-9410 or call (800) 795-3272 
(voice) or (202) 720-6382 (TDD). USDA is an equal opportunity provider and 
employer. 
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SOIL LEGEND 


The first letter in each soil symbol is the initial of the soil 

series name. If the third letter is a capital, it denotes the 

range of slope from A, less than 2 percent, to F, 25 to 40 percent. 
A number after the slope letter denotes the degree of erosion as 
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WORKS AND STRUCTURES 
Highways and roads 
DUD scctscssinseateretsinecuade spapararrneecrstens 


Good motor 


Poor motor 


given in the soil name. All but two of the symbols that do not contain 
a slope letter or a number are symbols for nearly level soils, not more 
than slightly eroded. Gul, Gullied land; and Rok, Rock outcrop, are land 
types that have a wide range of slope. 


Highway markers 


National Interstate oo. ; 


SYMBOL NAME SYMBOL NAME 
AkB2 Altavista fine sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded uic2 Louisburg complex, 6 to 10 percent slopes, eroded Stat 
Alm Alluvial land, moderately well drained LID2 Louisburg complex, 10 to 15 percent slopes, eroded 1D inennisesensnnsenasecancnaneneceers 
Alp Alluvial land, somewhat poorly drained LmE Louisburg stony complex, 10 to 40 percent slopes Reiroad 
é ailroads 
a yaciried sea — 2 . FE pecans a pacing MhB2 Madison gravelly fine sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded 
pace fecane cane ane id - “ i sh y wearer MhC Madison gravelly fine sandy loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes Single track 
ies cling aera a a ti 0 paitroraone bd saveraly(eroded MhC2 Madison gravelly fine sandy loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, eroded 
pee! esting Seay He ear ior hs salt wen 4 ny ccdéa MhD Madison gravelly fine sandy loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes : 
Asi Ata at yrs 4 Clay Joan, a Percent sropes, severe: MhD2 _~=Madison gravelly fine sandy loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes, eroded Multiple track ....... 
. SEUSS Secs MhE Madison gravelly fine sandy loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes 
Bfs Buncombe loamy sands, 0 to 6 percent slopes MhE2 Madison gravelly fine sandy loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes, eroded Abandoned 5 aha cates aparece eae 
Cis Chawsslavaoit MiB3 Madison gravelly sandy clay loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, severely eroded 
: MiC3 Madison gravelly sandy clay loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, severely eroded Bridges and crossings 
te — io ai 2 to 6 percent slopes MiC4 Madison gravelly sandy clay loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, very severely eroded 
ad ONESIES: SO! MiD3 = Madison gravelly sandy clay loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes, severely eroded Road 
DgB2 Davidson loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded MiD4 Madison gravelly sandy clay loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes, very severely eroded iat 
DgC2 Davidson loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, eroded MiE3 Madison gravelly sandy clay loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes, severely eroded Trail, foot 
DhB3 Davidson clay loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, severely eroded MiE4 Madison gravelly sandy clay loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes, very severely eroded i ate —— ss 
DhCc3 Davidson clay loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, severely eroded MqC2_ = Mecklenburg sandy loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, eroded - 
DhD4 Davidson clay loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes, very severely eroded MtB Molena loamy sand, 2 to 6 percent slopes Railroad 
Gul Gullied land Mtc Molena loamy sand, 6 to 10 percent slopes 
atti MvC2 —- Musella clay loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, eroded Ferries 
HYB2 Helena sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded MvD2 Musella clay loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes, eroded 
HYC2 Helena sandy loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, eroded MvE2 Musella clay loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes, eroded Ford 
HYC3 Helena soils, 6 to 10 percent slopes, severely eroded MwC2 ~~ Musella stony clay loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, eroded 
MwD2 = Musella stony clay loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes, eroded 
ts ae _— ng : Fl i sera MwE2 = Musella stony clay loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes, eroded Grade 
OYE BANGY FORM: 2700. 1 UAP SCENT: SIODSS,, SOUS MFE Musella stony fine sandy loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes 
LdE2 Lloyd sandy loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes, eroded RRO! ssacsmencce 
LeB3 Lloyd clay loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, severely eroded Rok Rock outcrop 
LeC3 Lloyd clay loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, severely eroded : 
LeC4 Lloyd clay loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, very severely eroded on Had ae an 0 to 6 percent slopes R. R. under 
LeD3 Lloyd clay loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes, severely eroded Lf f P 
LeD4 Lloyd clay loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes, very severely eroded Weh Wehadkee silty clay loam WUD cassccsscssssssssssessesvceremsiansts = = === =e 
LjD Louisa fine sandy loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes WgB2 Wickham fine sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded 
LjD2 Louisa fine sandy loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes, eroded WeC2 Wickham fine sandy loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, eroded Buildings = | wZ 
LIE Louisa fine sandy loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes WhB3 Wickham clay loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, severely eroded 
LjE2 Louisa fine sandy loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes, eroded WhC3 Wickham clay loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, severely eroded Schiggl> cidcencsot ie Seo t 
LIF Louisa fine sandy loam, 25 to 40 percent slopes wic2 Wilkes sandy loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, eroded 
LIB2 Louisburg complex, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded wjd2 Wilkes stony sandy loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes, eroded Church i 
Station ...... cesT ++ 
Mines and Quarries ooo z 
ahi 
MUO QUID: «casi civasecsanacctscantesconecttens ial 
Pits, gravel OF Other cscs se 
Power limes ....-.ssses-++- a ait aoe 
Pipe VIMOS ssccssecsscisenssssesscdscenes paponnnein 
Cemeteries ................. rissa 
Dams 
Levees 
Soil map constructed 1960 by Cartographic Division, Tanks 
Soil Conservation Service, USDA, from 1955 aerial 
photographs. Controlled mosaic based on Georgia Forest fire or lookout station a 


plane coordinate system, west zone, transverse 
Mercator projection, 1927 North American datum. 
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0 
Stones %S 
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av 
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This is one of a set of maps prepared by the Soil Conservation Service, U.S. Department of Agriculture, for a soil survey report of this area. For information 
regarding the complete soil survey report, write the Soil Conservation Service, U. S. Department of Agriculture, Washington 25, D. C. This map compiled from aerial 


photographs flown in 1955. 
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regarding the complete soil survey report, write the Soil Conservation Service, U. S. Department of Agriculture, Washington 25, D. C. This map compiled from aerial 


This is one of a set of maps prepared by the Soil Conservation Service, U. S. Department of Agriculture, for a soil survey report of this area. For information 
photographs flown in 1955. 
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